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Rooky Crook FLUNKS FIRST BRAID 


It all happened so quickly, it seemed like a dream 
born of the hot August afternoon. But the floor 
of the directors’ room in the Manufacturer’s Bank 
was littered with very real bills — $10,000 worth. 

At about 12:30, two men had entered the bank. 
One approached the cashier and asked him to 
change a $20 bill. 

The other headed briskly to the rear of the bank, 
where he boldly forced a door, scooped up several 
packages of bills from the open safe, and started to 
run out through the directors’ room. Sitting at a 
nearby desk, Discount Clerk James 1. Clute pulled 
his revolver and gave chase. 

The thief eluded Clute, dropped his loot, and 
vanished — for a while. But history was later 
to-mark him as one of the world’s boldest and most 
adroit bank sneaks — a super crook whose 30-year 


career netted him a king’s ransom from banks 
both here and abroad. 


Attempted Theft from the 
Manufacturer's Bank, Cohoes, N. 


—August 11, 1881 


* * 


“The Kid” wouldn't find it so easy today. Moa- 
ern time locks, alarms, and other protective devices 
would cramp his style. But his latter-day counter- 
parts have improved on his techniques. Burglary, 
robbery, theft, embezzlement, and other crimes con- 
tinue to threaten the financial security of banks. 
A well-planned insurance program is an absolute 
necessity. 

Why not ask your local Etna representative to 
explain the function of the AEtna Plan — pioneer 
system of risk'and insurance ‘analysis? Using it, 
he can accurately locate the weak spots in your bank’ s 
insurance program and make sound recommenda- 
tions for improving your protection, not only against 
crime — but against all the hazards‘to which a 
modern bank is exposed. 


7Etna Casuatty ano Surety Company 


The £tma Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY 


History cannot deny, however, that James Wil- 
liam Burke, alias “Billy the Kid” fumbled — and 
fumbled most wretchedly — his first known “‘job’’. 


FIRE AND MARINE 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Connecticut 


Etna Life Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Hartford 15 
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check that says “‘approved’’! 


In the planning of his craft a seasoned yachtsman exercises great care. 
He is aware that details influence faultless functioning under sail. » » 
For a like reason the Banker lithographs his checks on La Monte 
Safety Paper. He knows their superior quality pleases his customers... 
their virtually complete safety contributes to the smooth functioning 
of his bank. » » Your lithographer can show you samples or we'll 
gladly send them direct. 


- A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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Outlook Issue Coming 


To mark the 77th convention of 
the American Bankers Association, 
scheduled for Chicago, September 
30-October 3, BANKING for Septem- 
ber will be the Outlook Issue. 
Carrying along an old custom, the 
next number of the magazine sets 
the stage for the A.B.A.’s annual 
meeting. Chicago and the great 
Midwest will be featured in text and 
pictures. There’ll also be articles of 
banking and business interest, fo- 
cused on prospects for the coming 
year, and reminders of the eventful 
administration of the Association’s 
1950-51 president, JAMES E. SHEL- 
TON, president of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 


A Well-Traveled Article 


Tue letter was on the stationery 
of the New York office of the United 
States Department of State. 

“We would very much appreci- 
ate,” it said, “your permission to 
distribute to State Department mis- 
sions in continental Europe, Latin 
America, the Middle East, the Far 
East and Africa for translation and 
possible translation republication in 
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local periodicals ‘Banker Agnew 
Runs a School’ by Karl Detzer 
which was reprinted in June 1951 
issue of The Reader’s Digest.” 

The Detzer article, which in 
BANKING was titled “A Bank’s Way 
to Better Local Government,” de- 
scribed the highly practical services 
of an unusual organization, the In- 
stitute of Municipal Management, 
in which a Boston bank and banker 
have roles. 

Another reprint request came 
from Mrs. NELSON Rostow of Ham- 
den, Connecticut, who said the 
League of Women Voters in her 
town was starting a program of 
reorganization of town government. 
That group was, she said, “much 
impressed with the work of the In- 
stitute.” 

Needless to say, BANKING im- 
mediately took steps to see that the 
State Department and Mrs. Rostow 
got their reprints. 


Mr. and Mrs. G.S.B. 


Mosr stories on The Graduate 
School of Banking, which the 
American Bankers Association con- 
ducts at Rutgers University, are 
about men. 

In this one there’s a Mrs. G.S.B. 

The evening after the Class of 
1951 got its diplomas, a new alum- 
nus, E. D. GASKINS, assistant vice- 
president of the American Trust 
Company, Charlotte, North Carolina, 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


In cooperation with several state bank- 
ers associations, the A.B.A. Public Rela- 
tions Council sponsored a Public Rela- 
tions Workshop at Atlantic City early 
in July, at which “Working With the 
Schools” (see page 34) was one of the 
topics discussed. Pictured are a few 
of the Workshop participants: Left to 
right, Messrs. Carl Dellmuth, John B. 
Mack, Jr., Ernest H. Watson, Gilbert B. 
Moyer, Arthur M. Mueller, Robert L. 
Lindquist, William K. Mendenhall, and 
Samuel P. Cassen 


Chicago office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill.; Washington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions: $4.50 yearly; Canada, $5.00; foreign, 
$5.50; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office at Philadelphia, 
Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. With the 
exception of official Association announcements, 
the American Bankers Association disclaims re- 
sponsibility for opinions expressed and statements 
made in articles published in this Journal. 


took Mrs. GASKINS to a New York 
television show—an audience par- 
ticipation program. The GASKINSES 
joined in the frolic for the prizes and, 
as a husband and wife team, won a 
20-inch t.v. set. Mrs. G. contributed 
the answer that clinched it. 

(In postscript we might add that 
the roster of the G.S.B. Class of 1951 
starts on page 85 of this issue.) 


Take a Bow, Mr. Hunter! . 


To the Editor: 

In the July 1951 issue of BANK- 
ING, Graham Hunter has a cartoon 
on Open House and Know Your 
Bank Week, which in my humble 
opinion is a very splendid piece of 
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Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
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Under the direction of officials with 


of service in this field, assur- 


my knowledge of requirements 


and valuable assistance. 
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work. I also like his slogan “Better 
Service Through Better Understand- 
ing.” 
JOHN D. BAINER, president, 
Merchants National Bank 
and Trust Company, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Bainer, a Know Your Bank 
Week pioneer, speaks for a large 
number of BANKING’S readers, for 
the Hunter drawings are attracting 
considerable attention. If you like 
’em, too, turn to page 55 and see 
what he did with a Women’s Finan- 
cial Forum theme. 

Later, Banker Bainer borrowed 
the original drawing. He planned to 
make an enlargement for lobby dis- 
play. 

And later still we got this wire 
from Carl G. Swanson, secretary of 
the Nebraska Bankers Association, 
Omaha: “Nebraska Bank Week un- 
der full steam ahead. With proper 


. credit could we borrow plate July 


BANKING page 38 entitled ‘Open 
House’?” Of course they could—and 
did. 


A.T.&T. Uses BANKING'S 
Money Order Story 


W: were pleased to give the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany permission to reproduce our 
June article, “New Money Orders 
Coming July 1.” The A.T.&T. trea- 
surer’s office sent the reprint to the 
treasurers of its associated com- 
panies, together with a letter on 


| the subject of the new forn. 


“I wonder if you’ve noticed that I’m 
constantly improving my signature?” 


Silver Lining 


To the Editor: 

The caption for your News Letter 
of June 15 follows: “Almost imper- 
ceptibly signs are beginning to 
emerge that public opinion ani 
public action are forcing a reluctant 
Federal Government to move toward 
making some decisions.”’ I think 
you have correctly stated the trend 
of public opinion, provided the Gov- 
ernment would make decisions in 
reverse to those which they have 
made for almost 20 long years. 
There are unmistakable signs of 
public demand for more conserva- 
tive policies and common sense in 
the demands for funds with which 
to run the Government. 

People are saying by the thous- 
ands in this country, “‘What’s the 
use? The Government is taking an 
unreasonable amount of the profits 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


Here are the kindergartners of the Murphysboro, Illinois, schools bringing 
their weekly Youth Savings deposits to The First National Bank. Grade school 


pupils 


come in on another day 
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leave you out in the cold , 
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Will Christmas 
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again? 


Why be frozen out when a Christmas 
savings plan can warm up new business? 

Ten million Americans are depositing 
over a billion dollars in Christmas sav- 
ings plans this year. About one third of 
that money will eventually turn up in 
permanent accounts. Many a new and 
valuable depositor begins as a savings 
plan participant. 

But many banks turn a cold shoulder 
to Christmas savings plans. More trou- 
ble than they’re worth, they argue. And 
unless a bank has an efficient system for 
handling it, a savings plan can mean 
heavy clerical and accounting costs. 


But with pre-punched McBee Key- 
sort coupons serving as deposit account 
slips, a bank needs no special tellers, no 
stamp inventory accounting and past- 
ing, no passbook posting for Christmas 
plan depositors. Customers don’t have 
to contend with long waiting lines, tell- 
ers are spared tiresome details. And the 
accounting is amazingly simple. Just 
sort, count and file the Keysort slips! 

Now is the time to set up a Christmas 
savings plan for your bank. But an efh- 
cient system takes preparation. So call 
in the McBee man near you and work 
out the details. Or write us. 


Just sort.......count.......and file! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort —The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ontario 
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WASHINGTON’S STATE-WIDE 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business June 30, 1951 


Resources Totals 

Cash and Due from Banks . . $185,788,551.83 
United States Government 

Securities . . . . . . 173,086,704.99 
Obligations of Federal 

Agencies . . « 
State and Municipal 

Securities . . . . . . 66641,318:32 
Other Bonds and 4.831,072.79 $438,899.261.14 
Loans and Discounts . 265,796,503.89 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 720,000.00 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture aad 

Fixtures, etc. . 
Interest Earned Not 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances . ‘ 


1,878,049.03 


3,086,918.08 


TOTAL ..... $716,797,174.58 


Liabilities 
Capital Stock 12,000,000.00 
Undivided . 9,067,680.91 
Reserves for Contingencies. . —5,543,343.69 $ 38,611.024.60 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 1,799,117.48 
Discount Collected Not Earned . 1,858,978.66 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 3,086,918.08 


Board of Directors 


Lawrence M. Arnold Thos. F. Gleed B. A. Perham 

J. H. Ballinger P. E. Harris W. G. Reed 

Henry Broderick L. C. Henry Wilbur W. Scruby 

F. H. Brownell, Jr. Charles H. Ingram Alfred Shemanski 

Charles F. Clise W. M. Jenkins Elbridge H. Stuart 

Earl D. Doran Eric A. Johnston J. A. Swalwell 

Joel E. Ferris Richard E. Lang George Van Waters 

O. D. Fisher Clarence D. Martin Katheryn Wilson 
Russell Miller 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


6,416,442.44 


“Let’s play hookey from all this and 
spend a quiet afternoon at the office” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
I make.” A tax expert said to me 
about a month ago, “The only bright 
spot in this socialistic trend of gov- 
ernment is that the people ar 
getting damn tired of having their 
profits absorbed in taxes—and what 
little is left to be confiscated by the 
inheritance tax.” 
I have always enjoyed your News 
Letter. 
JOHN Q. MCADAMs, president, 
The Winters State Bank, 
Winters, Texas 


BANKING’S NEWS LETTER 
(monthly) thanks Mr. McAdams for 
his comments. We feel safe in say- 
ing that his views on the tax situa 
tion are shared by other readers. 


Better Letters 


Ar the head office of THE CANA- 
DIAN BANK OF COMMERCE in Toronto 
there’s a library that serves the 
bank’s 600 branches, many of which 
are in small towns having no public 
or lending libraries. Fiction, non- 
fiction, banking and economic texts 
are circulated. Also, there’s a month- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“He’s from the bank. Getting a line on 
prospects for savings accounts” 


\ 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
6 BANKING 


‘Our collection trems? Weve used 
Bankers Trust tor about 20 years, Harry. 
Did you know they microtilm all transit 
items payable outside of New York ror 
their correspondents’ protection 


LIGE-SPEFD collection service through Bankers Trust 


Where collections are concerned, it’s 
accuracy, speed and dependability 
that count. 

When your bank sends its checks, 
notes, drafts, trade acceptances and 
bills of exchange to us for collection, 
you receive prompt and dependable 
service—twenty-four hours aday. All 
transit items payable outside of New 
York are microfilmed for your 
protection. 

Modern, high-speed equipment, 
plus careful work by experienced 
personnel, insure that your bank ob- 
tains the proceeds of its collection 
items with maximum speed. 
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To further minimize delay, you 
are invited to write us with a view 
to securing full benefit from mail 
and express schedules— both rail and 
air. 

In addition, our experienced Col- 
lection Department receives millions 
of coupons and bonds for collection 
every year. No matter how great our 
volume may be, particular attention 
is given to items that require special 
handling. Coupons and bonds are 


examined to expedite presentation 
and minimize “returns.” 

Through our experienced Foreign 
Division, we can also give you fast 
collection service on your foreign 
items. 

For full information on the col- 
lection service in which you are 
interested, please write Banking 
Department, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall St., 

New York 15. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Only National gives a choice of Za 


Class 1500 Teller’s Machine 


4 TOTALS e Duplicate audit tape permits release of cashed checks a 
‘ } any time for proving and posting. 
e Receipt printed from blank roll of safety paper shows 
date, amount, and consecutive number. 


e Teller’s balancing totals do not disturb auditor’s totals. 
e Visible dials for all transactions. Dials are visible to teller 


only. 
eItem counters indicate number of transactions for eat 


e Validates all inserted forms. total; also total number of transactions. 


e Repeat key permits last amount entered to be added into 
control total without entering amount on keyboard again. 


e All totals and audit tape under lock-and-key. 


With increased activity resulting in crowded lobbies, banks are tur 
ing to mechanization of their commercial teller’s windows to speed 
customer service, increase efficiency, and speed balancing. Nationd 
offers a choice of two teller’s machines that provide faster servict 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
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> Jellers Machines to meet your needs’ 


totals. 


or each 


Class 41 Teller’s Machine 


Filer 


6 OR MORE TOTALS 


*Date, amount, and consecutive number printed simul- 
taneously on single form deposit ticket and receipt, auto- 
matically perforated for quick separation. 


‘Visible teller’s dials for all list transactions. Visible to 
teller only. 


*Validates all inserted forms. 


*Repeat key permits last amount entered to be added into 


and faster balancing. Both machines are faster than 
any other method yet devised. Call your local National 
representative for a demonstration of these two unique 
machines. Choose the one that best fits your needs. 


COMPANY, DAYTON 9, 
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control total, without entering amount again on keyboard. 


Batch total key releases cashed checks with separate 
tape at any time for proving and posting. Grand total 
of cashed checks remains in machine. 


 Teller’s balancing totals, for faster cash balancing, do not 
disturb auditor’s totals. 


e List key permits several checks to be cashed in one simul- 
taneous listing operation. 


e Independent adding machine feature for listing items 
without disturbing control 
totals. 


e All totals and original print 
audit tape under lock-and-key. 
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Picked at Random— 
THIS IS WHAT BANKS 
SAY ABOUT 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


FES 


/\ 


AWAII “We feel The National City Bank of New York Travelers 
Checks to be the best known checks throughout Hawaii and 
are anticipating even greater sales this year than last.” 


/\ 


BELFAST. “We wish to express our appreciation of the excellent service 
which you have rendered to Mr. Hicks in connection with the 
loss of the National City Bank Travelers Checks.” 


FLORIDA 


“We do appreciate your prompt redemption and assure you 
this fact is quite impressive to customers who buy Travelers 


Checks. Mr. Brown asks us to convey to you his thanks.” 


“We have no hesitancy in recommending these checks to pur- 
chasers... We have been complimented many times for the 
prompt and efficient service of the National City Bank in the 


way of making refunds.” 


“For your information, the dollar volume of your checks sold 
exceeded by over a half million dollars the total amount of 


the next nearest competing brand of checks sold.” 


You will find that National City Bank Travelers Checks will build 
equal goodwill for your bank 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
First tn World Banking 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. * 67 Branches throughout Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


ly bulletin about new books and 
magazine articles of interest to 
bankers. 

Miss M. A. PEET, the librarian, re- 
ported BANKING’S “Effective Letter 
Writing” series, by W. P. DEMILLE, 
in this publication. The branch peo- 
ple immediately asked for reprints, 
and when we published the series in 
pooklet form she ordered a quantity. 

Assistant Secretary JOHN EMERY 
observes: “This spontaneous de- 
mand, it seems to me, certainly 
speaks well for the articles.” 


Speaking of letters, our popular 
expert on that subject, WILLIAM 
H. BUTTERFIELD, has another article 
in this month’s issue, continuing his 
July discussion of our Mother 
Tongue as it’s sometimes written in 
business epistles. 

Last month’s piece, “Our Grim 
Struggle With English,” was so well 
liked by Mary HAND, editor of 
American Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s employee publication, 
AM, that she asked permission to 
reprint it for the benefit of the 
$3,000 folks in the company’s family. 


How About This, California? 


From Nem N. Muzzy, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of the Union 
Trust Company, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, comes a picture (below) 
of the bank’s new curb teller. 

“You will note,” says Mr. Muzzy, 
“that the inevitable Florida sun- 
shine makes it advisable to provide 


an umbrella for our snorkel guard. | 


In California and other less for- 
tunate climes a similar umbrella 


The umbrella’s for sunshine, of course! 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


p Electricity affects 
global economy 
more than any 
other force at man’s 
disposal. Westing- 

house Electric Corporation, founded in 1866 by George 
Westinghouse, is one of the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of machines that generate, distribute, control, 
and use electric power. Its plants produce 300,000 
variations of 8,000 basic items, ranging from an elec- 
tric motor 5/8" long to the world’s largest alternating- 
current motor. Four such machines together with 
eighteen gargantuan generators make Grand Coulee 
Dam the largest single source of power ever assembled 
anywhere. In war and peace, in the home and in indus- 
try, electricity is essential to the American way of life. 
Essential also is the insurance industry which has long played 
an important role in the development of commercial, industrial, 
and cultural America... through providing vast sums of money 
for research and expansion, and by furnishing the protection 
which progress demands. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1951 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Income Receivable 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate Owned . er 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances . 


Other Assets . 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits 
TaneiDepotits « 
U. S. Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits . 

Total Deposits . 
Dividends Payable 
Income Collected in Advance . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Reserve for Future Loan Losses . ‘ 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expense 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves 


TOTAL 


$123,330,401.31 


186,477,301.62 
36,405,337.22 
8,360,147.76 
269,540,002.93 
1,896,620.90 
1,050,000.00 
7,366,129.32 
113,634.44 


16,043,805.22 
778,461.66 


$651,361,842.38 


$298,935,362.05 


201,657,686.24 
17,693,453.87 
66,081,866.65 


. $584,368,368.81 


900,000.00 
2,376,411.99 
16,586,807.34 
2,877,648.12 
2,649,587.04 
20,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
4,771,994.40 
1,831,024.68 


$651,361,842.38 


Securities carried at $113,302,334.81 are pledged to secure trust deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits, as required by law. 


BAKERSFIELD BERKELEY CHICO FRESNO HANFORD © HAYWARD © LEMOORE MERCED « MODESTO 
OAKLAND © PALO ALTO © RED BLUFF © REDDING © SACRAMENTO © SAN FRANCISCO © SAN JOSE 


Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“I may have been a little underde. 
posited, but I’ve never been overdrawn” 


might be useful as protection from 
rain and snow.” 


The Printer Followed Instructions 


From HowArD W. SHAPIRO, assist- 
ant cashier of the Pittsfield (Mas- 
sachusetts) National Bank, comes 
this one: 

“Many errors which occur in the 
normal course of business are not 
without their humorous side. The 
following is an experience which 
had our whole staff chuckling: 

“We recently received a check- 
book we had ordered from our sup- 
plier. Upon examining the book we 
discovered that while the printer 
had numbered each check he had 
not imprinted the customer’s name. 
When we examined our files pre- 
paratory to writing the company to 
request that the error be corrected, 
it was discovered that the order had 
been sent in for one of our deposi- 
tors whose account is carried under 
the title of ‘No Namie’.” 


Progress is a condition where 
people are so busy building time 
saving machinery they haven’t any 
time for leisure. 


If you want to know your worst 
faults, quarrel with your best friend. 


No man who has ever seen @ 
spring seed catalog doubts the ex- 
istence of faith. 


Never expect education to shorten 
a donkey’s ears. 
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CHRISTMAS 
CLUB 


NEW FAMILIES 
IN YOUR AREA? 


ARTERS FOR mE 


hristmas, Club 


ORED THE nc ORPO 
RGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLUB 
MATORS OF THE 
HRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 


PAYMENT 


NUMBER 


{ 
DUE THIS WEEK 
— 


INTRODUCE THEM TO YOU 


Simplest, friendliest, most effective 
way to reach common ground with 
the new families in your area is 


through Christmas Club. 


Through extensive national ad- 
vertising, Christmas Club becomes 
known to more millions every year 

. and more millions join. 


New Christmas Club members 
come not only from families new to 
their communities, but also from 
families and folks long established 
locally who never before used any of 
the financial services of the partici- 
pating bank to meet their problems 
or reach their goals. 


Once these people join Christmas 
Club, however, the assembled facts 


show that in the vast majority of 
instances they do take out home 
mortgage loans and home improve- 
ment loans, start educational funds, 
rent safe deposit boxes, and open 
checking and savings accounts. 


Christmas Club, A Corporation, 
can help you operate and promote 
your Christmas Club in such a way 
that it will create prospects for every 
service you offer to the public. Why 
not let us have the nearest Christmas 
Club staff member discuss the mat- 
ter at your desk and at your con- 
venience? He has every system for 
efficient operation and a wide variety 
of advertising material to build an ef- 
ficient program to meet your local 
needs. 


Christmas 
Corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS - 
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BUILDS CHARACTER > 


Business and 
Personal Loans 


Administration 


Housewives 
Executives 
Teachers 
Salesmen 
Doctors 
Lawyers 


Checking 
Accounts 


Insurance men Manufacturers 


Realty men 
Carpenters 
Nurses 
Students 
Grocers 


Office workers 
Factory workers 
Policemen 
Firemen 
Clergymen 


BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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How to Deal with 
INFLATION 


i. LEON H. KEYSERLING 


have shown the danger of 

viewing national policy in 
too short a time perspective. Im- 
mediately following the communist 
aggression of a year ago, some ex- 
tremists responded with such a 
hypersensitivity to the immediate 
situation that they wanted to raise 
a 10-million man army, spend a 
hundred billion dollars a year for 
national defense, or drop bombs 
upon Moscow in a “preventive” war. 
On the economic front, extremists 
wanted to “freeze” the whole econ- 
omy under a system of controls 
more comprehensive and inflexible 
than anything undertaken during 
World War Il. 

Wisely rejecting the counsel of 
these extremists, the nation under- 
took a substantial but gradual mili- 
tary build-up, and synchronized 
economic policy with a defense 
policy geared to the prospect of 
a long period of international 
tension far short of a world-wide 
conflagration. 


Ts events of the past year 


A Recent Change 


In recent months, and particularly 
in recent weeks, a different situation 
has prevailed. There is good pros- 
pect of the cessation of. active hos- 
tilities in Korea. Prices for some 
months now have levelled off, and 
there has been some softening of the 
economy, although it is still operat- 
ing at very high levels of production 
and employment measured against 
current capacity and available man- 
power. Under these circumstances, 
some extremists responsive only to 
the developments of the moment 
would abandon or drastically slash 
the defense program and abandon 
the machinery of inflation control. 

But in a more sensible time per- 
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spective, the most reasonable as- 
sumtions we can make as to the 
economic outlook are: 

First, I believe that we can legiti- 
mately assume that the Congress 
will be wise enough to continue to 
support the scheduled expansion of 
our defensive strength. Soviet power 
and Soviet intent have not been 
changed. 


Investment Level 


Second, I believe that we can 
legitimately assume that the level 
of total investment will continue to 
be very high. The needs of the de- 
fense program, and the ample 
domestic markets to sustain that 
part of our national production 
which is not required for defense 
purposes, should prevent total gross 
business investment from falling 
more than 20-25 percent (including 
inventory accumulation) below the 
all-time peak rates of early 1951 
at any time during the next few 
years. This would still be very high, 
indeed. 


Leon H. Keyserling 


Third, the incomes of consumers 
after taxes, even if new tax legis. 
lation is promptly enacted, will con- 
tinue to rise greatly above the peak 
levels which have been reached dur. 
ing the past year. In the very short 
run, the vagaries of consumers are 
unpredictable; but in the longer run, 
it is a fair proposition that rising 
consumer incomes particularly when 
income is as well distributed as it 
is in this country, will produce a 
rising propensity to try to spend 
this income for the needs and nice 
ties of life. 

Coupling these three factors, the 
longer-range outlook is for a revival 
of inflationary pressures. 


6 Policies Required 


The policies required are: 

(1) Tax increases sufficient to 
balance the budget, plus further 
economies. 

(2) The maintenance of selective 
credit controls, accompanied by re- 
straints which have been placed 
upon excessive business lending. 

(3) The vigorous encouragement 
of private savings and of bond 
purchases. 

(4) Careful allocation of vital 
materials in short supply. 

(5) Price and wage stabilization 
to supplement these other measures, 
but not as a substitute for them. 

(6) Above all, harder work, more 
careful planning, and judicious busi- 
ness investment to expand output— 
for more production of the things 
we need most is the main road to 
progress. 

A wise combination of these meas- 
ures can be successful only through 
increased public understanding and 
maximum cooperation and agree 
ment between the Government and 
all of the sectors in private produc- 
tion. Under current world condi- 
tions, there is no room for unneces- 
sary division on the home front. 
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II. EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 


that we know what we must do 

to stop inflation and that we 
have iaken several of the requisite 
steps. 

Webster defines inflation as a “dis- 
proportionate and relatively sharp 
and sudden increase in the quantity 
of money or credit or both, relative 
to the amount of goods available for 
purchase. Inflation always produces 
a rise in the price level.” 

In popular language Webster’s 
definition has been telescoped to 
read “Inflation is a rise in the price 
level.” 

This change in meaning has 
slipped into the language almost un- 
noticed, with serious effects. A 
symptom has taken the place of the 
disease. And it is not surprising to 
find some groups advocating treat- 
ment of the symptom (price in- 
creases) by direct means (price con- 
trols), in a manner akin to immers- 
ing a fevered patient in icewater 
and letting it go at that. 


A Monetary Phenomenon 


Inflation is primarily a monetary 
phenomenon. Therefore the basic 
treatment must address itself to 
money and its use. 

The scare buying and hoarding 
on the part of housewives and busi- 
ness following the Korean aggres- 
sion in June 1950 was financed by 
a rapid expansion in private credit 
—and by a rapid step-up in the 
velocity of money turnover. Current 
deficit financing on the part of the 
Government played no role in the 
recent upward price pressure. But 
it is important to recognize that 
the deficit spending of the depres- 
sion and World War II, which raised 
our liquid assets from about $65- 
billion in 1939 to about $250-billion 
now, provided vast spending power 
which could and was activated. 
Rapid shifts in “liquidity prefer- 
ences,” with such a large volume of 
liquid assets outstanding, can al- 
ways have a powerful expansionist 
or contractionist effect upon the 
economy. Redemption of savings 
bonds and this more rapid turnover 
of liquid assets were important in 
financing the inflationary pressures 
since Korea. 

The fixed interest rate pattern 


Test is good reason to believe 
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adopted by the United States Trea- 
sury, and only abandoned on March 
3 of this year, was a powerful in- 
flationary force. 

Perhaps more quickly than we 
had a right to expect, the United 
States Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System announced “an ac- 
cord” on March 3, which is likely to 
go down in history as the most im- 
portant monetary decision of our 
time. 


Important Results 


This decision led to withdrawal 
of Federal Reserve support of the 
fixed interest rate pattern, a prompt 
increase in interest rates and cutting 
off some marginal borrowing in the 
ensuing months. But far more im- 
portant, it provided the power to 
put to an end the rapid conversion 
of Federal debt into bank credit. 

It restored, it is to be hoped, the 
Federal Reserve System’s powers to 
control commercial bank reserves, 
which is the key to the control of 
credit. 

Quickly, insurance companies and 
many other financial institutions 
found their lending plans overcom- 
mitted. New commitments were 
slowed down. They no longer could 
dump their Government bonds on 
the market without loss. 

Meantime, of course, the control 
of instalment and real estate credit 
authorized by the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 was beginning to 
show its effects. New housing starts 
in May 1951 were only 97,000 as 


Emerson P. Schmidt 


against 149,000 in May 1950. Dur- 
able goods began to pile up on the 
shelves. Inventories of new and 
used cars began to mount. By May 
1951 some automobile manufac- 
turers closed down for “readjust- 
ments.” The Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Program, worked out by the 
Federal Reserve, the commercial 
banks and other institutions in 
March, is having a telling effect. In 
May a soldiers’ bonus bond issued 
in West Virginia found no bidders! 
Is this temporary? It need not be. 

The revolutionary character of 
the monetary experience through 
which we have passed has not yet 
fully sunk into the public conscious- 
ness. It is becoming progressively 
more obvious that a balanced bud- 
get and tight credit controls can 
indeed prevent inflation. 

The anticipatory buying since 
Korea, the balanced budget and the 
tighter credit controls will reduce 
the inflationary pressures below 
what was anticipated only recently. 


A Mixed Picture 


A few months ago it was antici- 
pated in Washington that wage and 
salary income would stand by year’s 
end at $20- to $25-billion above the 
figure of December 1950. Now it is 
generally believed that the increase 
will be less. From April 1950 to 
April 1951 personal income rose by 
$31-billion. But in the first four 
months of this year the rise has 
been at less than half that rate of 
increase—only $4.3-billion increase 
from January to April. Tight credit 
will stiffen employers’ resistance to 
inflationary wage demands—and 
nothing else will do so. This will 
lead to more strikes. The Federal 
Reserve index of physical produc- 
tion has remained almost stationary 
since January when price controls 
were instituted—January, 221, and 
May, 223. (1933-39=— 100.) Com- 
modity prices have shown a down- 
trend. One spot commodity index 
declined from 221 at the beginning 
of April to 202 by June 29. The 
futures index in the same period 
declined from 208 to 180. 

Thus, while the picture is mixed, 
expansion and contraction forces 
both being present, there is some 
reason to believe that inflationary 
pressures will not be as strong for 
the balance of the year as they were 
a year ago. Yet, we would be on 
dangerous ground if we projected 
the current lull into the future. 
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More valuable than any gold strike are 
the fabulous mineral reserves newly dis- 
covered in Canada... oil and natural 
gas in the Prairies—iron ore in Northern 
Quebec, Labrador and Ontario — tita- 
nium in Quebec—uranium in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan. 

To assist in the development of these 
discoveries, U. S. business invested an 
estimated $1 billion in Canada in 1950 
—more than during all four years from 
1946-49. 

Your expansion-minded customers ma’ 
find proft in this Canadian “gold rush.” 
To investigate the possibilities of min- 
ing, processing, manufacturing or mer- 
chandising, let Canada’s first bank—the 
Bank of Montreal— act as your agent 
on-the-spot. 

For information on exchange, tax provi- 
sions, leases, plant sites or prospects, 
contact any of our three U. S. offices or 
write the Business Development Depart- 
ment, Bank of Montreal, Place d’Armes, 
Montreal. 


64 Wall St. 
Chicage - - 27 S.La Salle St. 
San Francisce -333 CaliforniaSt. 


BANK OF 
MonTREAL 


(Canada’s First Bank Coast-to-(Coast 
Head Office— Montreal 


550 Branches Canada 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 
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| 
incredibly meticulous in 
her banking ritual was the lady 

school teacher who made her digni- 
fied entry into our bank a few days 
ago, minced over to the lobby desk 
| and painstakingly endorsed a check, 
| which she presented to the teller 
for cashing. After deliberately 
counting the money twice over, she 
| handed the teller a slip of paper, 
| saying primly, “Here’s your re- 
| ceipt.” 

The “receipt” was a regulation 
deposit ticket which read: 

Deposited by 


Susan Vanderbilt Morris 
June 16, 1951 


| Checks as follows: $83.67 
Cash 83.67 
Total $00.00 


So bewildered was the teller that 
he could only whisper the auto- 
matic “thark you.” 


* * * 


HIS incident relates how a bank’s 

notary unwittingly served as an 
aid to the little blind god with the 
bow and arrows. Attending college 
in another state, the daughter of 
a customer fell victim to Cupid and 
secretly married the object of her 
affections. Shortly thereafter she 


| confessed by letter to her dismayed 


parents, who promptly urged a 
quick and secret divorce. They 


| were naturally anxious to keep the 
| entire affair from publicity, since, 
| should the college—a very strict 
denominational school—learn of the 


marriage, it would mean the girl’s 


| expulsion. 


To apply for a divorce, it was of 
course necessary for the young wife 
to sign the requisite papers. The 
family attorney had drawn up the 
application, ready for signature; 
and the father entrained for the 
school, where he finally persuaded 
the reluctant bride to sign the docu- 
ment. With secrecy constantly in 
mind, he did not trouble to have 
the signature witnessed by a no- 
tary, and so he came into the bank 
and asked the notary public there 
to sign and affix her seal to the 
papers. 

The notary explained that since 
she had not seen the papers signed 
she had no authority to witness the 
signature. This seemed a quite ab- 
surd reason to the impetuous par. 


ent. The girl had signed the papers 
and here was a letter with her sig- 
nature, exactly similar, to prove it, 
indicating her willingness to secure 
2 divorce. What possible harm 
could there be in notarizing the 
paper under those circumstances? 

“But this letter was signed in 
another state, over a thousand miles 
away, in which I have no authority 
as a notary, and besides I did not 
actually see her sign the paper. 
I cannot notarize it for you,” she 
maintained. 

Muttering something about lack 
of cooperation, the father left in 
high dudgeon. But the wisdom the 
notary had shown in sticking to 
her decision became unmistakably 
evident a few weeks later, when an 
announcement of the marriage ap- 
peared in the newspapers. The girl 
had changed her mind again. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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Machine of 


Exeru SIVE features enable the 
Friden to perform more steps in figure-work 


without operator decisions than any other Amer ican Business 


calculating machine ever developed. SSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSESSHSHSOOES 


Many thousands of Fridens are serving 
in banks. In computing savings account in- 
terest and analyzing checking accounts... 
in instalment loan accounting and setting 
up new loans...this machine is uniquely 
efficient. The Friden increases work output 
with absolute control of accuracy. It is so 
automatic in every computation that no 
special operator training is required. 

Ask your local Friden Man to show you 
cost-cutting applications of Friden “figure 
thinking” in banking. 
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62 Years a Director 


D. BRANDON, after 62 years 

e as a director of the Butler 
(Pennsylvania) Savings and Trust 
Company, decided to resign. He 
wrote his letter in longhand, walked 
into the bank, and presented it. He 
was 103 years old last November. 

The bank says that “we are of 
the opinion that Mr. Brandon was 
the oldest living bank director in 
the country, but have no statistics to 
support this belief.” 

Mr. Brandon has several “oldest” 
titles, among which are oldest liv- 
ing graduate of Washington and 
Jefferson College (class of 1868) 
and oldest living member of Delta 
Tau Delta fraternity. 

He said that he didn’t feel he was 
deserting the bank since his son, 
John W. Brandon, is a vice-presi- 
dent and director. 


| 


W. D. Brandon, 
103 years old, 
after serving for 
62 years as a bank 
director, gives his 
handwritten resig- 
nation to Jj. S. 
Campbell, Jr., | 
president of the ~ 
bank, as execu- 
tive vice-president || 
J. B. Grieves 


looks on 


The Butler Savings and Trust 
Company has been in continuous 
operation for the past 83 years. Mr. 
Brandon had been a director since 


Left to right, Walter Brier, Peter Brennan, John Frassa, Hugh Brewer, and Wil- 

liam Turck, representing The National City Bank of New York, won the Sabin 

Cup golf tournament and the right to represent the Bankers Athletic League in an 
inter-city tournament at Philadelphia 


Street 


January 8, 1889, when he was a 
youngster of 41. 

He won’t lack for things to do 
since he maintains an interest in a 
law office he occupies with his son. 
He is a familiar figure on the streets 
of Butler as he walks to and from 
the office. 


New York Bank Golfers 


to Tackle Philadelphia 

66 Se golf team of The 

National City Bank of New 
York, by winning the Bankers Ath- 
letic League Sabin Cup golf tourna- 
ment will represent the New York 
area in a contest at Philadelphia 
with The Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company’s team which won 
Philadelphia’s tournament for the 
E. A. Roberts trophy. 

Thirteen banks were represented 
in the New York team play. Tour- 
nament date for inter-city honors 
has been tentatively set for Septem- 
ber 14 at the Sunnybrook Golf Club 
of Philadelphia. 


ELMER BECK, president of the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Statement of Condition, June 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 665,665,979.70 
United StatesGovernment Obligations. 1,141,244,522.12 
Other Bonds and Securities. 158,694,814.51 
Loans and Discounts. . 564,473,898.22 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 4,800,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 2,423,800.09 
Income Accrued but Not Collected.... 7,082,657.35 
Banking House 9,150,000.00 


$2,553,535,671.99 


LIABILITIES 
$2,338,828,071.48 
Acceptances... 2,434,105.09 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and 
Expenses 6,630,507.46 


Reserve for Contingencies 18,105,596.54 


LiL by 100,000,000.00 


fi 


$2,553,535,671.99 


—_— United States Government Obligations carried at $375,546,124.30 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits =e for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


en Continental Illinois National Bank 
—“ and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| 
aa 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WALTER J. CUMMINGS, Chairman 
}. Q. ADAMS EDWARD A. CUDAHY THEODORE V. HOUSER H. A. SCANDRETT 
ea. 


Estate Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy _ — Sears, Roebuck Railroad Executive, retired 
CARL A. BIRDSALL Packing Company and Co. JUDSON F. STONE 
President JOHN F. CUNEO R. LEAVELL 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND President, The Cuneo Press, Inc. anker ae FT 
Managing Owner, Borland MARSHALL FIELD HERMAN WALDECK 
Properties President, Field Enterprises, Inc. artner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
CHAMP CARRY LAWRENCE P. FISHER : ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. R. L. WILLIAMS 
President, Pullgnan Incorporated Director, General MotorsCorporation President, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. President, Chicago and North 
D. A. CRAWFORD CHARLES Y. FREEMAN A. W. PEAKE : Western Railway System 
Chairman, Finance Committee, Chairman, Commonwealth Edison President, Standard Oil Company CHARLES D. WIMAN 
Pullman Incorporated Company (Indiana) President, Deere & Company 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 
Farmers State Bank of Dwight, Kan. 
sas, has been appointed Kansas Bank 
Commissioner to succeed B. A 
Welch, who resigned because of jll- 
ness. Mr. BECK is a former state 
treasurer. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


sa 


S. C. Waugh Honored 


AMUEL C. WAUGH, president of 
The First Trust Company of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and a past presi- 
dent of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association, this 
year received the “Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service” of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

Mr. Waugh was chosen for this 
honor by joint action of the board 
of regents of the university and the 
executive committee of the univer- 


Plentiful POWER 
sity’s alumni association. The award 
for Industries Locating in the «ists of certificate and a modal 


which was specially designed and 


struck. Mr. Waugh graduated from 
LAS VEGAS ARE A the University of Nebraska in the 


class of 1915. 


The great generators of Hoover dependable Union Pacific rail serv- Kincspury S. NICKERSON, vice- 
Dam provide adequate electric ice and a good labor supply. | president and director of the First 
power for industries locating in Pen ee | National Bank of Jersey City, has 
this fast-growing southern Nevada ‘ Y mcr a large been advanced to executive vice- 
territory. Located midway be- war-time basic magnenun plant president. Mr. NICKERSON was with 
converted to private pur- Bank and Trust Company, 

suits and is the center of an ex- ew York, for 17 years and for three 


tain areas, it is well situated for 
warehousing, manufacturing and 
processing. There are neither state 
income nor state sales taxes. 


years with the Pittsfield (Massachu- 


panding chemical industry. Portions (CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


of state owned land adjacent to 
this plant, with a supply of water 


Together with excellent utilities are | or lease for industrial uses. Office of Ist National Bank and Trust 
Co., Paterson, New Jersey, Board Chair- 

e e e man F. Raymond Peterson, holds up one 
of the winning ticket stubs which 
brought a Savings Bond to a lucky vis- 
LAKE itor. Some 5,000 people visited the 
CITY affair between 4 P.M. and 9 P.M. The 
bank’s Straight Street Office recently 

opened the first drive-in teller facilities 

in the area 


Beautiful man-made Lake Mead, formed by the building of 
Hoover Dam, offers boating, fishing and swimming. One 
can work and enjoy life in southern Nevada. 


LAS VEGAS 


LOS ANGELES HENDERSON 


BOULDER CITY 
(HOOVER DAM) 


Systemwide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include sites 
in these eleven States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, KANSAS, MON- 
TANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 161 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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FIDE et FIDUCIA 


... FAITH AND TRUST”—the principles 


which have guided The Hanover Bank for more 
than a century. 


BANKS... 


in all parts of the country have been correspondents of The 


Hanover Bank for more than fifty years. A bank is known by 
the correspondents it keeps. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKERS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


3 


BOOKS 
IN 
ONE! 


% 2900 pages of 
the latest information 
on—!I. Banks; 2. Invest- 
ment Bankers; and 3. Life 
Insurance Companies. 


Why not join those who know? Use the 
best in Bank Directory Service. Order 
your copy today. 


SEPTEMBER 1951 EDITION 
It's coming soon! 


Single issue price $27.50 
Five year rate $20.00 a copy 


For further information write 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


130 Fourth Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 


Harry C. Carr Wm. B. Walker 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
setts) National Bank before joining 
the Jersey City bank in 1949. 


New Top Management at 
First of Philadelphia 


-— C. Carr, president of The 
First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia since 1941, has been made 
chairman of the board. Vice-presi- 
dent WILLIAM B. WALKER has been 
elected president. 

Mr. WALKER, 47, be comes the 
bank’s youngest president. First 
National celebrated on July 11 its 
88th birthday. 

Mr. Carr is the first person to 
bear the title of chairman of the 
board since 1924. 


American Trust Co., San Fran- 
cisco, named L. L. BUSH a vice- 
president. 


CHARLES E. G. Luoyp, formerly 
of Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc., has joined 
the Rutherford (New Jersey) Trust 
Company to assist in the trust de- 
partment. 


R. P. McComas Alma S. Dixon 


PARKER McCoMAS, president of 
Philip Morris & Co., has been elected 
chairman of the advisory board of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company’s 
new office at 100 Park Avenue, New 
York. 


Atma S. Drxon, editor of The 
Syracuse (New York) Trust Com- 
pany’s employee publication News 
Time, has been made advertising 
manager for the bank. Mrs. Drxon 
is a member of the board of directors 
of the Upstate Council of Industrial 
Editors, an affiliate of the American 
Association of Industrial Editors. 
She has been associated with Syra- 
cuse Trust for three years in its 
public relations division. 


MALCOLM B. MCDONALD has re- 
signed as executive vice-president 
of First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis to become vice-president of 
International Milling Company, one 
of the world’s largest milling or- 
ganizations. He had been active in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Board Chairman Wm. Gage Brady, Jr., presenting silver tray to Cleveland E. 
Dodge, vice-president of Phelps Dodge rporation, on completion of 25 years 
as a director of The National City Bank of New York. Other directors in the 
picture are, left to right, Boykin C. Wright, Shearman, Sterling & Wright; Sos- 
thenes Behn, chairman, I. T. & T.; Gerard Swope, honorary president, General 
Electric; Howard C. Sheperd, president, National City Bank; Edward A. Deeds, 
chairman, National Cash Register; Mr. Brady; Mr. Dodge; Curtis E. Calder, 
chairman, Electric Bond and Share; W. Randolph Burgess, chairman executive 
committee, National City Bank; Amory Houghton, chairman, Corning Glass; 
Reginald B. Taylor, Williamsville, N. Y.; and Joseph P. Grace, Jr., president, 
W. R. Grace & Co. 
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“Here's the most useful 
hook on my desk... 


and it’s FREE! 


“If a part of your job, like mine, is buying printing, you may 
be planning a series of mailings today—a ‘“‘public relations” 
folder, envelope enclosures. Tomorrow it may be a new letter- 
head with envelopes to match. Or you may decide it’s time 
to consider a more suitable check paper. Later on you may 
want to bring your accounting forms up to date—or revise 
your file cards. 

“How do you choose the right paper for each job? Fumble 
through piles of samples, swatches, portfolios? That’s what I 
did—once. But now I just turn to my Comprehensive Sample 
Book of Hammermill Papers. Here in this handy volume, I 
find in a minute or two exactly the information I need. I mean 
it! It’s the most useful book on my desk.’’ 

Send for your copy of this master Sample Book—keep it 
on your desk for ready reference. To buyers of paper and 
printing, it’s FREE. 


It’s the new edition of Comprehen- 
sive Sample Book of Hammermill 
Papers... 201 pages .. . stepped 
swatches . . . “lie-flat” binding! 


WAYS YOU'LL 
USE THIS BOOK! 


Here you’ ll find paper to help you... 


. Choose paper for letterheads that give the right 
impression of your bank. 


- Select the right paper for your departmental forms. 


- Maintain clean, durable ledger entry records that save 
in orginal cost yet give full user satisfaction. 


. Safeguard customer satisfaction with checks that 
provide true protection against alteration. 


. Obtain cleaner, more readable copies from every run 
on your mimeograph machine. 


- Secure one paper that runs equally well on either 
gelatin or spirit duplicators. 


- “Package” your booklets and brochures with covers 
that win attention. 


- Get better mailing pieces for your money. 


Purchase file and index cards which have snap, 
stiffness and long life. 


+ Produce colorfully printed good will builders. 


HAVE ALL THIS INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


Send for FREE copy now/ 


August 1951 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1501 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


Please send me—FREE—the Comprehensive Sample Book of 
Hammermill Papers. 


Positi 
(Please attach to, or write on your business letterhead, and give your 
title or job description. No salesman will call.) B-Aug. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Net Sales . . « $42,398,000 $32,763,000 


Earnings Before Taxes . . . . ,432, $ 1,829,000 John S. Shaw, Jr. Percy H. Howarth 

AYSTROM Federal Taxes on Income . . . $ 655,000 
Het . $ 1,174,000 | | (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
GROWTH $ the American Bankers Association, 

the Minnesota Bankers Association, 

| Stockholders’ Investment Per Share ae. 

(Book Value) . we $ 27.29 and the Association of Reserve City 

Number of Shares Outstanding . 624,911 ’ Bankers. 


JOHN S. SHAW, JR., formerly an 

Sales in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1951 were the largest in our peacetime officer of the Commercial National 

history. Earnings before taxes were at an all-time high, and after taxes Bank and Trust Company of New 

were $3.90 per share. Net worth of our capital stock climbed to $29.42 per share. : 

These additional facts helped make the year a memorable one: York, has been appointed an am 
sistant vice-president of the Bank 


Our new name of New York and Fifth Avene 
During the year we changed our name from ATF Incorporated to Daystrom, Bank. He will b ern’ ant 
Incorporated. This gave us a name much more in keeping with our diversified : will be concerned primamiy 


activities. Originally engaged in the manufacturing of printing presses and with the business of the bank in the 
type, the corporation has extended its activities into four other industries. middle south and the southwest. 


Defense activities r 
The Daystrom companies will do a big job for Uncle Sam. The backlog of R. PARKER KUHN, director and 
defense orders now almost equals last year’s commercial sales of $42,398,000. member of the executive committee 


Plant expansion of The First Boston Corporation, has 
For more production we must have additional plant capacity. We’re building been elected a trustee of Harlem 
a new 350,000-square-foot factory near Scranton, Pa., for defense production, and Savings Bank of New York. 
another of 100,000-square-foot area at Anaheim, Calif. When these new 
plants go into operation, the greatest peacetime employe enrollment in our 


history will be greater still. Percy H. HOWARTH, superinten- 


dent of the Bank of Montreal’s On- 


tario district for the past five years, 
om celebrated as the 20,000th printing press came off the Hine at American has been promoted to the manager: 
ype Founders. And we’re not only holding our place as the world’s leading : q s 2. 
supplier of printing equipment, but at the same time, we’re also turning ship of the bank’s main office in 
out tank guns for the Army. That’s an example of how we are getting enential | Toronto. He succeeds CHARLES 0. 
defense work done and concurrently meeting civilian demands. ——— Moon, who retires as of the end of 


Our 20,000th printing press 


New fashions in furniture July. 
Daystrom’s famous chromed tubular steel household furniture 
gained additional consumer appreciation during the year, GEORGE F. WINGERTZAHN has been 


and its style and beauty brought its second successive Fashion made auditor of the Emigrant In- 
Academy Gold Medal Award. To augment our line and er 


provide greater product variety for our thousands of furniture dustrial Savings Bank, New York 
dealers, we are now also manufacturing wood dinette sets with | ~ fark 3), | City. 
Daystromite table tops and attractive plastic chair coverings. — 
A copy of our 58th annual report will be mailed to you on request. | J. FRANK -HONOLD has been ad- 
| vanced to vice-president at Chase 


National Bank. 
D AYS + R () M y INCORPORATED ORVAL W. ADAMS, executive vice- 


(Formerly ATF Incorporated) president of the Utah First National 
ELIZABETH, N. J. Bank of Salt Lake City and a former 

The Daystrom family: (CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, INC., DAYSTROM FURNITURE, Eastern Divi- 
Elizabeth, N. J., and Mount Vernon, N. Y. sion, at Olean and Friendship, N. Y. Produces J. Frank Honold G.F. Wingertzahn 


Letterpress, offset and gravure printing presses, chromed tubular steel and wood dinette sets. 
foundry type and other graphic arts equipment. 


DAYSTROM FURNITURE, Western Divi- 
DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION, sion, at Fullerton and Anaheim, Calif. Chromed 
Elizabeth, N. J. and Scranton, Pa. tubular steel and wood dinette sets. 
Manufacturer of defense materials. :- 


DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 
DAYSTROM LAMINATES, INC., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufactures sound record- 
Daystrom, N. C. Producer of hard plywoods. ers and electronic instruments. 


This advertisement is set in ATF type faces: Bulmer, Gentury Bold, Onyx, Balloon Extrabold, and Bernhard Modern Bold 
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HERE ARE THE FACTS AND FIGURES 


One Gray AupocraPH plastic disc holds over 
an hour’s dictation. That’s more than 28 type- 
written pages—a record no other dictating 
machine can touch! 

Join efficiency-conscious users everywhere 
who are putting time to more profitable use 
with versatile Gray AUDOGRAPH. Simply sound- 
write memos, sales reports, conferences and 
correspondence. Y our office output will increase 
30% ...and your secretary will be free for 
other important work. 

AUDOGRAPH’s operation is unbelievably sim- 


ting efficiency 


ple. One flick of a finger and you're recording. 
No arms to lift or adjust; relax and let 
AupocraPH do the work! Discs are feather- 
weight, easy to file and can be resurfaced for 
reuse up to 50 times... this means there’s no 
discarding after one recording. 

AupocraPH is tops with secretaries, too. The 
exclusive electromatic index flashes a red light 
to indicate approaching corrections and green 
signals for ends of messages. Your voice comes 
over with bell-clarity ...and tone control 
allows full treble-to-bass range. 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Connecticut 
Send me Booklet 8-U—‘‘Now We Really Get Things Done!” 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation. (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 

countries, TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. $. PAT. OFF 
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Need a * 

Watchdog? 
e Industrial activity here 
in the Quaker City is hit- 
ting record peaks in growth 
andexpansion. Yourclients 
with interests here will, 
more and more, need a 
*‘Johnny-on-the-spot” to 
handle and guard their 
interests. 


e Central-Penn is well- 
equipped to furnish rapid, 
accurate counsel — based 
on its more than 120 years 
experience serving business 
and industry. 


e May we be of service? 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
INSURANCE 


DEPOSIT 
CORPORATION 


&<7rONG 


DIN WRAPPERS 


The stock is Kraft, 100% Spruce — the 
strongest made. Gives coins greater pro- 
tection as actual tests prove. Imprinting 
indicia in colors, figures, and letters pro- 
vides triple identification to every package, 
thus increases legibility, speed in handling, 
and greater accuracy. Tapered edges and 
gummed straight edges. Packed 1,000 in 
box. 


FREE SAMPLES — Write Today, Dept. N 
The €. L. DOWNEY Comnany 


HANNIBAL MissOuRt 


World Largest Mjrs. of Coin Wrappers 


L. L. McCullough Steve H. Bomar 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
(1937) president of the American 
Bankers Association, has been elect- 
ed president of the Salt Lake City 

Clearing House Association. 


At Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Vice-president STEVE H. 
Bomar takes on additional duties of 
secretary, and trust officer L. L. 
McCULLOUGH is named treasurer. 


ROBERT L. OARE, formerly vice- 
chairman, and for several years 
legal counsel of his bank, has been 
made chairman of the board of the 
First Bank and Trust Company, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


DAvID BIONDI, for the past 17 years 
with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, has joined the Roslyn (New 
York) National Bank & Trust Co. 
as a vice-president. 


A. M. STRONG, vice-president of 
the American National Bank & Trust 


Edwin Thorne Robert L. Oare 
president of the Importers’ Associa- 
tion of that city. 


EDWIN THORNE has been advanced 
to vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Rank of the City of New York. 
Other promotions include those of 
WILuiAM E. GERDES to assistant vice- 
president; MAURICE M. RAFFERTY, 
SIDNEY W. DAVIDSON, JR., and CLAr- 
ENCE F. MICHALIS to _ assistant 
cashiers. 


For the first time in its history, 
the Phoenix (Arizona) Advertising 
Club has elected a banker its presi- 
dent. He is GEORGE V. CHRISTIE, vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Arizona. His bank’s advertising 
has received numerous awards in the 
last several years, capped by a ¢i- 
tation for its entry in the “Forum 
in Print” conducted annually by 
BANKING. 


Vice-president EDWARD A. WAYNE 
has returned to the Federal Reserve 


Company, Chicago, has been elected Bank of Richmond after a six-month 


Head Teller C. A. Pender of Union National Bank of Charlotte, North Carolina, 


holds the bag while his wife shovels in 75 pounds of silver dollars. 


As winner of 


the bank’s Economy Checking Account Contest, he gets also a tax-paid trip for 
two to Bermuda and an extra week’s vacation 


BANKING 
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Left to right, Major Benjamin H. Namm; 

Colonel Walter Jeffreys Carlin; Georges 

Assié, assistant to the French Cultural 

Counsellor; and Georges Roux, Vice 

Consul of France, as Lafayette portrait 

is presented to the Lafayette National 
Bank, Brooklyn 


tour of duty as acting director of 
the division of examinations of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. He is chief of the 
Bank and Public Relations depart- 
ment at Richmond. He will continue 
to serve the Board of Governors as 
special adviser. 


Lafayette Bank Receives 
Lafayette Portrait 


N oil painting of the Marquis de 
Lafayette was presented to the 
Lafayette National Bank, Brooklyn, 
at a ceremony in its main banking 
office. Col. Walter Jeffreys Carlin, 
president of the bank, presided at 
the meeting and introduced Georges 
Roux, Vice Consul of France, who 
made the presentation of the por- 
trait. The painting was accepted on 
behalf of the bank by Major Ben- 
jamin H. Namm, a director of the 
bank and chairman of the board of 
Namm’s, Inc., Brooklyn department 
store. Georges Assié, assistant to the 
French Cultural Counsellor, made a 
short address. 


EarRL SANDMEYER has been elect- 
ed director of public relations of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company. 
He is a former financial writer for 
tae New York Herald Tribune, and 
most recently has been assistant to 
the president of The North Ameri- 
can Company. 


CLeo F. Craic, who succeeded the 
late LERoy A. WILSON as president 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, is a trustee of 
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CANADA 


—with emphasis on Oil 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce, through 
nearly 600 branches, serves al// Canada. 


With almost 100 of these branches in the oil fields 
of Western Canada, we take a special interest in oil— 
an interest kept right up to date for the benefit of all who 


have business in this area. 


Our services have proved their value to many 
U.S. oil men now in the field. They will prove 
equally useful to those extending their operations 


to Canada. 


These facilities are at the disposal of American 
banks in behalf of their customers. 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


Head Office—Toronto 


New York « San Francisco * Los Angeles 


Seattle Portland, Ore. 


and nearly 600 Canadian Branches : 


(The Bank does 
not advise on 
the merits of 
oil securities) Jp 


WHAT TO TALK ABOUT 


A salesman’s approach to a prospect 
should be purposeful. If at all possible, 
there should be some reason for the call 
other than the vague “Thought I'd drop 
in to say hello.” Strangely enough, how- 
ever, it isn’t always easy to cook up a 
nice mild, ice-breaking approach, and 
that’s why good salesmen are constant 
reaching for anything that will juaaily 
each contact. 

People representing banks must face 
this problem, ereree, Bn when they call 
on old, established customers. The cus- 
tomers are happy with their heating 
connection, their lines of credit are we 
established, their needs are being met ad- 
equately...and yet it would be desirable 
to have something special to talk about 
if only to vary the character of the visit. 


We submit that the bank check offers 
an opportunity to introduce into such 
visits something of more than ordinary 
interest to the customer. Is he using the 
most practical style of check for his 
particular accounting system? Is the pay 
check he uses time-consuming or time- 
saving? Are all his checks attractive in 


appearance and yet sufficiently well stan- 
ardized to permit rapid and accurate 
handling by Bank people? 
Quite a few men making outside con- 
tacts for banks are now familiarizing 
themselves with the various check forms 
displayed in our catalog. A couple of 
hours could be profitably spent studying 
their design and functional values. For 
example, the two payroll forms shown 
on pages 27 and 28, normally used by 
concerns employing several hundred 
people, would save time for anyone 
employing as few as fifteen people. 


Or take the voucher checks displayed 
on pages 20 and 21. These, formerly, 
were special checks for large organiza- 
tions. Now they are standardized and 
are economical rf even very small busi- 
ness concerns. In other words, the bank 
check is a mighty important piece of 
paper and, if youare looking for some- 
thing to talk about, it can be worked up 
into a most interesting topic of conver- 
sation that could coal in the saving of 
money and the strengthening of g 
customer relations. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 4" 


w BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


New York Representative —Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


KNOW HOW 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia and New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade between the U.S.A. and these 
countries is the Bank of New South Wales, largest 
commercial bank there. 

We invite you to make our specialist services 


available to your customers, 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia. 


pa BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


SA1VM HLNOS 4O AYNVE S3A1VM HLNOS MSN JO 


ANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
NAS5004AB 


COLOMBIA 


Land of American Opportunity 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 
U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 
provided by this 38-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments are available to handle your collections and 
letters of credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up $15,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $13,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
0 , Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
» Magangué, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, 
Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


Albert R. Munger Edward L. Powel 


Central Savings Bank, New York 
City, and a director of Citizens First 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. Mr. Wi- 
SON was a director of Chase Na- 
tional Bank and a trustee of the 
East River Savings Bank, both of 
New York City. 


THOMAS F. GLEED has resigned 
as president of the Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank. He is succeeded by 
ALBERT R. MUNGER, formerly vice- 
president and senior loaning officer, 
Mr. GLEED, who is leaving banking 
for other business, was 1950-51 
president of the Washington Bank- 
ers Association. 


EDWARD L. POWEL, assistant cash- 
ier of The Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles, re- 


| cently celebrated the completion of 


50 years with the bank. Mr. POWEL 
is called the “senior bank employee” 
of the city. 


THOMAS P. JERMAN, vice-presi- 
dent of Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, has been promoted to 
become associated with the general 
management of the bank. 


Otto G. CERMAK is the new presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
of Hopkins, Minnesota, succeeding 
WALTER A. ZASTROW, who resigned 
to move to California. S. H. SEVER- 
SON was made vice-president and 
cashier. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 


Thos. P. Jerman Otto G. Cermak 
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American-Standard 


First im heating..-.first in plumbing 


a tired old bathroom 


How to make ecin 


look young and fresh a 


the room above 
Pembroke 

J. roomy Master 
all in 

ard offers 


in color 
most complete line of quality Hutu! 
ace of styles and colors 
2 wide chowe © 


owe 
+ nowt 


@ This attractive advertisement now appearing in 
leading national magazines is making a lot of families 
think seriously about remodeling their bathrooms. 
And, because the purchase and installation of 
plumbing fixtures and heating products is a major 
investment for many home owners, institutions like 
yours have a wonderful opportunity to enter the 
picture. 
Good heating equipment and plumbing fix- 
tures enhance the value of any home . . . make 
any loan a better risk. This is especially true 


when your applicant selects American-Standard 
products. Not only because the quality and service 
record of American-Standard products are second 
to none, but also because pride of ownership makes 
your borrower a better risk. 

Your heating and plumbing contractor will be 
glad to give you information about the complete 
American-Standard line. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT 


Seawung home ama mduaty 


BRICATOR KEWANEE 
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He knows the human score behi 


There are some readers of The New York Times, believe it or not, 

who take only a cursory glance at the front page each morning. Politicians, 
statesmen, bankers, even college professors, they are restless readers 

until the sports pages, where they settle down with Arthur Daley for 

a relaxed moment in “Sports of The Times.” 


“Sports of The Times” is a quiet and pleasant corner in the noisy 
world of sports. In it, Arthur Daley plays host to the personalities 
who make the sports news. Daley is a quiet and human sort of guy. He 
loves sports and likes and respects its people. They return the 
compliment. The result is a daily sports column spiced with wit and 
salted with anecdote that delights men and women everywhere. 


Arthur Daley has been fascinated by sports and its people since, 
as a kid, he watched the Giants and the Yankees play ball from an 
exclusive bleacher pressbox—an elevated railway signal tower. 
At Fordham he played baseball, basketball, football, covered sports 
for the Fordham Ram. 


As one of 33 working members of the biggest, most versatile sports 

staff of any U.S. newspaper, Daley has since 1926 covered some 

30 different sports, helps turn out the biggest daily sports report any U.S. 
newspaper produces. Full of sports lore and legend, he is 

co-author of a history of the Olympics, author of “Times at Bat,” an 
informal history of baseball’s first half century. 


In sports as in politics, science, every field of human endeavor, you 
will find many men and women on The Times staff who, like Daley, are 
experts other experts read. Pooling talents and skills each day, 

The Times staff produces a newspaper that attracts and holds readers 
who appreciate a stimulating, authoritative, rewarding newspaper. 


* And when readers get more out of a medium, as they get more 
out of The New York Times, advertisers always get more, too. 
That’s why The Times has been the advertising leader in the rich 
New York market for 32 consecutive years. There’s a lot about 
The Times you ought to know. May we tell you? 
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CCH TOPICAL LAW REPORTS I 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS REPORTS 


S PANNING the whole world of government contracts questions, the swift 
regular releases of CCH'’s Government Contracts Reports hurry to subscribers 
details of all new developments concerning:—Procurement, with its Bids, Con- 
tract Clauses, Labor Requirements, Contract Regulations—Settlement, with its 
Performance Costs, Price Adjustments, Payments, Supporting Vouchers, Appeal 
Procedures, Judicial Review—Modification, whether by Supplemental Agree- 
ment, or Change Orders, or “‘Extras’’ Orders—Cancellations—Profit Limita- 
tions—Renegotiation—Termination—Emergency Amortization. 

What's more, everything is explained, organized, coordinated to give 
you always the very latest, complete picture of what's what in this field—to 
give you the facts and information you need, when you need them, in handling 
government contracts law puzzlers. 


LABOR LAW REPORTS 


Are you concerned with labor relations law? Wage-hour problems? 
Or any other angle of the law regulating employer-employee-union relations? 
Then it is reported at once—fully, accurately, helpfully—in CCH's vigilant 
Labor Law Reports. For informative weekly issues encompass the whole worka- 
day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, court and administrative decisions, 
forms, instructions, and the like, concerning the important federal and state 
regulation of labor relations and wages and hours problems. 

Included are detailed explanations of emerging developments under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, National Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, 
Railway Labor Act, veterans’ reemployment rights, anti-discrimination laws, 
government contracts law relating to labor, anti-injunction laws, and state 
labor relations and wage-hour laws, among others. 

You're always in step with the labor law parade, always have the latest 


pertinent details under your subscription for CCH's LABOR LAW REPORTS. 


| TRADE REGULATION REPORTS | 


DesiGNED specifically for the man concerned with the complex prob- 
lems involving federal and state antitrust enforcement and regulation of trade 
and business practices! The regular, biweekly releases of CCH's Trade Regu- 
lation Reports dispatch to subscribers ‘‘the last word'’ on the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, Sherman and Clayton Antitrust Laws, Robinson-Patman Price 
Discrimination Act, state fair trade acts, state antitrust laws and other per- 
tinent trade regulatory laws—federal and state. 

Court decisions interpreting these Acts, rulings of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and its rules of practice and procedure are faithfully reported. 
Trade Practice Conference Rules are reproduced in full text. 


= In short, as a subscriber, you always know the what's what and why of 
all relevant changes and new developments—as they break. 


Write for complete details on these and other fields of interest. 


MMERCE. CLEARING. Hous 
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PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
CHICAGO 1 New Yor«K 18 WASHINGTON 4 

214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 522 FirtH Ave. 1329 E STREET, N. W. 
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HE business outlook has had its picture in the 
[vers quite often lately. It was plain black and 

white, a kind of contrast wrapped up in several 
dilemmas. It was just news and advertising. 

In the news, Government spokesmen, supported by 
big statistics, were selling the need for strict anti- 
inflationary controls. In adjacent advertising, sup- 
ported by big inventories, business was selling goods 
at bargain prices. 

For over a year business has boomed or slumped 
as we failed or succeeded in Korea. It was a year ago 
that the post-Korea buying spree by business and the 
public was getting under way. A second one started 
in December after our defeat near the Manchurian 
border. 

The contrast and dilemmas arise from having a 
peace deflation and a defense inflation at the same 
time and the necessity of reconciling the defense pro- 
gram with world and national politics. 


The Maneuver 


Russia, with good reason, fears, most of all, Ameri- 
can productive genius and energy—not our diplomacy, 
with good reason. No one knows better than the men 
commanding the destiny of the Soviet Union how diffi- 
cult it is for an unregimented economy to maintain a 
full-scale armament effort without a full-scale sense of 
national peril. So if the present illusions of peace 
Succeed in seriously impeding the defense program 
here and abroad, the communists can count it a great 
victory. 

“I am sure the Secretary is aware,” said Congress- 
man Judd of Minnesota to Secretary Acheson at a 
recent hearing on foreign aid, “that it is conceivable 
that one objective behind this whole maneuver of the 
Soviet Union is to get themselves out of a position 
Where they are not strong enough to win in order to 
maneuver around to another position where relatively 
they would be closer and stronger and we would be 
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weaker and farther away, and thereby improving their 
chances of achieving their objective instead of reducing 
those chances.” 

The sentence is long and under the circumstances 
Mr. Judd should not have said he was sure, but the 
logic is clear. Among the few certainties today is the 
intention of the Soviet Union. There are others. One is 
our intention regarding the defense program and an- 
other is dat ole debbil politics and the approach of 
our national elections in 1952. Altogether, these are 
three items that are definitely on the calendar and 
they practically control the business outlook here and 
abroad. 

They are the immutable facts of life right now and 
provide a firm starting point for conjecture of any 
kind. 

But the maneuver which Congressman Judd credits 
to the Soviet Union is not simply a geographic shift 
of emphasis from the stalemate in Korea to more 
profitable ventures elsewhere. It undoubtedly has a 
more important economic purpose of taking our minds 
off our most important work. 


Defense Progress 


Two reports have been issued thus far by the Direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization, the second appearing 
almost simultaneously with the beginning of the move 
for peace in Korea. 

These are informative and useful documents and 
fully repay any time spent in reading them word by 
word twice. There is nothing else available from gov- 
ernmental sources at this time which provides in such 
brief space an overall picture of the whole national 
economy. The fact that they come straight from head- 
quarters, with all the political lights and shadows in 
plain sight, greatly enhances their value as pure read- 
ing matter. 

The picture one gets from both reports is generally 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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Working With the Schools 


With the reopening of school only a few weeks 
away, BANKING presents its Panel Report on School 
Relations. The material comes from the recent Public 
Relations Workshop conducted at Atlantic City under 
sponsorship of the Public Relations Council of the 
American Bankers Association in cooperation with 
several state bankers organizations.* 

“Working With the Schools” was a subject explored 
during one session. The topic was covered in two sec- 
tions: a talk, “An Educator’s Viewpoint,’ by Charles 
H. Williams, principal of the Abraham Lincoln High 
School, Philadelphia; and a panel, “What Banks Can 


on the subject of school relations. I’m going 

to ask George Watts to lead off on the oppor- 
tunities and obligations banks have in their work with 
schools. 

Mr. Watts: I’ve felt for years that the banking busi- 
ness has a direct responsibility to educate the younger 
generation in the need for banking as a private enter- 
prise. I believe there is a good reason for it, aside from 
the fact of banking’s being a private enterprise. I’m 
thinking in terms of the happiness of the individual— 
giving him some belief he has a good chance of being 
happy. If you look over the divorce rate you will find 
that a great many people have obtained divorces be- 
cause they have been financially insecure. This is in 
great measure their own fault because they haven’t 
learned to manage money and perhaps know very little 
about banking procedure. 

If we can take the facts about banking and put them 
before the younger people we may be able to do some- 
thing to aid their financial happiness and security. 


M* Mack: We’re trying to develop new thinking 


Bonkers Answer Pupils’ Questions—If They Can! 


Some time ago I asked our directors if they’d let 
me contact the schools and do some preliminary work 
on educating the younger generation. That permission 
was given and I went to my old school principal in 
Philadelphia. He gave me an opportunity to address 
his assembly. 

From that approach I contacted another high school 
principal. Together, we got the idea for a Quiz Kids 
type of program. We set up a platform in the school 

* Cooperating in this meeting of bank public relations leaders 
were the state bankers associations of Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; the District of Columbia 


Bankers Association; and the savings banks associations of 
New York and New Jersey. 
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Do.” Participants in the latter discussion were John 
B. Mack, Jr., director of the A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council; O. H. P. Baldwin, chairman, Delaware Bankers 
Association Public Relations Committee, and president, 
Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, Wilmington; 
and G. J. Watts, Jr. vice-president Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Philadelphia. Mr. Mack was modera- 
tor. 

BANKING reports herewith some of the ideas from 
the panel discussion, approximately in the speakers’ 
own words. Included are suggestions contributed by 
members of the audience. 


assembly and selected 10 or 12 girls who were seniors. 
They had chosen questions we had to answer extem- 
poraneously. If we fell down the kid got free ice 
cream for lunch. 

(Mr. Watts was asked what questions stumped him.) 

I don’t remember the exact questions, but one I was 
stumped on had to do with something in the trust field 
which was of a legal nature. I was afraid to take the 
chance of answering it and passed off the answer. I 
have here some examples of questions asked: 

What is a certified check and when is it used? 

How long does it take before you receive interest 
on a savings account? 

In case of death can any member of my family draw 
out my money? 

How do commercial banks make their profit? 

Can anyone start a bank account? 

We received some pretty difficult questions, such as 
“Tell us in a very few words how the Federal Reserve 
operates.” 

(Mr. Mack asked who decided whether a question 
was answered correctly. Mr. Watts said the bankers 
did, but with little chance to get away with anything 
because the teachers were listening very closely.) 


Aims of a School Relations Program 


Mr. BALDWIN: There are two phases to this problem 
of working with the schools and bringing them into 
the banking picture. First, and the one that should be 
stressed most, is the opportunity to sell banking as 
a segment of business in our free enterprise setup. | 
can think of no better place to start than with school 
students; they are in their formative years and what 
you tell them and what they learn in the schoo!s is 
going to last them through their lifetime. Some of the 
interesting points in the talks are taken home to their 
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The Atlantic City paneleers, left to right, Charles H. Williams, George J. Watts, Jr., O. H. P. Baldwin, and 
John B. Mack, Jr., moderator 


parents. Anything we can do in that direction seems to 
be most essential to our business. 

Next, I would say, is the other phase—teaching 
fundamentals of banking. By this I do not mean going 
into theory; I’m thinking of teaching the youngsters 
how to use checks, and those fundamentals they will 
come in contact with throughout their lives. In that 
line, we have distributed some booklets to teach them 
these fundamentals. 

Along with that, and most important, is the teaching 
of thrift. We have heard all about inflation and various 
things that haunt us today, but if you don’t teach the 
young person that saving is worthwhile, I don’t think 
there is much use our continuing in our present mode 
of living. It is educational for the youngsters to know 
the things they can accomplish through thrift. 

Now, as to ways of going about this. There are al- 
ways some conflicts between the association and the 
individual banks. The individual banks are interested 
in getting their own people before the schools and that 
is always going to be true. We want to be more general 
and teach from the angle of all banks and not one 
particular bank. We have used association material, 
films and other material. Films have been shown ex- 
tensively; teachers and principals are eager to get 
them and the feeling is that great benefits have been 
derived from them. 

It is very hard for the state association to purchase 
material and distribute it to the schools. I think the 
individual cost of association material should be broken 
down to the individual town and the bank in the town 
and distributed from that source. 

We have encouraged all the bankers in the associa- 
tion to make use of the A.B.A. material, in the hope 
that they will use it. 

I feel that we have come quite a long way. Wilming- 
ton is the only large city in Delaware, but the down- 
state banks have done a grand job. Their problems 
have been more on the agricultural side. In Wilmington 
they have distributed annually a book that in very 
short space tells the story of the individual functions 
of banking. 

The A.B.A. material is excellent, but who will supply 
it to the schools? The individual banks can supply it. 

Mr. Mack: The question is: Who should do what 
in this overall picture? 
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Mr. Watts: In Philadelphia the Corn Exchange was 
not the only bank that did this school visitation and 
this school tour work. Many other banks came along 
with us. In 1948 we turned this over to the American 


Institute of Banking, which organized it on a citywide 
level. 


Banks Should Distribute the Material 


Mr. Mack: I have this general idea: The A.B.A. can 
best serve as a producer of material. It is not our func- 
tion to have any direct line of communication to the 
schools. The proper relationship is between the local 
banks and the local schools. The A.B.A. collects mate- 
rial and produces the booklets, plans and other mate- 
rial, which then should be distributed cooperatively 
by the banks. 

We have found in New York City that the head of 
the visual education department would review our 
films but the department would not accept these films 
under the sponsorship of a single bank. They would 
take them from the clearinghouse or from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 

Our plan is to produce a new 16 mm. picture every 
year and gradually build up a library for schools. 
For every film, we produce a teacher’s manual for 
guidance of the teachers. 

On most of these subjects we hope to have film 
strips. We have just started production on a printed 
unit entitled “Money and Banking in Everyday Life.” 
It ties in with “How Banks Serve.” There will be 
other printed items. 

We want to prepare a student workbook on checks 
including checks and other forms, plus problems which 
the students will work out. We also have in prepara- 
tion an outline for talks to be given by bankers be- 
fore classroom or student groups. 

Our thought has been that if we have all this 
material, almost any school or any teacher can find 
in it the parts that fit into his or her specialized sub- 
ject matter. 

Eventually we want to produce a big film which 
will cover the whole broad subject. 


First, Contact Your Schools 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I don’t know to what extent the 
Public Relations Council has made use of the guidance 
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and help of teachers. One general policy I suggest is 
this: We ought to prepare nothing without first con- 
tacting somebody in the educational field for counsel 
and advice. I would recommend that before any at- 
tempt is made to prepare material, visual or printed, 
your representatives, and the representatives of edu- 
cation, ought to sit down and say to yourselves, 
“We won't take a step before we answer this question 
and we don’t do anything that won’t help to answer 
the question. ‘What will be good for the school pupil?’ ” 
There would be a tendency for your group to say, 
“What would be good for the banks?” What would be 
good for the banks and what would be good for the 
pupils might be far apart. Whatever you do must 
answer this question, “What would benefit the pupil 
in his daily general living?” 

You would need advice of teachers actively engaged 
in the special fields. You should say for instance: 
“What can we do to benefit the students who are 
studying English with you, and give them a fund of 
information at the same time which will be useful all 
their lives?” 

Mr. MACK: We have several advisers on films. We 
plan to have advisers also on our new material. 

M. LYLE SPENCER, public relations consultant, New 
Jersey Bankers Association: I think Mr. Williams has 
stated the problem very well. Another thing that 
has come to my mind is in connection with women’s 
finance forums. In talking with these women I was 
amazed at the inadequacy of the education that they 
have received in the past on the fundamental facts 
on the handling of money. They don’t know anything. 
Questions that have been asked should be useful in 
connection with work with the schools. 

The point that Mr. Williams made is a great one, 
that in everything we do we should have not the in- 
terest of the banks as our only goal, but the education 
of the child so that what we do shall not simply be 
propaganda for banking. The education of the child 
and his good should be the first consideration of every 
bit of material prepared. If you attempt to do that 
you will be on sound ground and fulfilling a vital need. 

Percy B. MENAGH, executive secretary of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of New Jersey: In our com- 
munity, in the last part of the junior year, the high 
school students study money and banking. The 
daughter of a friend came to me and said, “Will you 
help our group with these questions?’”’ When the ques- 
tions came in, they were questions that were covered 
in “The Fundamentals of Banking” of the AIB. I 
asked her what text they used and she said they had 
no text. The teacher talked for 15 minutes and said: 
“Here’s your homework’’—six sets of 10 questions 
each, and very difficult questions. 

When the new A.B.A. teaching unit entitled “Money 
and Banking” came out I said, “This looks like some- 
thing we need in the junior years of high school to 
do a job on the money and banking subject. We sent 
the text to the state board of education and asked 
what they thought of it, to be handed out as teaching 
material, together with the manual, for some of the 
schools. I think if we can get the approval of the 
state board of education it is going to fill the very 
need of the schools which do not have the text to 
answer these questions. 

Mr. Mack: This (public relations) book will not be 
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available until fall. It will be issued then for use in 
the schools, through sponsorship of local banks. 


In Berwick, Pennsylvania, for Example 


A. H. Everett, president of The Berwick Bank of 
Berwick, Pennsylvania: I think I can give the ap. 
proach of a country bank to school relations. We do 
not have a school savings bank in our town. Naturally 
we work with the superintendent, the principals of the 
schools, and the teachers, to do something with simple 
things to get the students interesied in the fact that 
the bank is not a cold-blooded outfit. 

Four years ago we contacted the county schools 
officials; they like outside interest in the schools. We 
began by sending the schools a little magazine vub- 
lished in the West, imprinting the name of the bank. 
That was a start. About a year ago we gave pencils and 
scratch pads to build a foundation. Last year we became 
interested in the drawing class. We went down to the 
school, contacted the teacher, and asked if he had 
enough materials. We sent him a check for $25 and asa 
result had 40-some displays of the work of these 
students. We believe that this humanizes the bank, 
as far as the student is concerned. We personally 
thanked the students for bringing the displays into 
the bank. 

Just the other morning we had an interesting inci- 
dent. Two girls about 6 and 7 stood outside against 
the bank, looking in but afraid to come in. When they 
were questioned they said, “We’d like to join this 
club—can we join?” 


Vacation Bank Jobs for Teachers 


(One banker said that regardless of text material 
and regardless of the background the banker may 
think he is getting before the student, banks in his 
state had discovered that the teachers themselves 
did not have sufficient factual background to take 
advantage of the materials. One principal had sug- 
gested that it might be possible for banks to employ 
teachers during vacation, to give them some practical 
experience in a local bank.) 

EDWIN P. NEILAN, vice-president and secretary, 
Security Trust Company of Wilmington: Almost one- 
third of the total number of teachers who were in- 
vited to visit businesses on Business-Industry Day were 
sent to banks. We discovered that of the 13 who 
visited our bank, only a few had bank accounts. We 
tried having each one make a personal loan slip for 
$5. He then opened an account and deposited $5, 
drew it out by check and put it in a savings account. 
This savings account was a gift to the teachers. All 
13 still have savings accounts and some have increased 
them substantially. 

(Another banker reported on a summer program for 
college professors who were invited to work in the 
banks during the vacation period in an attempt not 
to slant their teaching, but to give them practical 
experience so that they could more effectively teach 
banking. 

(This speaker cited the case of a graduate student 
who had been convinced that the Government could 
run things better than private enterprise. It took 
two years to get him to see that private enterprise 
usually works out the right way.) 
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I may be that the banking busi- 


ness can be conducted for the 

next two or three months with- 
out the prospect of a sharp change 
in the governmental picture—pro- 
vided, of course, that none of the 
vast and violent imponderables in 
the international situation material- 
izes. 

By fall, officials may be expected 
to take a fresh look at the economic 
and fiscal picture, and make some 
decisions. 

Thus, it would appear that the 
Federal Reserve Board—always bar- 
ring some new emergency—may 
wait until fall to submit a proposal 
for higher reserve requirements, the 
proposal mentioned in the Wilson 
Report. (See the July issue of BANK- 
ING for a discussion of the Wilson 
Report.) 

If the inflation, which all Admin- 
istration officials have predicted is 
inevitable, actually arrives by, say, 
October, then it is probable that the 
Federal Reserve Board will ask Con- 
gress for power to boost required 
reserves of banks. 

Should the inflation be of a nature 
which involves a threat of expanding 
credit, rising prices, and shortages 
generally, but without heavy deficit 
financing, the chances would appear 
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Some Midsummer “fs” 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


Home of the 


Federal Reserve System 


at this stage that the Federal Re- 
serve Board would propose what is 
called the “loan reserve plan” of 
higher reserves. 


How It Would Work 


Under this plan there would be 
established a base period, such as 
from January 1, 1950, through June 
30, 1951. Any bank would be au- 
thorized to select any three-month 
period, among these 18 months, that 
it considered was most favorable 
to its position, as a basis for com- 
puting a ratio of loans to assets. 

Then, having selected this three- 
month period, the bank would—if 
this plan were brought forward— 
be required to provide an additional 
reserve for the amount by which 
its ratio of loans to assets increased 
over the ratio of loans to assets 
during the base quarter. 

It is said that this additional re- 
serve could be carried in the form of 
governments or cash, at the option 
of the institution. 

Should the Treasury, as forecast 
by Secretary Snyder, find itself 
forced to borrow heavily, then an 
alternative plan for higher reserves 
might be asked of Congress, instead 
of the “loan reserve plan.” 

This alternative would consist of 


a straight-out boost in the percent- 
age of required reserves, a “con- 
ventional” raise in reserve require- 
ments, except that the bank would 
have the option in this case also of 
carrying it in the form of cash or 
Government securities. 

If the strong inflation forecast by 
Administration officials failed to ma- 
terialize this fall, on the other hand, 
it is improbable that the Federal 
Reserve Board would ask Congress 
to boost reserves on a standby basis. 

By fall, officials probably also will 
make up their minds about the pos- 
sibility of liberalizing the terms of 
instalment loans. If the situation 
looks as inflationary as the Adminis- 
tration has uniformly predicted, 
then it may be expected that the 
Reserve Board will refuse to ease 
Regulation W. 

On the other hand, if there is 
not a particularly inflationary situa- 
tion and supplies of consumer hard 
goods appear to be relatively abun- 
dant in relation to demand prevail- 
ing this fall, then there will be a 
good chance that the terms of con- 
sumer instalment loans will be re- 
laxed. 

It is understood that the Reserve 
Board has opposed relaxation of 
Regulation W for the reason that, 
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HARRIS & BWING 


Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston as he told the Senate Finance Committee early 
in July that controlling inflation would be “almost impossible” unless Congress’ 
tax legislation keeps the defense program on a pay-as-you-go basis 


should the predicted inflation de- 
velop this fall, it would do little 
good to ease the terms of instalment 
credit for two or three months, while 
later having to restore the relatively 
stricter terms. 

Another part of this reasoning is 
that if it should develop instead 
that the surge of inflation was not 
as great as officially predicted, then 
when Regulation W was relaxed it 
could stay relaxed for a substantial 
period of time. 


Financing Picture 


By fall there also may be some 
clarification of the financial picture 
of the Federal Government. 

All the weight of official expecta- 
tion is that the Treasury is going 
immediately into deficit financing 
in a rather substantial way. Trea- 
sury Secretary Snyder has said that 
by the end of the first quarter of 
fiscal 52, or by October 1, the bud- 
get deficit will be $3-billion. From 
then on through the balance of the 
calendar year, deficit financing will 
bring six months of borrowing to 
something in the neighborhood of 
$5-billion, according to expectations. 

Indications are that this new 
money will be picked up for some 
time on short-term obligations only. 
One of the signs of this was the 
Treasury action in increasing the 
amount of the weekly bill issues by 
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$200-million. It is doubted that the 
Treasury will resort to anything 
longer than a 1-year obligation for 
the next several months. This 
short-term borrowing may continue 
until the spring of 1952. 

In some quarters it is thought, 
however, that, depending upon cir- 
cumstances, it may be possible for 
Treasury borrowings to begin 
lengthening out by late fall. 


More "Ifs" 


Inherent in this report is the fact 
that there are vast and diverse im- 
ponderables in the future. 

One of these is that even if some- 
thing like a status quo prevailed in 
international affairs this fall—a 
status quo of a sort of half war 
and half peace—there is nowhere 
in private the absolute certainty 
that there is in public about the 
economic prospects. The Adminis- 
tration’s leading officials have for 
publication uniformly gone on rec- 
ord as predicting that the outlook is 
entirely inflationary. They say that 
by fall consumer goods will begin 
to get short while war production— 
accompanied by swollen payrolls— 
will get going in a big way. 

Not everybody in official life in 
Washington is so dead certain the 
prospect will be entirely inflationary 
under these circumstances. Some 
persons may not go so far as to 


express doubt for publication, pre. 
fering to await events rather than 
to take large steps and make broad 
commitments on the basis of projec. 
tions. 

It is noted that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has frequently been quite 
in error in these big projections— 
such as the 1945 prediction of an 
immediate postwar slump of major 
proportions—upon which there had 
then been such a chorus of agree. 
ment. 

It is also noted that the shortages 
in consumer goods had been delayed 
much longer than the time when 
they were originally scheduled. 


War or Peace 


Greatest of the imponderables, 
however, is the question as to 
whether there will be a reasonably 
secure peace, or another war or 
half-war somewhere. 

If there is a reasonably secure 
nonwar situation (peace literally 
not being expected), then a con- 
siderable change in the whole pic- 
ture from Washington may be ex- 
pected. 

It is significant that all major 
legislation was yet to clear the Con- 
gress when the cease-fire proposal 
broke. Congress had only begun to 
consider the $8.5-billion foreign 
arms and economic aid appropria- 
tion. Domestic military appropria- 
tions had yet to clear. Extension of 
the Defense Production Act was de- 
layed a month. The tax bill for all 
practical purposes was getting a 
fresh start in the Senate Finance 
Committee. 


No Let-Down 


Practically all hands, conserva- 
tive and “liberal,” Republican and 
Democratic, greeted the initial word 
of a possible end of fighting in 
Korea with the declared intention 
that the U. S. should not let down 
on its program of arming its own 
forces and those of its allies. They 
all asserted, with perhaps some dif- 
ferences in degree of enthusiasm, 
that to let down on the defense 
build-up would only invite Moscow 
to launch new aggressions. 

On the other hand, it was ex- 
pected that if fighting really ap- 
peared to stop in Korea but did not 
break out in Persia or elsewhere, 
then in the course of time public 
opinion would force Congress even- 
tually to diminish the size and 
scope of the military build-up. 
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For this reason, it is significant 
that all the legislative keystones of 
the build-up program were still 
under consideration. If a given pro- 
gram had finally cleared, it would 
take much more pressure to bring 
out legislation paring it down, espe- 
cially against the opposition of the 
Administration, than to cut it down 
before it was signed by the Presi- 
dent. 


Foreign Aid Vulnerable 


Of the pending proposals, the 
$8.5-billion foreign aid program ap- 
peared to be the most susceptible 
to modification. There was every 
expectation, barring a new war 
somewhere, that it would be cut 
down by at least $1-billion at the 
very minimum. An easing, even 
for two or three months, of inter- 
national tension might result in a 
curtailment of as much as $3-billion 
in this program. 

Tax legislation also is vulnerable. 
The House, in effect, adopted some 
relatively small boosts in excise tax 
revenue and then, rather than tax 
individuals severely so as either to 
raise revenue or “soak up” rising 
income in the lower brackets, figura- 
tively threw its hands in the air 
and shifted to the Senate the job 
of writing a tax bill. 

It did this by simply writing a 
bill which primarily would hit cor- 
porations and the upper middle in- 
dividual income brackets heavily. 
This in effect placed the responsibil- 
ity upon the Senate for drafting a 
tax bill which would hit the lower 
brackets heavily, provided there is 
to be a tax bill which is both anti- 
inflationary in character and which 


Have You Seen... 


Mankis & 


George J. Schoeneman (left), Commissioner of Internal Revenue, talking with 
John B. Dunlap, his successor as of August 1. Mr. Schoeneman has retired after 
42 years of Government service 


raises as much as $7-billion, the 
purported yield of the House bill. 

Although the White House was 
putting every pressure upon the 
Senate to get a bill adopted by the 
first week of September and a tax 
bill which would raise $10-billion of 
additional revenues, the Finance 
Committee had a particular ap- 
proach of its own. 

For one thing, the Senate refused 
to adopt the budgetary assumptions 
of the Administration, and ques- 
tioned Secretary Snyder’s assertion 
that as much as $10-billion would be 
needed to balance the budget. 

For another thing, the committee 


(1) Regulation W—Trade-in Allowances and Discounts, a memorandum 


issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland on June 25. 


It is 


aimed to clarify possible misconceptions based on “recent articles in the 
press” which may erroneously have given the impression that the Regu- 


lation has been changed. 


(2) U. S. Treasury Department Circular No. 848 (revised), dated June 
25, covering “regulations governing the deposit with Federal Reserve 
banks and depositary banks of employer and employee taxes under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act; income tax withheld on wages 
under Section 1622 of the Internal Revenue Code; and employer and 
employee taxes under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act.” 

(3) Operating Circular No. 18, revised July 2, on deposit of Federal 


taxes with depositary banks. 


(4) Cireular No. 3729 of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, dated 
June 28, on deposit of railroad retirement taxes with depositary banks. 
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was skeptical about the feasibility 
of raising even $7-billion. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee is wondering 
if individual and corporation taxes 
are not now approaching the point 
of diminishing returns, reaching a 
level where further taxation will 
defeat the anti-inflationary purposes 
alleged for the tax program. 


More Clarity Later 


Finally, the disposition of the 
committee was to wait until about 
September to get a clearer fiscal 
picture. It is the expectation of in- 
formed persons in both Congress 
and the Administration that, if 
even an uneasy truce prevails for 
a while in the Pacific, the military 
authorities will reduce the volume 
of deliveries of war material. 

Come a cessation of hostilities, 
the military will be inclined, they 
say, to spend more and more effort 
upon improving designs and per- 
formance of weapons, incorporating 
new developments. This will be ac- 
companied by a scale-down of the 
rate of deliveries. 

At most the Finance Committee 
is disposed to raise not more than 
$6-billion of additional taxes. If 
there were substantial appropriation 
cuts and a “let-down” in deliveries 
of weapons, the total “take” of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 
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HATEVER the results in general business trends 
W xa world outlook may be, the bond market 
lately has seemed to decide that no lower prices 
could be expected and that the worst was over. 
Bid prices on July 2 compared with those on May 31 
and with the low for the year as follows: 


Low for 
May 31st 1951 
99-29/32 99-24/32 
101-16/32 101-12/32 
100-6/32 99-30/32 
98-10/32 98-2/32 


Eligible Bonds July 2nd 


2%  12/15/54/52 100 

2%% 3/15/58/56 100-26/32 
2%% 9/15/59/56 100-6/32 
2%% 9/15/72/67 98-18/32 


Ineligible Bonds 


2%% 12/15/62/59 96-24/32 96-26/32 
2%% 6/15/67/62 98 97-26/32 
2%% 12/15/69/64 97 97 

2%% 3/15/71/66 96-30/32 96-28/32 
2% % 12/15/72/67 97 97-2/32 


96-14/32 
97-18/32 
96-30/32 
96-26/32 
96-24/32 


This is hardly a bull market, but all issues are above 
the low for the year, and during June the Open Mar- 
ket Committee bought only about $110,000,000 of the 
longer bonds. The increase for the month of $995,- 
000,000 was almost entirely in the shortest category, 
and, of this, about $550,000,000 was the result of the 
reclassification as of June 15 of the 2 percent and 214 
percent bonds callable on June 15. 1952. On the 
whole, it was a light month for the Open Market 
Committee’s operations, except for their interest in 
making the exchange a success. 


Exchange A Success with Help from 
Open Market Committee 


Considerable satisfaction was expressed by Trea- 
sury and Federal Reserve officials over the final result 
of the exchange of the notes and bonds on June 15 for 
the new 1% percent certificates due April 1, 1952. 
Of the over $10-billion of maturities, holders of more 
than $9.5-billion took the new certificates, leaving only 
about $500,000,000 to be paid off in cash. But very 
many more would have to be paid off except for the 
purchases made by the Open Market Committee. 

The Federal Reserve statement for June 20 tells 
the story as the exchange was completed on June 15. 
This statement shows that, while note holdings de- 
clined over $2.9-billion and bonds were $200,000,000 
lower, certificate holdings rose nearly $3.2-billion so 
that the Open Market Committee became the owner 
of over one-third of the new certificates. Since on 
March 31 the “Fed” owned only about $1.8-billion of 
the two maturing obligations, it is clear that another 
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$1.4-billion had to be acquired prior to the exchange 
date. 

That so many holders of the maturing issues seemed 
unwilling to make the exchange, even though an im. 
provement in yield of .625 percent was assured for 9%, 
months, probably resulted partially from the need for 
cash to pay taxes and also from some doubt as to 
whether the new issue would maintain a premium. 
“A burned child dreads the fire’ and discounts still 
prevailing for the notes maturing in October and 
Novemter may have frightened them off. Their action 
was ill advised, as the market promptly established 
a premium of from 45 to %» for the new 1% certificates, 
dropping the yield to between 1.65 percent and 1.70 
percent. 

The lesson to be learned is that for the balance of 
this year there will be full cooperation between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve, and that whatever 
new issues are used to refund successive maturities 
will be protected in the market by the Open Market 
Committee. 


Refunding $5,350,000,000 1'/4% Notes on August | 


Subscription books were opened on July 16 for a new 
1% percent certificate that is being used to refund the 
notes due on August 1. The maturity has been length- 
ened to 11—instead of 914—months to mature on July 
1, 1952. The Open Market Committee can be counted 
on to take as good care of this offering as it did of the 
last one. Holders of the maturing notes, in my opinion, 
should not hesitate for a minute to make the exchange. 

Assuming that the August exchange goes off suc- 
cessfully, it might forecast that the notes due in 
October and November would be refunded with a 12- 
month certificate at the same 1% percent rate. That 
is a possibility. 


Financing a Cash Deficit 


Although the Treasury reported a surplus of over 
$3.5-billion for the fiscal year ending June 30, with 
a balance in the General Fund of over $7,250,000,000, 
the very temporary nature of such a result was obvious 
from the announcement that the $1-billion of Treasury 
bills due on July 5 would be replaced with $1.2-billion 
in bills to mature on October 4. 

Estimates have been made that, due to a rapid 
increase in expenses for military preparedness and the 
failure of Congress to impose higher taxes, there is 
likely to be a cash deficit of between $5- and $7-billion 
before 1951 ends. Apparently the Treasury thinks s0, 
and is starting the easiest way to raise the money. 
If the successive bill maturities for the next 13 weeks 
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are each raised to $1.2-billion, about $2-billion in 
new money will be provided, as there are six maturities 
of $1.1-billion and seven of $1-billion. Add this to the 
present balance in the General Fund and there is 
$9,250,000,000. Deducting the $1-billion of nonmone- 
tized gold leaves $8,250,000,000. Since the Treasury 
doesn't want to let the working balance fall below 
$2.5-billion, there would be about $6-billion to care for 
the deficit with the nonmonetized gold available if 
necessary. This is probably what will be done unless 
before the end of the year there is a sufficient shrink- 
age in loans to build up a pool of uninvested funds 
both in commercial banks and other investing institu- 
tions. There is no such pool now and the loan record 
to date gives no indication that any such shrinkage 
is imminent. 

Under the circumstances, the Treasury, knowing 
that the money will be needed, has been forced to take 
the best means available to get it. Whenever a new 
issue can be sold outside of the banking system, the 
bills can be allowed to run off. For the present, how- 
ever, we strongly suspect that the Federal Reserve 
is very likely to show an increase in its total of Trea- 
sury bills, and we don’t see what they are going to sell 
to offset such purchases. Consequently, some increase 
in the total of governments held by the Open Market 
Committee is more than probable. 


Heavy Purchases by "Fed" and Treasury in March 


Last month we listed the specific bond issues pur- 
chased by the Federal Reserve and U. S. Government 
investment accounts during January and February 
and suggested that March would see more general 
acquisition of the restricted issues. This proved to be 
the case. Some purchases were made of every one of 
the restricted issues, and the total of $1,169,000,000 


compared with $625,000,000 bought in the previous 
two months. There were lesser purchases of the un- 
restricted bonds—only $107,000,000 instead of $253,- 
000,000. The March purchases were: 


Restricted 

Bonds Million 
2%% 6/15/62/59 $27 
214%4% 12/15/62/59 6 
2%% 6/15/67/62 5 
242% 12/15/68/63 13 
2%2% 6/15/69/64 32 
2% % 12/15/69/64 24 
2%% 3/15/70/65 68 
246% 3/15/71/66 22 
2%% 6/15/72/67 464 
2% % 12/15/72/67 508 


Unrestricted 
Bonds Million 

2% 9/15/53/51 $36 
2% 12/1/55/51 1 
2% 6/15/54/52 7 
2%  12/15/54/52 37 
2%% 3/15/58/56 

2%% 9/15/59/56 18 
2%% 9/15/72/67 


$1,169 


While again most of the restricted bond purchases 
were of the two longest issues, nearly $200,000,000 of 
the other eight issues had to be taken out of the mar- 
ket, as compared with only $10,000,000 during January 
and February. 

Once again the Treasury participated in the pur- 
chases, reporting net purchases for March of $483,- 
000,000. Since then no further assistance from the 
Treasury has been needed, since, for April and May, 
net purchases for the U. S. Government Investment 
accounts were only $19,000,000—purely routine trans- 
actions. 

From now on it looks very much as if market pur- 
chases of the longer bonds by the Open Market Com- 
mittee will taper off. Once again we suspect the 
Federal got some cheap bonds, which in the long run 
they are likely to sell back to the market at a profit. 


The Five Postwar Years 


Becrsnine his sixth year, on June 
26, as head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Secretary John W. Snyder dis- 
cussed the Nation’s progress in the 
postwar era. He pointed out that 


“ 


. the Treasury has sought a 
balanced budget, plus reduction of the 
national debt. And in three of the 
five years, the Government has had an 
excess of receipts over expenditures. 
The cumulative 5-year surplus now 
stands at over $7-billion, including the 
current year’s surplus, which will be 
in excess of $3-billion. 

“The public debt has been reduced 
by $15-billion during the five years, 


through the use of the surplus and of 
the Treasury’s post-war cash balance. 
The entire amount was applied to the 
retirement of bank-held Government 
securities. Additionlly, $10-billion in 
U. S. security holdings has been shifted 
from bank to nonbank ownership, 
thereby further dampening inflationary 
forces. 

“Encouragement of thrift through 
the Treasury’s Savings Bond program 
has helped place a large share of the 
public debt in the hands of millions of 
individual citizens. 

“The Treasury’s participation in for- 
eign financial policy has been directed 
toward improvement in world monetary 
and financial conditions, and increasing 


the flow of capital toward productive 
investment in parts of the world where 
it is urgently needed. In this we have 
cooperated with the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The International Bank 
meantime has assisted significantly in 
reconstruction and development pro- 
grams in various areas of the world. 
Progress has been made toward creat- 
ing orderly conditions for world trade. 

“It is my intention to continue to 
urge a policy of Federal taxation which 
will pay for our defense program out 
of current revenues, and maintain a 
balanced budget or better on other 
Government expenses. And I shall con- 
tinue to support all possible Govern- 
mental economies.” 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


NIGHT DEPOSITORY 


HIO’s Supreme Court has held 
Q that a contract between a 
bank and a depositor to the 
effect that use of the bank’s night 
depository facilities shall be at the 
depositor’s risk is not void as 
against public policy. 
The contract in question provided 
in part as follows: 


The undersigned hereby agrees to 
use the night depository facilities 
only for overnight keeping of sacks, 
which sacks shall contain nothing 
other than currency or commercial 
paper, or both, and further agrees 
that a person authorized by the un- 
dersigned will call at the bank to 
receive and receipt for said sack(s) 
on the first banking day following 
each placing by or on behalf of the 
undersigned of any sack in the night 
chute. Bank shall have no duty or 
obligation whatsoever to see that the 
contents or any part thereof of any 
sack is tendered for deposit for 
credit to any account with bank, nor 
to ascertain the contents or disposi- 
tion of contents of any sack receipted 
for by any authorized person. 

The undersigned expressly under- 
stands and agrees that each use or 
attempted use by the undersigned of 
the night depository facilities shall 
be at the undersigned’s sole risk at 
all times and further expressly un- 
derstands and agrees that the rela- 
tionship of debtor and creditor be- 
tween bank and undersigned shall 
not arise out of any use or attempted 
use of the night depository facilities, 
each separate use by the under- 
signed of the night depository facili- 
ties being deemed to have been com- 
pleted each time any sack herein- 
above listed found in the night re- 
ceptacle by bank is receipted for by 
any authorized person. 


That the contract was void was 
the contention of one Kolt, who 
had signed it, and one Rafal, a 
“free rider” who had not signed it. 
These plaintiffs claimed that on one 
Saturday night they put a sum of 
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Night Depository ° 


States’ Rights 


money and several checks in Kolt’s 
night depository sack, took it to the 
bank building, opened the small 
metal door in the outer wall of the 
building and placed the sack in the 
shaft which sloped downward into 
a safe inside the bank. When one 
of them went to the bank on Mon- 
day and inquired for the sack, it 
could not be found. 

The bank contended that its con- 
tract was valid and in fact author- 
ized by an Ohio statute which pro- 
vides: 

A bank may receive on deposit for 
safekeeping in its vaults and safes 


Double Liability of 
Bank Stockholders 


Unoer the terms of a joint 
resolution, H.J.R. 15, adopted 
by their legislature this year, 
Illinois voters will have a 
chance to repeal a provision of 
their state constitution which 
imposes double liability on bank 
stockholders. 

Illinois, Arizona and Minne- 
sota are the only states which 
still impose unqualified double 
liability on stockholders in all 
state banks. All other states 


either impose no double liabil- 


ity or impose qualified double 
liability which may be termi- 
nated by various means, such 
as giving of public notice of 
termination, maintenance of 
certain required surplus, or 
maintenance of Federal deposit 
insurance. 

Double liability is no longer 
imposed on national bank stock- 
holders nor, in actual practice, 
upon stockholders in F.D.LC. 
insured banks, since the F.D.L.C. 
waives its right to impose such 
liability when it succeeds to the 
rights of depositors in any 
closed insured bank. 


¢ Directors 


. securities, stocks, bonds, coins, 
plate, jewelry, books, papers, docu- 
ments and other valuable papers and 
property, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as it may prescribe. Ohio 
Gen. Code §710-110. 


The Court of Appeals, a lower 
court, had held that the statute 
“seemed” broad enough to permit a 
bank to specify the terms under 
which it would permit use of its 
night deposit facilities. The Su- 
preme Court held that it was un- 
necessary to base the decision on 
the statute, since the contract was 
valid for various other reasons 
stated by the lower court. 

In the case of such bailees as 
garagemen and checkroom oper- 
ators, who deal with the public on 
a uniform rather than an individual 
basis and whose contracts are gen- 
erally printed on _ identification 
tokens or posted in their places of 
business, said the court, the judicial 
tendency is to hold contract provi- 
sions exempting them from liability 
due to their negligence void as 
against public policy. 


If Dealing at Arms’ Length 


But where the circumstances are 
such that possession of another's 
property is attended with unusual 
risks, the situation is different, said 
the court, and the parties, “dealing 
at arms’ length as free agents, may 
lawfully make any reasonable provi- 
sion therefor as the circumstances 
justify.” 

Recognizing that no representa- 
tive of a bank is present in the night 
time to ascertain if a night deposit 
actually is made, the court upheld 
the view that it is “a very natural 
position for the bank to take that 
until the sack is actually accounted 
for by the bank’s clerks in the or- 
dinary procedure of accounting for 
night deposit sacks, such deposits 
should be at the risk of the de- 
positor. Such a contract is not void 
as against public policy.” 
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It is interesting that in 1948 a 
clause in a stop payment order re- 
leasing a bank from liability for 
payment of a check through “in- 
advertency or oversight” was held 
yoid as against public policy by the 
same court in the case of Speroff v. 
First-Central Trust Company, 79 
N.E. 2d 119, reported here in 
August, 1948. Kolt v. Cleveland 
Trust Company, Ohio Supreme 
Court, Nos. 32375, 32376, June 27, 
1951. cf. Paton’s Digest, Stopping 
Payment §7. 


STATES RIGHTS 


gn: opportunities for judges 
to speculate on the location of 
the borderline between state and 
Federal power over financial insti- 
tutions are in the offing: 

Idaho’s attorney general recently 
ruled that a national bank may not 
establish a branch office in the city 
where its main office is located 
without first obtaining the consent 
of all other banks operating in the 
city. Op. A. G. Idaho, 5/25/51. 

New York’s attorney general has 
announced that he will appeal from 
the finding of one of that state’s 
lower courts that the state has no 
constitutional authority to prohibit 
a national bank from advertising 
the fact that it accepts “savings” 
deposits. The appeal will be taken 
to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, an appellate court 
subordinate to the Court of Ap- 
peals, the state’s highest tribunal. 
The lower court’s ruling, in State 
v. Franklin National Bank, N. Y. 
Sup. Ct., Nassau County, May 29, 
1951, was reported here last month. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has been asked to review a decision 
of the Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit, which held in effect 
that the Home Loan Bank Board 
had power, under the Home Owners 
Loan Act, to authorize establish- 
ment of a branch by a Federal sav- 
ings and loan association in New 
Jersey. (The suit was instituted by 
a New Jersey national bank. New 
Jersey prohibits branches of state 
Savings and loan associations. The 
National Bank Act permits the 
establishment of branches by na- 
tional banks only to the extent that 
State banks in the same state are 
permitted to establish branches. 
The Home Owners Loan Act con- 
tains no similar provisions with re- 
Spect to Federal savings and loan 
associations nor, for that matter, 
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47 States Now Permit 
Deferred Posting 


Wirn the enactment of the 
American Bankers Association’s 
recommended Deferred Posting 
Statute in Montana, Tennessee 
and Washington this year, 47 
states and the District of Co- 
lumbia now have some form 
of legislation permitting post- 
ing of items to depositors’ 
ledgers on the day following 
their receipt. 

Forty-three states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have enacted 
the A.B.A. recommended statute. 

Alabama, Florida, North Car- 
olina, Texas and Wyoming have 
enacted so-called independent 
deferred posting laws. These 
differ from the A.B.A. statute 
in various ways, particularly 
in that they do not require 
banks to give credit for items 
on the day they are received as 
a condition precedent to per- 
mission to return them, if found 
not good, any time before mid- 
night the next business day. 

Kentucky is the only state 
which has no deferred posting 
law. Its legislature did not meet 
in regular session this year. 


does it specifically authorize the 
establishment of branches by such 
associations.) The Court of Ap- 
peals decision, North Arlington Na- 
tional Bank v. Kearny Fed. S. & L. 
Assn., 187 F. 2d 564, was reported 
here in June. 

The Federal District Court for 
Southern California has held that 
neither state nor Federal courts 
may enjoin a Federal savings and 
loan association from operating as 
a savings bank “in excess of its 
authority” and in violation of a 
California statute prohibiting banks 
not licensed as savings institutions 
from soliciting savings accounts. 
The court ruled that in the case of 
Federal associations, Congress did 
not leave open a field for state regu- 
lation as it did in the case of na- 
tional banks; that the Home Loan 
Bank Board has complete regula- 
tory authority over Federal associa- 
tions; that the Board has primary 
jurisdiction to determine the extent 
of an association’s “operating au- 
thority,” and plenary power to cor- 
rect any excesses. The suit was in- 


stituted by California’s Superinten- 
dent of Banks. People v. Coast Fed. 
S. & L. Assn., 20 L. W. 2005. 

The Government has filed notice 
of appeal to the Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit from the 
holding of a Federal district court 
that a state bank is not required to 
turn over to the Government a sav- 
ings account attached for non-pay- 
ment of the depositor’s taxes unless 
the government produces the de- 
positor’s pass book. The district 
court held that the bank’s contract 
with the depositor provided that it 
would repay monies deposited in his 
account only upon presentation of 
his pass book, or upon making satis- 
factory provision for indemnifying 
the bank in case it should suffer 
loss from making payment without 
the book. The provisions of Federal 
law requiring persons in possession 
of property on which levy has been 
made to surrender it upon demand 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue 
do not justify ignoring or altering 
this contract, said the court. U. S. 
v. Manufacturers Trust Co., 515 
CCH Fed. Tax Rep. 16498. 


BANK DIRECTORS 


ea Supreme Court 
has held that a bank has no 
legal obligation to repay contribu- 
tions voluntarily made by its di- 
rectors to restore its impaired capi- 
tal until the bank becomes restored 
to good financial condition and the 
Comptroller of the Currency has ap- 
proved withdrawal of the contribu- 
tions from the bank’s reserve ac- 
count for repayment. The court also 
held that a director who had ad- 
vanced his own share and a portion 
of his father’s share might recover 
the sum advanced on behalf of his 
father on the theory that first resti- 
tution should be made to those who 
had contributed in greater propor- 
tion than others, and on the theory 
of unjust enrichment, where the 
bank had deducted from the father’s 
share a sum allegedly owed by him. 
Binns v. First National Bank of 
California, Pa., 80 A.2d 768. 


LIENS 


N Mississippi, a landlord joined 
with his tenant in giving a trust 
deed to a bank to secure a loan to 
the tenant and took a subordinate 
trust deed on the tenant’s farm ma- 
chinery and crops. Thereafter, with- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


The One YOU’VE Been Looking for May Be Among These 


This department is edited by 
JOHN L. COOLEY OF BANKING’S staff. 


Curb Tellers, Elevator Style 


HE First NATIONAL BANK of 

Lubbock, Texas, has three new 
elevator-type curb tellers that stand 
on the sidewalk during banking 
hours and recede into the basement 
when not in use. 

Directors and officers of the bank 
worked out the idea for the equip- 
ment which was manufactured from 
the bank’s own plans. President 
Walter Posey says the cages are the 
first of their kind. A rental arrange- 
ment for use of the sidewalk has 
been made with the city. 

The teller in each cage is on a 
direct eye level with the customer in 
an automobile, and deals with him 
directly. 

Cash is kept in the cages, re- 
ceipts being sent to the proof de- 
partment twice daily—at noon and 
at closing time, 3 P. M. At present 
only deposits are accepted. No 
checks are being cashed at these 
curb tellers. 

The cages are equipped with large 
areas of bullet-proof glass, inter- 
communication system, telephone, 
venetian blinds and central heating 
and air conditioning from the bank’s 
main unit. Tunnels, running from 
the main basement to the curb ele- 
vators, provide considerable storage 
space. 


Newspaper Supplement Features 
Bank Merger 


HEN the Girard Trust Company 

and the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia merged recently to 
form the GIRARD TRUST CoRN Ex- 
CHANGE BANK, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer published a 12-page rotogra- 
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EKasy-to-Read Nationwide Reports on Actual Bank Experience 


When its day’s work is over, this curb teller (one of three) sinks into the 
sidewalk 


vure supplement to mark the event. 

The newspaper said it was “the 
first time in the history of finan- 
cial advertising’ that such a me- 
dium had been used as a “stock- 
holders’ report” to bring the public 
relations and educational story of 
a bank merger to a banking area. 

The section was titled ‘Philadel- 
phia Futurama: Looking Ahead with 
Growing Philadelphia.” The cover, 
in color, was the City Planning Com- 
mission’s visualization of the future 
downtown section. Articles, liberally 
illustrated with pictures of Phila- 
delphia business and _ industry, 
traced the growth of the greater 
city and the accompanying expan- 
sion of banking service. 

Emphasis was placed on bank- 
ing’s part in the city’s development 
as a great center of industry, and 
on Girard Trust Corn Exchange’s 
role as a “community bank.” 


On the back cover were drawings 
of the 13 offices and a map locating 
them. 


Ads Backed Up by Performance 


EFORE the BISHOP NATIONAL 

BANK of Honolulu published a 
series of five customer relations ad- 
vertisements it sent preprints of 
each to its 400 employees, with a 
letter from the president pointing 
out that the staff’s work involved 
living up to the claims of the ad- 
vertising. 

A number of banks give their em- 
ployees a chance to preview promo- 
tion material; it’s a method of let- 
ting the right hand know what the 
left hand’s doing, an important con- 
tribution to team work. The practice 
is based on the theory that unless 
the employees who meet the public 
know what you’re aiming at and 
what you’re selling, the best laid 
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public relations program will have 
a quite inadequate foundation. 

At the 1950 convention of the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion, Vice-president Lou E. Town- 
send of Bank of America, stressed 
this point. “Without the full under- 
standing and cooperation of the man 
behind the dotted line,” he said, “all 
other efforts to build and improve 
your public relations will not suc- 
ceed. 

“Are your employees seeing your 
advertisements before they are re- 
leased? When you have a new ser- 
vice to be advertised, are you hold- 
ing staff meetings or using every 
effort to inform your own staff first? 

“Tf not, do not expect the advertis- 
ing to sell to the maximum of its 
possibility or to do a constructive 
public relations job for your bank. 
In fact, good advertising can be 
more harmful than helpful if it is 
not backed up by the quality ser- 
vices you emphasize.” 

Another point, of course, is that 
the staff previewers may have an 
idea or two—a constructive criti- 
cism, a copy angle—that is highly 
valuable. And, obviously, they like 
to know what’s going on. 

Getting back to the BisHop Na- 
TIONAL’S ads, the text was friendly 
and good-humored, with a view to 
telling the public that banking is a 
business of human relations. Each 
was illustrated with an attention- 
getting animal cartoon. And in a 
lower corner there was a brief men- 
tion of a bank service, illustrated 
with a small spot drawing. 


Seven Accounts a Minute — 
In a Circus Tent 


7 temporary quarters of a new 
office of THE GREATER NEW 
YorK SAVINGS BANK, Brooklyn, has 
only a 20-foot frontage, which 
doesn’t provide much space for a 
big opening day crowd. However, 
the bank ingeniously met the emer- 
gency. 

In the backyard it set up for that 
occasion a large circus tent, with 
sawdust floor, poles, two long rows 
of tables, plenty of chairs, and a 
battery of typewriters. Visitors who 
wanted to open accounts were di- 
rected to this informal annex. where 
5,114 new depositors—at the rate 
of seven a minute—were accomo- 
dated. 

President Bernard F. Hogan says 
the bank will construct a larger, 
more permanent, home for this 
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Part of a Bishop National ad 


branch office when building condi- 
tions permit. 


Philatelic Tribute to 
Confederate Vets Popular 


HE BANK OF VIRGINIA’S contri- 

bution to the 61st and final re- 
union of the Confederate veterans 
was a program that appealed to 
stamp collectors. 

During reunion week all the 
bank’s offices distributed cacheted 
envelopes with the gray commem- 
orative stamp, with first-day cover 
cancellation. Several thousand of 
these pieces were given away to 
people who came into the banks for 
them. In each envelope was a frame- 
able reprint of General Lee’s fare- 


well address; extra copies were 
available. 

In a Norfolk office the bank dis- 
played the noted Dietz Collection of 
Confederate stamps and covers, cur- 
rency, and historical relics of the 
Confederacy. The Norfok Phila- 
telic Society held a special meeting 
at the bank, inviting local stamp 
clubs and guests from other cities. 
School classes came to see the 
stamps; and collectors from several 
states took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to study the Dietz treasures. 

Most of the visitors stayed a long 
time, which gave the tank officers 
a chance to chat with them and 
build new friendships. 

Newspaper ads and customer no- 
tices were used for the advance pro- 
motion. A 16-page printed booklet 
describing the collection was given 
to everybody. 

“Presentation of historical mate- 
rial,’ the bank points out, “can 
render a public service and build 
goodwill in any area.” 


Murals in a Bank 


| iy you’re planning a mural or two 
for that remodeled bank (or may- 
be the old one) the series recently 
completed for the CoHoES (New 
York) SAVINGS BANK may suggest 
an approach to the important ques- 
tion of theme. 

This bank, 100 years old in 1951, 
modernized its home in observance 
of the anniversary, and seven new 
murals had an important place in 
the plan. Cohoes, at the confluence 


New savings depositors signing up in a circus tent on opening day 
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One of the Cohoes Savings Bank’s historical murals. 


of the Mohawk and Hudson rivers, 
is particularly rich in Indian lore, 
so Artist David Cunningham Lith- 
gow recreated incidents from Iro- 
quois legend as well as from record- 
ed history. Subjects include the 
discovery of a mastodon’s bones in 
1866 by workmen excavating for 
a cotton mill, symbol of the city’s 
major industry for many years. 
Historical scenes that link the 
present with the past, perhaps 
bringing in a _ region’s industrial 
interests or pointing up banking’s 
connection with the local story, give 
an artist a good opportunity. They 
dramatize regional history, compli- 
ment the community, stimulate civic 
pride, and interest the public. 


More About Check-Style 
Deposit Tickets 


HEN Sidney J. Taylor, assistant 

vice-president of the DEVON- 
NorTH TOWN STATE BANK, Chicago, 
read this department’s July story 
about a check-style deposit ticket, 
he thought BANKING’s readers 
might be interested in the copy- 
righted ticket of this type used by 
his. bank. 

It differs from the form used by 
the Fair Lawn-Radburn Trust Com- 
pany of Fair Lawn, New Jersey, 
whereon we reported last month. 
As you'll note, the depositor lists 
separately checks on Chicago banks, 
on us, and on other cities. 

The Chicago bank also has a slip 
for bank-by-mail savers. It’s iden- 
tical with the commercial depart- 
ment form, but has a detachable 
upper half with space for the de- 
positor’s name and address. 

The ticket, used by the DEvon- 
NorTH Town for more than a year, 
“has been found to be very satis- 
factory,” Mr. Taylor tells us. 


Incentive Plans That 
Help Build Savings Accounts 


N answer to banks’ inquiries about 

the various thrift stimulators 
now available, the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the American 
Bankers Association has published 
a new booklet, “Incentive Savings 
Plans.” It describes a dozen plans, 
explains methods of operation, and 
reproduces many of the forms used. 

“All of these plans,’ says the 
foreword, “have been examined by 
the appropriate committees of the 
Division and, after deliberation, the 
Association has decided not to spon- 
sor any as Association projects. 
While it is recognized that several, 
and possibly all, of these plans have 
merit, it has been observed that 
some of them have been quite suc- 
cessful as promoted by some insti- 
tutions, and completely without suc- 
cess as used by others. 

“Through our Committee on Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Development, we 
are urging progressive advertising 
campaigns, and it is evident that 
much can be done in developing sav- 


This check-style deposit ticket, the bank says, is “ 


PLEASE LIST EACH CHECK nS ad 


SEE THAT ALL CHECKS AND ORAFTS ARE ENDORSED 


Its subject is “Indian Husbandry.” 
mother Jigonsasa who, with Hiawatha, formed the Iroquois League 


wan col 


The central figure is the queen 


ings with the use of regular savings 
accounts or instalment accounts, 
providing the program is carefully 
designed and aggressively pro- 
moted.” 

The following paragraphs are con- 
densed from the pamphlet, and do 
not include all details. 

Packaged saving is a three-fold 
program based on one deposit made 
at regular intervals. At the end of 
a specified time the depositor has 
a fixed amount of cash and Savings 
Bonds; in addition, his life is in- 
sured, through savings bank life in- 
surance, for the duration of the plan. 

Buy $1,000 Plan. The depositor 
makes regular deposits of a fixed 
amount for a specified number of 
months until $1,000 has been paid 
into his account. The total can be 
accumulated in monthly deposits 
ranging from $8.34 on a 10-year 
basis to $41.67 in two years. 

Certificate of deposit on E-Bond 
principle. Most certificates are is- 
sued in denominations of $10, $25, 
$50, $100 and multiples thereof, with 
a maturity of five or sometimes 10 
years. As ascending rate of interest 


very satisfactory” 


DEVON-NORTH TOWN STATE BANK 
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is paid, based on the time the cer- 
tificate is held. 

Future Pay Day Security. The 
features of this plan, developed by 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., of New 
York City, are substantially similar 
to those of the certificate of deposit. 
Forms and materials are furnished 
by the company. 

Savings bill. The depositor de- 
cides how much he wants to save 
each month and receives a monthly 
“pill” from the bank. He may de- 
crease, increase or omit the deposit, 
without penalty. 

“Club” plans. A widely known 
plan is Christmas Club. The four 
major methods for operating these 
accounts are: passbook system, cou- 
pon system, card system, and stamp 
system. 

Vacation, tax, and other special 
purpose clubs also offer strong in- 
centives to save for particular pur- 
poses. 

Special Purpose Budget Savings 
Account. This plan, developed by 
the Franklin Savings Bank of Bos- 
ton, can be used by those who wish 
to put sums away regularly for any 
purpose of their own choosing. The 
system eliminates behind-the-coun- 
ter work; it requires no ledger cards, 
coupons, special tellers or special 
accounting. The depositor prints his 
name and address on a card and 
checks the amount he wants to save 
in 50 or less visits to the bank. He 
signs his name as payee on the pay- 
ment check handed him by the bank 
when he closes the account; or he 
can have cash. 

Sav-Assured Plan. This is a long- 
range method, with a life insur- 
ance feature. The program has a 
strong incentive for the customer is 
assured that his objective will be 
reached, because of the insurance, 
even if he dies before completing 
the payments. 

Life Insured Savings Account. 
Under the “LISA” plan of Bank of 
America, the depositor contracts to 
save a stated sum monthly, and the 
bank agrees to cover the amount of 
his savings goal with insurance to 
a $1,000 maximum. The insurance 
covers the unpaid balance of the 
contract; if the depositor dies his 
beneficiary receives the full amount 
of his goal, plus interest earned. 
The bank pays the cost of the in- 
surance if the account is completed. 

In a plan promoted by the Syra- 
cuse (New York) Savings Bank 
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depositors make regular payments 
which are credited to a savings ac- 
count. The premium on the savings 
bank life insurance (sold in New 
York State) is deducted from the 
account. 

In “Thriftsurance,” sponsored by 
Bankers Development Corporation, 
New York, the customer, through 
monthly deposits, has his goal in- 
sured against sickness, accident and 
death. Under this plan and its al- 
ternate “Savesurance” (deposits in- 
sured against death only) contracts 
run one or two years and the de- 
positor pays the insurance cost. 

Hopalong Cassidy and Saving 
Rodeo. This newcomer for the 
younger generation is sponsored by 
Bar 20, Inc., Chicago. Members join 
the club by making a $2 deposit in 
a new or old account, receiving a 
passbook and a plastic bank. There 
is also a kit. Club members advance 
in the “rodeo” as they increase their 
balances. 


Thrift Poster Contest Aids 


HE Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 

ciety finds that an annual thrift 
poster exhibit is good promotion for 
school savings. 

More than 150 students in the 
city’s three vocational-technical 
schools and 14 senior high schools 
took part in the 1951 project. Nine 
exhibitors received checks from the 
Society’s president, J. Hamilton 
Chester, in a ceremony attended by 
school and bank officials. Later the 


John Edwards, left, and Robert Cook, 
second from left, won first prize cash 
awards in The Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society’s poster contest. Also looking at 
the posters are J. Hamilton Cheston, 
second from left, PSFS president, and 
Dr. Louis P. Hoyer, Philadelphia’s super- 
intendent of schools 


winners and their parents were 
guests of the Society at luncheon. 

Originality of design, thrift mo- 
tif, and skill in execution were the 
factors considered in choosing 
posters for the exhibit and in mak- 
ing the awards. 

“The project,” says Assistant 
Vice-president Agnes R. Martin, 
“serves several very useful pur- 
poses. It is a practical project for 
the students. It indicates how young 
minds react to the thrift idea; and 
the posters, when used by the 
school bank, supplement the teach- 
ing of thrift. The public school au- 
thorities have warmly endorsed the 
plan.” 


The exhibit of the Hibernia National Bank in New Orleans was adjudged 
winner of a contest arranged to stimulate interest in World Trade Week. The 
display showed how the bank facilitated and financed six major exports and 


six major imports. 


It included samples of the products, connected to the 
countries of their origin by strings leading to a large world map. 


Files of 


papers necessary to foreign commerce were also exhibited 
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The posters receiving awards will 
be reproduced for distribution in the 
fall to the 122 Philadelphia schools 


participating in the PSFS school 
bank program. 


The Welcome Mat 


HREE recent booklets for new em- 

ployees have come to BANKING’S 
desk. Each makes provision for a 
personal presentation to the indi- 
vidual, and each is a friendly in- 
troduction to the business of bank- 
ing. 


The Society FoR SAVINGS of 
Cleveland publishes its manual in 
spiral binding. On the cover is a 
drawing of the bank. A blank line 
provides space for writing in the 
newcomer’s name; under it, in type, 
appears “and the Society for Sav- 
ings in the city of Cleveland.” Thus 
the beginner is made to feel that 
this is his book—and his bank. In- 
side, a welcome is extended by 
President Mervin B. France. Then 
there’s information of interest to 
the new employee: working hours, 
salary, benefits, staff activities, edu- 
cation and training opportunities, 
comment on the job, etc. A section 
on the bank outlines the work of the 
departments. The pamphlet also 
contains an organization chart and 
floor plans of the bank. Drawings 
illustrate the text. 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY of Richmond, Virginia, 
uses the first page of “Welcome to 
State-Planters” for a personal pres- 
entation of the booklet. President 
H. H. Augustine extends a one-page 
greeting, and then the manual talks 
about the bank, the job and the 
individual’s relationship to both. 
“There are no unimportant jobs in 
a bank,” it says. “No matter how 


“Welcome to State-Planters” says this 
cartoon in the bank’s new employee book 


small the detail may be, there is a 
reason for it. As you become better 
acquainted with your job you will 
learn to appreciate that careful at- 
tention to details is a necessary 
part of this business of banking.” 
Sprightly cartoons are scattered 
through the reading matter. 


THE ToLEDO (Ohio) TRUST Com- 
PANY’s booklet for new employees 
wears on its front cover a drawing 
of a young man about to enter a 
door marked “Employecs Only.” 
The pamphlet’s friendly title is 
“Come In!” and the welcome be- 
comes more personal on the next 
page where his name is inscribed, 
and in a message of greeting from 
President J. T. Rohr. The text, il- 
lustrated with small sketches, pro- 
vides information about the bank 
and its work, and offers many sug- 
gestions helpful to the new em- 
ployee in adjusting himself. 


This is the 


and the cover of the 
Cleveland 
oie for Savings tion booklet 
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In Brief 

HARVARD TRUST COMPANY of Cam. 
bridge, Massachusetts, took an up. 
usual way to introduce its moderp. 
ized Kendall Square office. A fy} 
page newspaper ad, with the gen. 
eral heading, “Just Among Our. 
selves,” was an invitation from the 
branch’s staff to the employees oj 
the six other offices to visit the new 
quarters after banking hours on a 
specified day. Another letter, ad- 
dressed to the Kendall people, ac- 
cepted the invitation on behalf of 
the other staffs. Under both were 
the names of the employees con- 
cerned. A P.S. to the acceptance 
read: “Sorry the boys with Uncle 
Sam can’t be with you” .. . fol- 
lowed by their names. 


The First NATIONAL BANK & 
Trust CoMPANY of Greenfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, sponsored a “Salute to 
Industry” lobby exhibit of area prod- 
ucts. The purpose was to show fami- 
lies the articles that Greenfield has 


been manufacturing for many years, 
and to make each resident an am- 
bassador for Greenfield goods when 


he travels. Thirty manufacturers 
exhibited. Each visitor received a 
folder describing the displays. 


The RocHESTER (New York) 
Savincs BANK published its 240th 
semi-annual statement in_ spiral 
binding, using several leaves for a 
calendar. Names and positions of 
the staff were listed, together with 
a brief history of the bank and some 
promotional material. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
New YorK has an illustrated pam- 
phlet on Mexico, covering briefly 
that country’s major industries and 
cities. 
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HE Toledo Trust Company, like 
Cam- oxy other bank or savings in- eee 
un- stitution, is in the business of YS em 
dern- hiring money to and from its cus- 
. full tomers. In the old Yankee phrase, 
gen- it is not in business for its health. 
Our. Yet, in another sense, it is—and 
n the the health of any bank depends upon that Nerves 
es of the financial and economic health te 
new of a Se aes ond homes, equipment for better living, 
On a nation. Toledo Trust spends time, education and many other oppor- 
ad- tunities for improvement that actu- 
them ond ally make the community stronger, and aves 
If of eke many happier. The in- 
were = quite evidently they have paid tangible results of thrift become 
Con- tangibles, in time. 
tance F unded 18 65 as the When its president says, “We 
Inele Savings pathatien, when the city feel the bank is doing no more than _ saving in all forms,” you know that 
fol- had 26,000 genreng-wendibege aya its duty to our country, our com- he means it. 
nes runbngher ware, booms and de- munity and our customers in serving An outstanding example of the 
— — ae a wh Santer them thus in the Savings Bond pro- way the bank has spent thought and 
K & oan poate Cannes = Ieve gram, which promotes thrift and money to save its customers trouble 
Mas- with The Toledo Savings Bank and 
it bec 
we pany when it merged with Summit THe TOLEDO TRUST COMPANY 


Trust Company, in 1923, under state 
"has charter. In 1924 the Northern Na- 
tional and the Second National were 
merged with it. In 1930 it purchased 
the assets of The Union Savings 
Bank and in 1933 those of the West 
Toledo National Bank. It now has 
€ two downtown offices and five out- 
, lying branches, assets of almost 
$300,000,000, more than 500 em- 
' a ployees. In a city of 320,000, with 


TOLEDO 3,OHIO 


strengthening 
on us or in our directon. 


Behind our military defenses, we know, wo mist maintain a sound and increasingly 
productive economy, for, in the final analysis, the only effective answer to the big 
lie Of commnisem is to prove to the less fortunate peoples of the world that the way 
to a better life is the way of freedom. Rich as our resources are in materials, » 
machines and skilled manpower, the greatest source of our strength is our 
* “Political and economic. In defending the one ve must not lose the other. 


another 72,000 in the suburbs, it 
has 31,827 commercial depositors 
and 68,770 savings accounts. 


A Prime Service 


Since May 1, 1941, one of its im- 
portant financial and economic 
health services to its customers, 


‘ars, : To protect our economy the increasing strains put upon it by our defense 
oui community and country has been the ; Program, more Americans mst put the national interest above self-interest. 
United States Savings Bonds pro- 3 
hen Next to disunity, inflation is the chief enemy behind our lines, sabotaging our 
ell gram. By May 14, 1951, it had ay and pe strength by increasing the cost of every item we need for daily 


‘and for national defense. Inflation controls will work only if enough of our 
must exercise self-control, purse control. I believe 


issued 2,500,000 Series E Bonds, 


alone, with a maturity value of 
$130,000,000. Between January 1, 


rk) 1941, and the end of May 1951, its to vhom his “commmity naturally look for financial 
savings deposits had grown from ‘| nce, 8 in the front line of economic defense. The banker s, 
Oth 
| $25,174,951 68 ae 5 prevent fi inflation by the wise use of credit controls. He helps to ‘ 
174,951 to $68,992,572. prevent : 
ee The 15 kinds of services Toledo y, particule 2 
of Trust performs in relation to the ¢ power of this nation for peace and ac 
rith v. 8. Savings Bonds program are ] baker's unselfish, enlightened leadership to a great degree depends our 
listed separately with this article. But survival ie not enough; ve have to 
even nominal fees—E Bond safe- 
keeping and cashing. The care and peasury vi upon us to put our full weight behind a Defense 
nA economi mili def 
OF cash the bank puts into the bond am we a 
- program is a goodwill builder second ‘one and will peaers the Defense Bond 
fly to none, in the opinion of President 
ind John T. Rohr. Furthermore, it 


builds cash reserves for Toledoans, 


Jon» T. Romr 
To my fellow bankers: 
The Toledo Truet Company has assisted in the assembling of facts, figures and illus- 
trations for this article on its services relating to the United States Savings 
Bonds program only because the editors of BANKING felt this information might be 
helpful and profitable to many of its readers. We feel that our bank does no more 
than ite duty to our country, our commmity and our customers. 
are 
tack 
| 
John T. Rok 
President, The Toledo Trust Company 
NG ‘ 


and more money is its mechanized 
operation in issuing E Bonds bought 
on the Payroll Savings Plan by em- 
ployees of customer companies. 
The industries that installed the 
Payroll Savings Plan, beginning in 
1941, usually were not prepared to 
act as their own issuing agents. 
Toledo Trust volunteered to do this 
without charge. By November 1941, 
the volume was so heavy and the 
supply of trained typists so short 
that other banks and various busi- 
ness machine makers were scouted 
for better ways to register bonds. 
The bank found a specially designed 
duplicating machine that imprints 
up to six bonds at a time, handles 
300 an hour, including two stubs 
for each. With two of these, it ser- 
viced around 250 customer com- 
panies’ payroll savings accounts at 


John T. Rohr, president, The Toledo Trust 

Company, is both Lucas County and North- 

west Ohio Area chairman for the U. S. 
Defense Bond volunteer committee 


one machine to service around 109 
company accounts, and has the 
other in reserve. 

The machine process eliminates 
several time-wasting steps by com. 
bining separate operations for each 
bond into simultaneous ones for 
several, as described in one of the 
captions on page 51. 

The basic master sheet serves ag 
the application for issue of the 
bonds to the buyers listed on it, 
eliminating that step. The bank di- 
vision that issues the payroll savers’ 
bonds first checks the master lists 
as to number and denomination of 
bonds against the covering letter, 
sees that full information for regis. 
tration is supplied and the typing 
is clear for reproduction. 

The order is set up by “tearing 


the wartime peak in 1944, when it 
was issuing for payroll savers and 
over-the-counter buyers almost 80,- 
000 E Bonds a month, of maturity 
value totaling around $4,000,000. 


Today it is issuing around 15,000 
a month all told, but payroll savings 
sales are expanding. The bank uses 


down” the stubs of the bonds re- 
quired. Blank bonds, master sheets 
and covering letter then go to the 
machine operator. She places the 
master form crosswise and face 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 


Fifteen Savings Bond Services 


Here are the services the Toledo Trust Company renders 
in relation to the United States Savings Bonds program: 

(1) Supplies the chairman of the volunteer Savings 
Bonds Committee of Lucas County (Toledo) and the area 
chairman for 20 counties of Northwest Ohio, both in the 
person of its president, John T. Rohr. 

(2) Acts as issuing agent for Series E Bonds, selling 
them over the counter and issuing them without charge 
for employees of its customers who operate the Payroll 
Savings Plan. Up to July 1, 1951, this bank had issued 
some 2,537,500 E Bonds of over $131,000,000 maturity 
value. 

(3) Sells Series F and G Savings Bonds and Savings 
Notes-—over $300,000,000 worth to date. 

(4) Has operated its own Bond-a-Month Plan for deposi- 
tors since July 3, 1941, two months after Series E Defense 
Savings Bonds were first put on sale by the Treasury and 
five years before the Treasury began to promote the plan 
nationwide. Believes it was the first bank to offer this 
automatic plan. Now has more than 600 depositors taking 
advantage of the plan, averaging $50 (maturity value) 
purchases a month. Its first Bond-a-Month buyer is still 
on the plan. 

(5) Sells U. S. Savings Stamps through the school sav- 
ings program and over the counter, and issues E Bonds 
in exchange for them. Total sales of stamps to date: over 
$1,325,000. Value of lessons in thrift to young citizens: 
incalculable. 

(6) Since the fall of 1947 has shared equally with the 
Board of Education the maintenance of a school savings 
visitor who calls on every public school in Toledo once a 
week, delivering Savings Stamps and thrift promotion 
material as required. Since the “stamp lady” started in 
1947, stamp sales through schools have exceeded $325,000. 

(7) Provides Series E Bond safekeeping facilities for its 
customers. Since June 15, 1943, safekeeping accounts have 
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totaled 1,792. Account No. 1 is still active. The bond 
depositor is given a passbook, similar to a savings account 
passbook, in which is recorded the serial number, issue 
date, and maturity value of each bond deposited, as well 
as the accumulated maturity value of all bonds on deposit. 
Any or all bonds may be withdrawn at any time. To cover 
the cost of the passbook, signature card, ledger card and 
bond envelope, a charge of $1 is made for opening the 
account, plus a service charge for each bond deposited of 
25 cents, which now covers 20 years’ safekeeping under the 
new option extending the interest-bearing period of E 
Bonds an additional 10 years. 

(8) Assists customers in getting lost, stolen or destroyed 
bonds replaced by the Treasury Department’s Division of 
Loans and Currency, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, and with 
reissues or any other related service they require. 

(9) Provides a special desk for bond redemptions, which 
have fallen off markedly of late. 


Promotional Activities 

(10) Sends out letters quarterly, signed by the president, 
to top management, promoting the Payroll Savings Plan. 

(11) Supplies promotional material to customers upon 
request. 

(12) Supplies bank personnel to staff booths, to issue 
E Bonds, and to audit sales during Bond drives and for 
special promotions. 

(13) Periodically encloses promotional literature with its 
nearly 32,000 commercial depositors’ statements. 

(14) Runs bond advertising in the newspapers period- 
ically as part of its institutional advertising program and 
gets splendid cooperation from other financial institutions, 
retail merchants, etc., in sponsoring bond ads. 

(15) Issues periodic press releases from its president as 
county or area bond chairman, getting excellent cooperation 
from newspapers and radio stations. 
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RIGHT: The over-the-counter E Bond 

jssuing unit can deliver a bond a minute 

under pressure. Here the customer is Ruby 

Levy, Toledo jeweler; the teller, Emma 

Kosinski; the typists, Carolyn Herringshaw 

(left) and Barbara Creque; the issuing 
clerk, Marilyn Spitulski 


BELOW: For the Payroll Savings accounts 
of customer companies, this duplicating 
machine imprints registration on six E 
Bonds at once from master lists typed in 
hectograph ink at the company’s own office. 
In an hour, one operator can turn out 
300 bonds, with two stubs for each. The 
Toledo Trust Company performed this ser- 
vice free for some 250 company customers 
at the peak of World War II, services 100 
now. The master list (see cut, page 52) 
ison white paper for $25 bonds only; lists 
for other denominations are on pink paper 
to prevent mixups. The master list for six 
bonds takes the place of six applications 
for issue. Duplicate of it, made on the 
machine after the bonds and stubs are 
imprinted, with the serial number of each 
bond issued, serves as the company’s re- 
ceipt for bonds mailed direct from bank 
(in franked envelopes) to buyers. Or the 
company may deliver the bonds with pay- 
check. The operator: Marion Schnur 


ABOVE: Safekeeping of E Bonds for its customers at a fee of 
25 cents for up to 20 years (under the new extension option) 
is another Toledo Trust Company bond service. Vice-president 

enry L. Morse congratulates Warren G. Hall, grain inspector 
for the Toledo Board of Trade (center), who opened Safekeeping 
Account No. 1 on June 15, 1943. Hazel Portman, E Bond Safe- 
keeping teller, holds a passbook, bond envelope and ledger card 

ready to enter another bond deposit 
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BELOW: Since 1947, the bank has shared equally with the 

Toledo Board of Education the maintenance of a School Sav- 

ings visitor who makes the rounds of all public schools weekly, 

delivering U. S. Savings Stamps, thrift promotion material and 

encouragement. Here Adeline Heller, “the stamp lady,” visits 

Judson C. Siddall, principal of Longfellow School, her star 
customer 


BELOW: The 2,500,000th Series E Bond issued by The Toledo 
Trust Company was sold on May 14, 1951, by Mrs. Emma Kosin- 
ski, savings bond teller, to a regular customer, John F. Lopresto 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 
down on the sheet of gelatin-like 
composition which feeds over the 
top of the machine from one of 20 
rollers inside the cabinet beneath. 
That many rolls of the membrane 
are provided because it takes eight 
hours for the ink to be absorbed 
into the gelatin, clearing the surface 
for another imprinting. By gentle 
pressure the operator transfers the 
typing to the gelatin, then removes 
the master form. 

Either five or six bonds (or what- 
ever number of registrations may be 
on the master form, if it is a “tail- 
ender’ not completely filled in) are 
then inserted (with the long dimen- 
sion up and down) in the feeding 
alignment. Moving a handle carries 
them forward and imprints on the 
bonds the inscriptions on the gelatin 
(in reverse). 

The imprinted bonds are removed 
and two stubs for each are imprinted 
in turn. Then a duplicate of the 
whole master sheet may be im- 
printed to serve as the company’s 
record, and, by inserting the serial 
numbers of the bonds, as the com- 
pany’s receipt for the bonds that 
are mailed direct to buyers. For 
these the impression serves as the 
mailing address. The month and 
year of issue and the kank’s vali- 
dating stamp, showing the actual 
date of issue, are now imprinted on 
each tond and stub. Upon the stub 
the bank will keep is rubber-stamped 


THE TOLEDO TRUST Co. 


Please insoribe one War Savings Bond, Series B, of the 


whether that bond was mailed to 
the buyer or delivered to the com- 
pany. That stub is microfilmed for 
the bank’s own records. The other 
stub goes to the Federal Reserve 
bank, of course, where the issue 
is recorded and the stub sent on to 
the Division of Loans and Currency, 
Treasury Department, in Chicago, 
where it is indexed and microfilmed 
in duplicate, the films being kept in 
bombproof, fireproof vaults in two 
different places. 

At the rate of 300 an hour, six 
bonds go through the machine, fol- 
lowed by the 12 stubs, in a minute 
and 12 seconds, or about one-third 
of the time it has taken you to read 
this description of it. At the present 
rate of use, the bank finds the gela- 
tin rolls have to be replaced about 
every six months, at a yearly cost 
of $500 to $600. 

For over-the-counter sales (which 
about equal its payroll savings is- 
sues in dollar volume) the bank has 
a unit of teller, two typists and 
issuing clerk (they are interchange- 
able and do other work when not 
registering E bonds). 

The tradition of service in bond 
selling for Uncle Sam goes back to 
World War I, when W. W. Knight, 
now chairman of the board of The 
Toledo Trust Company, was ap- 
pointed Liberty Loan chairman of 
Lucas County (Toledo). The volun- 
teers he organized and sparked kept 
the late W. C. Carr (then a vice- 


ponns 


(Use stamp for company name—pebcil or ink (or Date, Sheet and Order Now.) 


PLEASE READ INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY BEFORE TYPING 


OWNER 


DO NOT 


or 
COOWNER OR BENEFICIARY> 


Wo not write address of coowner or beneficiary! 


MASTER SHOULD BE 
FOR CORRECT 
INSCRIPTIONS AND 


SPELLING BEFORE 
SENDING TO BANK 


RIPTION WILL 
BOND 


PICA OR GOTHIC 
FERRED—IN ALL 

“CAPS”, 


WRITE 
| = Top of the “master 
[une list” form, this one 


being printed on 
white paper for $25 
bonds. This form, 
reduced here, is 
7 inches wide 


president of the Second National 
Bank which merged with Toledo 
Trust in 1924) flooded with orders. 
Mr. Carr was in charge of a clear. 
ing house operation to record the 
Liberty Bond orders and route each 
to the bank designated by the buyer, 
With him worked a 28-year-old as. 
sistant cashier of the Second Na. 
tional: John T. Rohr. “Sometimes, 
a veteran of those days recalls, 
“they got as much as 24 hours’ 
sleep in a week during the drives.” 


Oldtimers on the Job 


Good bond workers may die; they 
rarely fade away. In the second 
World War, the young volunteer of 
1917-18 became the Lucas County 
chairman after Pearl Harbor. In 
mid-1942 the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland informed him that he 
had been picked to be area chairman 
of Northwest Ohio. Having to or. 
ganize 20 counties fast, he got a 
banker to serve as county chairman 
in each. Although not all banks fol- 
lowed through, effective service in 
the bond program became a tradi- 
tion in Northwest Ohio as well as 
in Toledo. Most of the 20 original 
chairmen are still serving. 

In the Toledo Trust Company, of 
which he is a vice-president, and in 
Lucas County, of whose Savings 
Bonds Committee he is vice-chair- 
man, that tradition is being carried 
on by another modest banker: Henry 
L. Morse. The two area vice-chair- 
men, James H. Miller and Hazen 
Arnold, investment men, have de 
voted much time to the bond cause. 

The volunteer spirit runs through 
the staff of the bank. A recent ex- 
ample: On the gala spring opening 
day of Toledo’s very fine zoo, when 
the animals and the concessionnaires 
come out of winter quarters, the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
leading Toledo industrial firm (which 
issues its own payroll savers’ bonds), 
provided a huge banner advertising 
Defense Bonds, and half a dozen 
volunteers from the staff of The 
Toledo Trust Company spent that 
May Sunday passing out bond leaf- 
lets to the throngs at the zoo. 

Bond saving is woven into the 
pattern of living in Toledo, and 
bankers have set the pattern for it, 
worked hard at the loom. In this 
time of their nation’s need, they are 
expanding the volunteer force and 
putting on more power for the 
reasons set forth in Mr, Rohr'’s 
message on page 49. 
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BANKING’S National Finance Forum 


INVESTMENTS 


How can I pick out a good 
“investment trust”? 


Answered by 
JAMES W. Woos- 
TER, JR., finan- 
cial associate, 
The Common- 
wealth Fund, 
New York,N.Y. 


Vv Tue investment trust or 


mutual fund idea has gained in- 
creasing interest and support from 


investors, particularly small in- 
vestors, during recent years. At the 
present time there are so many 
funds of this type that it is difficult 
to generalize about them. 

As investment trusts have in- 
creased in number and in popularity, 
there has been a natural tendency 
for them to specialize. Some are 
primarily or exclusively bond trusts. 
Persons buying a participation in 
such trusts can expect a good de- 
gree of price stability and continuity 
of income from a diversified port- 
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folio of fixed interest bearing sc- 
curities. Other trusts include vary- 
ing proportions of preferred stock, 
but the most usual type of trust is 
that which invests the largest por- 
tion of its assets in common stock. 

Among such common stock trusts, 
however, there is a substantial fur- 
ther degree of specialization. For 
example, some may invest predom- 
inantly or exclusively in chemical 
company stocks, in chain store or 
merchandising stocks, or in some 
other particular field. An investor 
with a preference for a special indus- 
try can in many cases obtain a good 
cross section of the companies oper- 
ating in that industry through pur- 
chasing the shares of an investment 
trust identified with that line of ac- 
tivity. 


Here are some questions and 
expert answers on how best to 
conserve the value of property 
in these unconservative times. 
Queries from BANKING’S readers 
are welcome. 


Although the purchase of the 
shares of an investment trust re- 
lieves the investor of the necessity 
for a decision on individual stock 
selection, it does not free him from 
the more basic responsibility of de- 
termining the type of investment 
in which he wishes to place his sur- 
plus funds. Where specialized re- 
quirements do not prevail, any of 
the larger, better known investment 
trusts should prove a satisfactory 
choice. If the investor’s emphasis 
is on growth, or on a high rate of 
current return, or on exceptional 
stability of principal values, then he 
should still be able, through the 
medium of specialized investment 
trusts, to obtain a degree of diversi- 
fication in his chosen field without 
the necessity and cost of spreading 
his usually modest funds over a 
representative list of specific pur- 
chases. 

There is one further general fac- 
tor which might well be kept in 
mind in selecting an investment 
trust. This is the question of the 
terms upon which the investment 
can be liquidated when and if the 
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purchaser so chooses. In the case 
of investment trusts whose shares 
are listed on a recognized exchange, 
sale does not involve any unusual 
problems or special information. In 
other cases where no listed market 
exists and the sponsors of the trust 
will redeem its shares under certain 
conditions, and at certain prices, it 
is important that the prospective 
purchaser determine these condi- 
tions and terms so that he can be 
sure of what cost and time factors 
may be involved when and if he 
may wish to liquidate his invest- 


ment. 
Is a budget important, or 
? can I achieve the same 
e amount of savings by spend- 
ing very carefully? 


PERSONAL FINANCES 


Answered by 
MABEL F. 
THOMPSON, as- 
sistant secre- 
tary, Union 
Dime Savings 
Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 


Spenpine carefully is 
budgeting. Many people would not 
call it by that name but if they spend 
wisely, they undoubtedly have an 
over-all plan for using the income; 
and included in such a plan would 
be regular and systematic saving 
of money. 

Budgeting is not bookkeeping but 
rather a plan for successful living. 
As a matter of fact there are many 
people who keep few records of their 
spending, perhaps none other than 
the notations they make in their 
check books. But that does not 
mean that they do not budget, for 
they may be budgeting mentally. 
They have learned what they can 
and cannot afford; they use their 
money intelligently and they have 
a definite savings program. Included 
as savings are, of course, such 
things as: 

(1) Savings accounts and/or 
U. S. Savings Bonds for use 
in an emergency and for fu- 
ture spending. 

(2) Insurance as a protection for 
the family 

(3) Payments on a home 

(4) Other investments 


Some people object to the term 


“Counselling at the Banker's Desk" 


“Banking can make further contributions to our society by con- 
centrating on a program of education in the community. By offering 
counselling services in the nature of a preventive, as well as a 
curative, for economic ills, the bankers will establish themselves 
unequivocally as friends in the minds of the populace. The Chinese, 
we are told, go to their doctor when they are well so that he may 
help to preserve their health and keep them from becoming ill. In 
similar fashion, an educational program, stressing the benefits 
which can accrue from counselling at the banker’s desk, before a 
situation becomes acute, will help to maintain an economically 
healthy community”—From The Romance of Banking, by SAMUEL 
A. HoFrrMan, vice-president, The Exchange National Bank of 


Chicago. 


“budgeting” because they think of 
it as arduous daily record keeping. 
A budget, however, is a plan for 
living, for using intelligently what 
money one has, for wise spending 
and saving consistent with the in- 
come and one’s circumstances. Some 
sort of record of expenditures, how- 
ever, is valuable in seeing whether 
one is living up to the plan he has 
made. 

Whether or not one budgets in 
the usual sense of the word, the 
family that plans its spending 
and saving undoubtedly will use the 
income to better advantage, in all 
probability will save more and cer- 
tainly will have greater peace of 
mind. 


INSURANCE 


What kinds of taxes are lev- 
ied on life insurance? On 
endowment? On annuities? 


Answered by 
MARION STE- 
VENS EBERLY, 
director, Wo- 
men’s Division, 
Institute of Life 
Insurance, New 
York, N. Y. 


Tuese questions cannot be 


answered categorically. The va- 
rious types of taxes applicable to 
individuals must be considered; and 
also whether the individual re- 
ceiving payments is the purchaser 
or the beneficiary makes a consider- 
able difference, tax-wise. Let us 
consider first the case of a benefi- 
ciary receiving proceeds from a pol- 
icy after the death of the owner; 
the following statements hold true 
for all types of life insurance includ- 


ing of course endowment policies. 
The principal taxes involved are 
Federal and state income taxation, 
state inheritance taxation, and Fed- 
eral estate taxation. These we will 
discuss in the order named. 

(1) Income taxation. Under the 
Federal income tax law and every 
state income tax law, proceeds pay- 
able to a named beneficiary are ex- 
cluded from taxable income, when 
paid to the beneficiary following the 
death of the insured person (this is 
not true if the “estate of the in 
sured” is to receive the benefits). 

This is undoubtedly one reason 
why so many individual benefi- 
ciaries choose income payments: 
not only are the beneficiaries freed 
from investment responsibility, not 
only do they have a guaranteed, 
specified income upon which they 
can definitely count, but that in- 
come is free from income taxes. 

If the beneficiary, not needing to 
use the proceeds immediately, de- 
cides to leave the proceeds “at in- 
terest” with the life insurance 
company until later on, the bene- 
ficiary must report annually the 
interest received on those funds as 
part of her income to be considered 
for income taxation. When she 
stops receiving just the interest and 
takes an income settlement of the 
full proceeds, she has no further 
income tax responsibility arising 
from this policy. 

(2) State inheritance taxation. 
Life insurance proceeds paid t 
named beneficiaries are not subject 
to inheritance taxation in by far 
the majority of states. In about 1 
states such proceeds are subject to 
inheritance taxation but generous 
exemptions are allowed. Such spe 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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cific exemptions represent special 
favorable treatment given life insur- 
ance under these laws, and justi- 
fiably so. 

(3) Federal estate taxation. The 
Federal estate tax law does not ap- 
ply to any estate unless its value 
including life insurance exceeds 
$60,000. If the value of the estate 
is above $60,000, and the head of 
the family had qualified the estate 
for “the marital deduction” made 
possible by the 1948 amendment to 
the estate tax law, an exemption 
of $120,000 may be allowed upon 
his death. For Federal estate tax 
purposes, life insurance is lumped 
together with all other assets in his 
estate. In such large estates, in ad- 
dition to making funds immediately 
available, life insurance frequently 
provides the liquid assets for estate 
clearance, thus preventing forced 
sale of other assets. 

Secondly, let us consider the 
position of the owner of an endow- 
ment policy who chooses to take 
his matured endowment as monthly 
income over a period of years or for 
the rest of his life. His income tax 
liability, in the year in which his 
policy matures and in which he be- 
gins to receive income, depends 
entirely up whether he selects the 
income arrangement after or be- 
fore the date on which his policy 
matures. 

If he waits until it matures, he 
has to declare the difference between 
his net cost and the total of his 
endowment as current income, on 
which he might have to pay a very 
considerable income tax indeed. In 
addition, he reports 3 percent of 
the cost to him of his endowment, 
and continues to report 3 percent 
annually thereafter, under a rather 
complicated tax formula known as 
“the annuity rule.” 

But if he, before the maturity date 
of his endowment policy, chooses 
the income settlement he reports 
only 3 percent of its cost on his 
first year’s income tax form and 
reports 3 percent annually there- 
after. The balance of his income is 
untaxed until the total untaxed por- 
tions equal the cost of the annuity. 
In most cases, this means some 25 
to 30 years later. Then he must 
report his whole annuity income 
annually. 

It is because of such momentous 
consequences, tax-wise, in such 
seemingly simple decisions, that we 
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urge endowment policyholders to 
keep in touch with their agents or 
with their life insurance companies 
for advice prior to maturity date. 

As to annuities, “the annuity 
rule” holds. In its simplest work- 
ings it is this: The person receiving 
his annuity declares on his income 
tax forms, each year, 3 percent of 
the annuity’s cost to him. (Whether 
he pays income tax on this 3 per- 
cent depends upon how large an 
amount it is and what other income 
he declares.) The balance of his 
annuity is untaxed unti! his total 
untaxed portions equal the cost to 
him of his annuity. Thereafter he 
declares the full amount. 

In answering these questions we 
have tried to give accurate and clear 
information. We wish to warn that 
in all complicated estates involving 
life insurance policies and annuities, 
there should be complete coopera- 
tion among lawyers, accountants, 
trust officers and life underwriters, 
to see that together they achieve the 
best plan for the beneficiaries of the 
estate. Each contributes highly 
specialized technical knowledge and 
no general statements, such as we 
have given here, attempt to cover 
all contingencies. 


HOME OWNERSHIP, 
MORTGAGES 


Under present conditions, 
what is the proper ratio of 


? 


e salary to be allowed for 
rent? Should this be a per- 
centage of salary or take- 
home pay? 


Answered by 
MitES L. Co- 
LEAN, building 
adviser, House 
Beautiful; Con- 
sultant to the 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 


Tue old rule of thumb 
is that 20 to 25 percent of one’s sal- 
ary should be a maximum allowance 
for rent. This rule, however, has 
little factual basis. In the past, at 
least, low income families have often 
paid more, and high income families 
considerably less, than the total fig- 
ure. Much also depends on what you 
get for your rent dollar. A fully 
serviced apartment will properly 
take a higher proportionate rent 


“Gentlemen .. . Ajax Construction Com- 
pany has at last solved the housing prob- 
lem. Whenever there is an addition to the 
family, you just pull out another room!” 


payment than a detached house of 
comparable size. 

During the last decade, the tend- 
ency has been to reduce the propor- 
tion of income allowed for rent. 
Taking the country as a whole, ex- 
penditure for rent (or rent equiva- 
lent in an owner-occupied house) 
dropped from 18.8 percent of total 
income in 1940 to 11.2 percent in 
1950. 

This was due partly to rent con- 
trol and partly to larger proportion- 
ate expenditures for other things 
including the higher income taxes. 

With taxes taking the bite they 
now do, all family budgeting should 
ke on the basis of the actual avail- 
able cash. This probably means you 
will not be able to afford as good 
a house as you might in less tax- 
worthy times, unless you give up 
some other desirable things. Fam- 
ilies that put especial store by the 
place they live in, and for that, will- 
ingly forego long trips, television, 
a new automobile, or a fur coat, may 
properly spend a higher part of 
their income for rent than those 
who prefer the other things to 4 
good house. 

The important thing is not 80 
much the proper ratio for any one 
kind of expenditure as it is keeping 
the total budget of the family in 
balance. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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Here’s Mrs. Edwin B. Fisher and her builder, Mr. H. M. Tandy, 
in her new home. Mrs. Fisher says: ““Not only were our 
friends impressed with the house, but their eyes popped when 


I told them that our wonderful General Electric Kitchen cost 
us only $3.80 a month extra—because the ccst of it was included 
as a part of our regular mortgage!”’ 


IDEAL SOLUTION TO A FINANCING PROBLEM 


(Is your bank taking full advantage of the Packaged Mortgage plan?) 


You know what happens, financially, to some 
homeowners after they have made the down pay- 
ment on a house, and have met all the other ex- 
penses connected with owning a new home. 


There may be very little cash left to purchase 
kitchen and laundry equipment. And, if these pur- 
chases are made under short-term obligations, such 
commitments may become a strain on the family 
budget. 


So different with the Packaged Mortgage! 


As so many other builders do, Messrs. Tandy and 
Allen, developers of Saddle Wood Hills in Hills- 
dale, N. J., solved this problem last year by fully 
equipping their new homes with General Electric 
Kitchen-Laundry equipment, and arranging to 
have the appliances financed as a part of the regu- 


lar mortgages. Under the terms, monthly payments 
are increased only $3.80 a month! 


This eliminates the burden of short-term pay- 
ments on kitchen appliances. Saddle Wood Hills 
homeowners are satisfied and willing mortgagors. 
And furthermore, the economical operation and 
long life of G-E appliances may offset the slight 
increase in monthly payments. 


The bank’s interests are protected, too, because the 
houses are truly up-to-date . . . the type that home- 
owners are proud to maintain. 


We sincerely believe it is to your advantage to 
include General Electric Kitchen-Laundry equip- 
ment as a part of the mortgage. 


Home Bureau, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


WILLS, TRUSTS, ESTATES 


? What advantages do mar- 
ried couples have under the 


" estate and gift tax laws? 


Answered by 
J. K. LASSER, 
New York, au- 
thor of popular 
books on taxes. 


of Ture are two great ad- 


vantages, namely: 

(1) The “marital deduction” 
which is deducted from gross estate. 
It is allowed for the value of prop- 
erty that a married person leaves 
to his wife or husband, up to 
roughly half the estate. 

This means that sometimes you 
can wipe out your tax just by 
leaving property to your wife or 
husband. For instance, a man is 
worth $100,000 when he dies. His 


will leaves $50,000 or more to his 
wife. His marital deduction, there- 
fore, is $50,000, bringing his estate 
down to less than the $60,000 ex- 
emption. 

If a man is worth, say, $300,000, 
the most he can do by leaving prop- 
erty to his wife is to bring his estate 
down to $150,000 because the de- 
duction can’t be more than ha!'f the 
estate. With the $60,000 exemption 
taken off, $90,000 remains to be 
taxed. The tax on a $300,000 estate 
without a marital deduction is $59,- 
100; with the largest possible de- 
duction, it is $17,500. 

(2) The marital deduction which 
is allowed for half the value of gifts 
made by a husband to his wife or 
by a wife to her husband. For ex- 
ample, if a man gives his wife $8,000 
during a certain year, he is entitled 
to a marital deduction of $4,000 in 
figuring his gift tax. The deduction 
cuts the gift in half. 

The marital deduction is in addi- 
tion to the $3,000 annual exclusion. 
In the case of the husband’s $8,000 
gift, for example, he would take off 
$3,000 (the annual exclusion) and 


“All right, but when I have a nice bal. 
ance, why can’t you say something nice?” 


$4,000 (the marital deduction), 
leaving $1,000 to be taxed. He could 
even wipe out the $1,000 by using 
$1,000 of his $30,000 lifetime ex- 
emption, if he hasn’t used it up. 

A husband and wife can also treat 
the gifts they make to other persons 
as though each gave half, in the 
same way. 


Average Man’s $34,743 Tax During Working Years 


HE “average American” at age 

29 can look forward to paying 
taxes totalling a minimum of $34,- 
743.24, or 22 percent of his earn- 
ings in the 36 years remaining of 
his working life, Commerce Clear- 
ing House reports. 

During these years taxes will take 
approximately $3.70 a day, $18.50 
a week, or $965 a year out of his in- 
come. Hidden taxes may increase 
this “take.” 

He will have the equivalent of in- 
come from 28 of these years for him- 
self, but the other 8 years he will 
work to supply the demands of his 
governments. 

These figures for the best years 
of a man’s life are taken from a 
review of Federal, state and local 
taxes reported by CCH in its maga- 
zine, Taxes. The tongue-in-cheek 
title of the report is, “The Worst 
Years of Our Lives.” 

They present this “average Ameri- 
can” as having an annual income of 
$4,300, a wife, two children five and 
six years old, respectively, a low- 
horsepower car, and a mortgaged 
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home, the latter taxed at $200 a year. 
He and his family will smoke one 
pack of cigarets a day, taxed at 
$1,117, and drink one quart of bour- 
bon a month, taxed at $972, for the 
36 years. He will buy his wife two 
fur coats in that period and an aver- 
age number of excise taxed house- 
hold appliances. He will pay tele- 
phone taxes as well as travel levies 
on his annual vacation trips. 
Taking into account the changes 
in the tax picture as his children 
grow up and become self-support- 
ing, his standard tax charges for 
the years until he reaches the age of 
65 are figured by Commerce Clear- 
ing House as follows: 
Federal income 
Social Security 
Real property 
Personal property 


$15,684.00 
3,573.00 
7,200.00 
720.00 


His automobile tax cost, figured 
at a new car every five years at pres- 
ent prices, will be $2,324.20, divided 
as follows: 

Gasoline (U.S., state) 

Licenses 


$842.40 
738.00 


715.75 
28.05 


For his every day purchases he 
may pay in taxes: 
Sales (2%)* 

Cigarette 
Liquor 

Luxury 
Telephone 
Transportation 
Admissions 
Home appliances 


Excise (news cars) 
Lubricants 


$2,035.00 
1,117.00 
972.00 
342.00 
267.84 
246.00 
187.20 
75.00 


*A state income tax might equal this 
amount. 


There are “hidden” taxes, too, 
levied at the manufacturer’s level. 
He may pay a hidden tax on electric 
power of 314%. 

If he takes his wife to a stage 
show, the tax is 20 percent. If he 
visits a night club afterward he will 
pay 20 percent on prices which al- 
ready include the liquor tax. If the 
kids have a dog, he buys a license. 

However, there is one cheering 
note, CCH adds. Being average, the 
man will live to be 68, and for the 
last three years he’ll get a return 
from Social Security. 
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the Mexican War he was appointed 

major-general in recognition of his 

Home of an Adopted Mississippian bravery at the battle of Monterey. 
In the bitter fighting that took place 

before Mexico City was captured, he 

fastened his red silk handkerchief to 

a rifle and, waving it aloft, urged on 

the assault. Next day, with the rim 

of his hat shot away and with only 

one shoe, Quitman led his troops 

“6 ? 29 into the city. 

A MAN’S HOUSE In 1849 Quitman was elected Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi and at his in- 


auguration white-gowned women 
In their French blue uniforms scribed as “a man’s house,” had a threw flowers before him and sang 


trimmed with silver lace and but- sturdy, simple style of architecture “Hail to the Chief.” He was begin- 
tons the dashing Natchez Fencibles befitting his character. It was ac- ning his second term as Congress- 
melted maidens’ hearts. John An- quired by Quitman in 
thony Quitman, organizer and 1826 and had been built 
leader of this volunteer company, a few years earlier by 
won the hand of a wealthy Natchez John Hankinson, an- 
belle who gossip said had rejected other New Yorker, 
fifty other suitors. Lest he be con- whose tenancy was brief 
sidered a fortune hunter, in the mar- and tragic. Out of kind- z 
riage contract the youthful lawyer ness, Hankinson and his ‘ 
waived all claim to his wife’s estate wife sheltered an ailing 
if she died childless. man whose malady, yel- 
Quitman, a native of New York low fever, was fatal to , : 
State, had fulfilled an early ambition all three. “ ne 
to live in the South by settling in Quitman’s interest in military man when his health failed and he 
Natchez where, as a young man, he affairs began when he led and per- died at Monmouth in 1858. This 
rose rapidly in the legal profession sonally defrayed the expenses of an lovely dwelling which was his home 
and achieved eminence in politics. expedition to assist the Texans in for thirty-two years is still privately 
Monmouth, which has been de- their struggle for freedom. During owned. 


The Home, through its agents and THE HOME 


brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes SZ BE, 
and the homes of American industry. 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE a AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1951, The Home Insurance Company 
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Inez, a Jersey calf, steals the show in her 
initial television appearance. She was pre- 
sented to Lee Wolff, 12-year-old 4-H mem- 
ber, by John R. Ellis, head of the agri- 
culture department of the Security Trust 
Company of Rochester, New York 


News for Country Bankers 


Bank Sponsors 4-H Projects 


HE Security Trust Company of 

Rochester, New York, through 
its agriculture department managed 
by John R. Ellis, makes it worth- 
while for 4-H Club members of 
Monroe County to participate in 
bank-sponsored projects. 

At the county fair in August of 
each year, the bank awards prizes, 
one to the 4-H exhibitor of the 
senior calf judged champion, and 
another to the winner of the 4-H 
dairy cattle judging contest. The 
winner of the senior calf exhibit 
receives a purebred registered heifer 
calf of the same breed and of the 
best quality obtainable. The winner 
in the dairy cattle judging contest 
has his or her name engraved on a 
trophy bearing the 4-H Club in- 
signia; and any member who wins 
the contest three times keeps the 
trophy permanently. In addition, a 
replica of the trophy is given. The 
bank also pays certain fair expenses 
incurred by dairy cattle exhibitors 
whose entries are judged best in 
each of several breeds. 

The 4-H Club boys and girls are 
given lots of time to prepare for the 
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county fair. During May the bank 
provides—and the Monroe County 
4-H Club staff distributes—a copy 
of a Junior Fair Premium List to 
each of the 800 members. The list 
shows all county fair activities open 
to juniors. 

In September the bank invites all 
county 4-H members and their par- 
ents to attend an Achievement Day 
Dinner. Bernard E. Finucane, presi- 
dent of Security Trust Company, 
is host. At this dinner there is pre- 
sentation of awards to the winners 
of the senior calf exhibit appears 
on the bank’s television program 
te accept his prize. 

“The results of the 4-H Club pro- 
ject sponsorship have been gratify- 
ing,” according to the bank. “Be- 
cause of the benefits to both the 
bank and the Monroe County 4-H 
Club, this program of bank sponsor- 
ship has won a permanent place in 
the Security Trust’s public relations 
effort.” 


We seem to have found our 
place among the nations at last: 
we are the family cow. 

—Farm Journal 


County Fair Publicity 


N exhibit to dramatize the ser- 
vices of bankers to agriculture 
is being shown at county fairs 
throughout Pennsylvania. This ex- 
hibit, first shown at the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City in June, was 
made possible by a subcommittee of 
members of the Publicity and Agri- 
culture Committee headed by Travis 
Coxe, vice-president of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company. 

Mr. Coxe visited many county and 
state fairs before his subcommittee 
developed plans for the display. He 
found that literature handed out to 
the hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors was discharded before being 
read and that some inexpensive way 
must be found to get away from 
the prohibitive cost of such m* 
terial. Stage money with a banking 
message was the eventual choice. 

The stage money is counted on 4 
machine and passed out to fair visi- 
tors. The “money” carries a mes 
sage to the effect that real money is 
available at the local bank. 

A backdrop provides space for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 69) 
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Financing the Wheat Grower 


The author, who is president of 
the Fidelity State Bank, Garden 
City, Kansas, is chairman of the 
Agricultural Credit Subcommittee 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation. 


HE extension of credit to the 

wheat farmer is exposed to 

certain hazards which are not 
always applicable to the financing 
of other crops. The production of 
hard winter wheat, the major food 
cereal grown in the central and 
southwestern areas of the United 
States, is subject to the hazards of 
drought, hail, and insect infesta- 
tion which constitute year-by-year 
uncertainty as to the crop yield and 
quality. While these hazards are 
beyond the control of the producer, 
they can be counteracted to some 
extent by good farming practices, 
such as, in summer, fallowing the 
land to be planted to wheat, con- 
serving moisture, preventing wind 
erosion of the fields, keeping the 
land free of weed growth, seeding 
at the time which experience has 
shown to be best, and providing 
crop insurance. All these add up 
to a very fair margin of safety for 
the farmer in the return yield from 
ais crop, as well as providing safe- 
guards to the bank which under- 
takes the financing of the wheat 
grower. . 

Twenty-two years’ experience in 
lending wheat farmers in the heart 
of the wheat belt in southwestern 
Kansas has taught the writer that 
bank credit to the wheat farmer 
can be both sound and profitable 
to the lender and can also be of un- 
told benefit to the capable and ex- 
perienced farmer. This 22-year pe- 
riod includes the disastrous drought 
years of the 30s in all the great 
wheat-producing areas of the coun- 
try, and includes a number of years 
when the producer of wheat could 
not command a fair price for his 
production in the market places. 

Financing wheat growers falls 
into two classifications as to the 
borrowers: the landowner who 
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farms his own land and in many 
instances rents and farms addi- 
tional land, and the tenant wheat 
farmer who may own no land him- 
self, but rents farm land usua‘ly on 
a crop-share kasis. 
The landowner-farmer, with his 
land either clear of incumbrance 
or with a substantial equity owner- 
ship, and with his usually very sub- 
stantial investment in grain-pro- 
ducing equipment, such as power 
tractors, combines, and tillage tools, 
presents no particular problem to 
the lending bank in the matter of 
extending such credits as may be 
needed, since this landowner-farmer 
can provide adequate and accept- 
able collateral to cover his borrow- 
ings. As a rule his credit needs 
arise during the period in which 
his crop is growing to maturity, 
with the bulk of his needs arising 
shortly before and during harvest. 
The tenant wheat farmer is in 
a somewhat different position in his 
needs for credit in the financing of 


his crop production. It is incumbent 
upon the banker to weigh carefully 
the character and honesty of the 
tenant farmer. The banker must be 
extremely careful in consideration 
of the borrower’s background of 
experience and his record of farm- 
ing practices. The majority of ten- 
ant wheat farmers of experience 
usually have the farm equipment 
necessary to carry on their opera- 
tions, and many of them own some 
livestock, automobiles, and trucks 
in addition to their other assets. 
Quite often the bank finds tenant 
farmers with other reserves, such 
as paid-up life insurance, savings 
accounts and savings bonds. 
Generally, in the financing of 
wheat farmers, it should be remem- 
bered that there are years in which 
production may not wholly retire 
credits advanced within the particu- 
lar year, and, to be mutually help- 
ful, the bank and the borrower must 
carry over such credit extensions 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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It’s been proved in thousands of banks... 


Ledger Posting is an 
unnecessary 
axpense 
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You're losing dollars every day if your 
bookkeepers are duplicating each other’s 
efforts—if they’re posting to statement and 


ledger both. 


Such duplication is not only expensive .. . 
but also completely unnecessary—ask any one 
of the thousands of banks who have changed to 
the simple Recordak Single Posting System. 


There’s only one record to post... there’s only one posting a day 


@ With the Recordak Single Posting Sys- 
tem, your bookkeepers handle all items in 
a single run... posting only to a statement, 
which serves as your ledger during the . 
month. Then it is microfilmed (for 

the bank’s continuous record) ... 

and sent out with the customer’s 

checks, which were photographed 

when paid. 


Now ... see how this simplified op- 
eration cuts your bookkeeping costs: 


1 Your bookkeepers are able to handle many 
more accounts . . . with less fatigue, with 
greater accuracy. 


2 Your bookkeeping machine requirements are 
greatly reduced—as much as 40%. Which 
means, too, that you'll be able to reclaim 
valuable floor space. 


3 Your stationery costs are cut in half 
—no more ledger forms to order. 


In addition, you get unparalleled pro- 
tection...save up to 99% in filing space. 


Your Recordak microfilm copies are a 

photographically accurate and com- 

plete record of all checks and state- 

ments handled by your. bank. A 

record that can’t be tampered with 

or altered without detection . . 

that can be filed, or vault-stored if 

you wish, in less than 2% of the space 

bulky paper originals require. All of which 

protects you against loss, carelessness and 

fraud—as never before. And promotes de- 
positor good will, besides. 

Get full facts on Recordak Single Posting— 
the standard bookkeeping system in thousands 
of banks; also details on Recordak’s line of 
microfilmers—now offered on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. Write 
today for a free copy of “IN BANK 
AFTER BANK AFTER Bank.” Rec- 
ordak Corporation (Subsid- 
tary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany) , 444 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N.Y. 


* *Recordak” is a trade-mark 


ECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 
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Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST. y LONDON 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA AT 5SOth ST. 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due 
from Banks and Bankers . . 


U. S. Government Obligations . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . .. =... 
Public Securities . - «+ $ 84,653,129.86 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 9,000,000.00 
‘Other Securities and Obligations 32,009,763.84 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 15,107,345.26 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable. . . 7,453,977.47 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 19,582,361.19 
Bank Premises 
Other Real Estate 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund . . . . 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . ... . 77,110,235.25 

Total Capital Funds . .. 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . 


Acceptances . . . - $ 19,250,559.22 
Less: Own Meonmnnenes Held for 


$ 16,221,389.73 
Dividend Payable July 16, 1951 3,000,000.00 


Items in Transit with Foreign 


2,250,991.21 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes,etc. . . . 61,183,026.36 


BRUSSELS 


PARIS 


- $ 657,873,094.08 
1,002,542,314.87 
1,262,061,786.33 


167,806,577.62 
5,002,929.63 


16,379.99 


$3,095,303,082.52 


$ 377,110,235.25 
2,635,312,439.97 © 
225,000.00 | 


82,655,407.30 


Total Liabilities . . . 


$3,095,303,082.52 


Securities carried at $365,479,664.47 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
Chairman of the Board President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN _— Chairman of the Board, LEWIS GAWTRY 
Duke Power Company JQHN A. HARTFORD Chairman of the Board, 


F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 


THOMAS P. JERMAN 
Vice-President 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 
into a succeeding crop year. In the 
case of tenant farmers, it is of 
particular importance that the tep. 
ant has a term lease on the lang 
extending over at least two or three 
crop years. While a complete hig. 
tory of every borrower should be 
kept current by the bank, this jg 
especially true in the case of the 
tenant farmer. 

Whatever may be the personal 
opinion of the banker or the wheat 
farmer, it must be admitted that 
present Government regulations, 
providing for parity prices in the 
market, is an important element 
in consideration of credit for finane- 
ing the wheat grower. Also, crop 
insurance can provide very impor- 
tant safeguards to the bank which 
finances wheat farmers. 

Again, prior to establishment of 
parity price formulas by the Govy- 
ernment, the wheat _ producer, 
through lack of storage facilities 
and credit financing, was compelled 
to haul his wheat from the harvest 
fields to the elevators and sell it at 
whatever price the cash markets 
afforded at the moment. This re- 
sulted in a glut of grain in the 
hands of buyers, and too often in 
a beating down of prices paid the 
producer, so that the wheat farmer 
was often compelled to accept prices 
for his wheat that did not repay 
him his original investment and 
cost of the crop produced. 

Now, the production and market- 
ing of wheat constitutes almost a 
year-round operation. The grower 
prepares his land, seeds it, awaits 
its development, provides crop or 
hail insurance protection as_ the 
crop progresses, and in the mean- 
time provides large capacity for the 
storage of his grain on his farm. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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In Brief 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board CORNELIUS F. KELLEY’ Chairman of the Bosra, 


W. PALEN CONWAY 


CHARLES P. COOPER residen 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of K ew Yor. 


MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the Board, I; shall be the purpose of financing 


The M. W. Kellogg Company 


WILL KLEITZ 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR. President, ——- 


STUART M. CROCKER Chairman of the Board, 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. WILLIAM C. POTTER 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind-W bite Coal Mining Company 


GANO DUNN Presiden, EUGENE W. STETSON 


The J. G. White Engineering Corporation 


WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, THOMAS J. WATSON 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


of Davis Polk Wardwell GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT 
Sunderland & Kiendl CARROL M. SHANKS 


RAYMOND C. GAUGLER President, ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 


American Cyanamid Company 


President institutions to extend credit in such 


CHARLES S. MUNSON Charman of the Board, 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 
Air Reduction Combany, ime, | crease the strength of the domestic 
of Roosevelt & Son | economy through the restraint of in- 

President, 

be Prudential Insurance Company of America flationary tendencies and at the same 
Chairman, Executive time to help finance the defense pro- 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation culture, industry and commerce. 
Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 


4 


a way as to help maintain and in- 


gram and the essential needs of agri- 


—Federal Reserve Bulletin 
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At left, Banker Joe Hagar, Jr.; at right, 
Purina Dealer Roy Parker. Their asso- 
‘ ciation is profitable to both and to the 
community of Cuero, Texas. 


Cuero, Texas, Banker Has Confidence in Agricultural 
Finance...and in Cuero’s Purina Dealer 


“Back of our broiler financing stand several qual- here in Cuero, is the type of dealer to service a 


ifications,” says Joe Hagar, Jr., of the Farmers broiler operation correctly. Following this plan, 


State Bank and Trust Company of Cuero, Texas. we've never lost any money on broilers.” 


“First, we look for the man himself... one who 


The financing policies of this bank have meant 
knows how to raise chickens. 


added prosperity for the banker and for the com- 
“Then we look for a dealer to service this feeder. munity. By working together, this banker and 
I believe that Mr. Roy Parker, our Purina Dealer Purina Dealer are building together. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building in your 
town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the live- 


stock and poultry possibilities of your area with your Purina 
Dealer soon? 


If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, find 
out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity for young 
men in your community. Purina Chows for livestock and 
poultry and Purina Sanitation Products are cistributed from 
32 strategically located plants and carry the Checkerboard 
label, rural America’s best-known trade-mark. 


For more information on the Purina Franchise, write to 
Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1605 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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Natures Warning 


of whats to come.. 


When the small furrows of sheet 
erosion show, it’s high time a con- 
servation program be put to work! 
Even though it may take a good 
many heavy downpours to high- 
light the damaging effects, each 
rain takes its toll of top soil. 
Conservation is good business 
anytime. Using land to its best 
advantage — rotating crops, leav- 
ing grassed waterways, contouring, 
strip-cropping, building ponds, 
planting marginal sections to grass 
and timber — helps insure a more 
prosperous agriculture. It pays off 
in terms of easier farming and high- 
er yielding crops . . . and at the same 


a 


FOR PROFITABLE 
FARMING 


time, helps preserve productive land 
for the generations to come. 

If we're to save our dwindling 
supply of rich top soil, we must 
work together. Conservation de- 
mands teamwork. Saving our soil 
is a job for all of us — for we who 
design and build farm machinery 
... for the farmers who use it... 
and for you, the agricultural spe- 
cialists, who work with and guide 
our 6 million farmers. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
Quality Avenue . Racine, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn pick- 
ers, forage harvesters and a full line of other 


farm machinery engineered and built for better 
farming. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 

At the time of harvest he stores 
his grain or hauls it to the nearegt 
commercial elevator. Should he not 
want to sell the grain at the mar. 
ket prices prevailing, he may ob. 
tain a commodity grain loan on his 
production, based on the parity 
formula. This loan to the producer 
is underwritten by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and usually ma- 
tures the last of April in the fol. 
lowing year. Thus the producer can 
obtain cash in the amount of the 
parity price per bushel and can re- 
tain the right of redemption of the 
wheat under the loan until its ma- 
turity. 

In connection with the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation loans, most 
of our country banks are authorized 
by the corporation as lending agen- 
cies, and thus the country banks 
process and handle these commodity 
loans for the producers. It can be 
seen that the financing of the wheat 
grower, from the standpoint of the 
bank, may pretty well run through 
the entire year. While the rate of 
interest paid by the producer of 
wheat is very reasonable, it is only 
fair to point out that the country 
bank, through its prefinancing of 
the wheat farmer up to the harvest 
period and its further financing and 
carrying of the commodity loans 
for the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, becomes the primary as well 
as the continuing credit source for 
the wheat farmer. As such principal 
credit source, the country bank is 
not receiving a fair proportion of 
the interest earned on these com- 
modity loans. This situation has 
been repeatedly called to the atten- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 


“Most ridiculous excuse I ever heard— 
because I don’t shave” 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 


Board of Directors 


Edward E. Brown 


Chairman of the Board 


Leopold E. Block 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Inland Steel Company 


Augustus A. Carpenter 


Director, Hills-McCanna 
Company 


J. D. Farrington 
President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. Forgan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Walter M. Heymann 


Vice-President 


Henry P. Isham 


President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 


James S. Knowlson 


Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. Livingston 
President 


Hughston M. McBain 


Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 


Bentley G. McCloud 
Banker 


Harry C. Murphy 
Burlington 


James Norris 
President, Norris Grain Co. 


James F. Oates, Jr. 


Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 
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Statement of Condition June 30, 1951 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks ‘ $ 607,513,529.23 
United States Obligations—Direct and Guaranteed 
Unpledged . $ 433,502,230.69 


Pledged—To Secure Public Disposies and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order 239,353,411.13 


To Secure Trust Deposits. ; ‘ 82,036,949.10 
Under Trust Act of Illinois . > 4 512,000.00 755.404,590.92 
Other Bonds and Securities ‘ 129,532,948.51 
Loans and Discounts 4 4 .  1,013,627,013.76 
Real Estate (Bank Building) . 2,167,092.97 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . é 4,950,000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 1,802,920.25 
Interest Earned, not Collected . ‘ 5,466,003.11 
Other Assets , 1,305,429.82 
$2,521,769,528.57 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . J - $ 75,000,000.00 
Surplus. ‘ 90,000,000.00 
Other Undivided Profits 3,183,523.48 
Discount Collected, but not _—y 1,914,840.80 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 1,500,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. F ‘ 21,924,619.26 
Liability Account of Acceptances . 2,074,602.49 
Time Deposits . ‘ - $ 466,021,368.09 
Demand Deposits . 1,595,254,565.56 
Deposits of Public Funds . ‘ ‘4 264,895,600.53 2,326,171,534.18 
Liabilities other than those above stated . P ‘ ‘ ; 408.36 

$2,521,769,528.57 


John P. Oleson Albert H. Wetten John P. Wilson 
Banker President, A. H. Wetten & Co. Wilson & Mellvaine 


R. Douglas Stuart Robert E. Wilson 
‘entiubeaal Harry A. Wheeler Chairman of the Board, 
Quaker Oats Company Banker Standard Oil Company 

(Indiana) 
Louis Ware C. J. Whipple Robert E. Wood 


President, International Chairman of the Board, Chairman of the Board, 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett &Co. Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 
tion of the Commodicy Credit Cor- 
poration by the lending country 
banks and deserves adjustment in 


INSURANCE CARRIERS employ over 19,000 persons in Metropolitan Los Angeles, with 
an annual payroll of over $62,000,000. Agents, brokers and services employ 6,500 ad- 
ditional persons, making Los Angeles the largest center west of Chicago for insurance (life, 
fire and marine, accident and health, title insurance, casualty, fidelity and surety, etc.). 


SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK (fg 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1951 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government 

Securities $862,945,177.53 
State and Municipal 

Securities 58,614,764.04 
Other Bonds and 

Securities 17,477,256.82 939,037,198.39 
Loans and Discounts 470,915,083.86 
Earned Interest Receivable 4,385,727.72 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 

and L/C 4,988,186.88 
Bank Premises 4,472,239.34 
Other Assets 66,453.74 


$1,731,993,910.16 


$ 308,129,020.23 


$ 30,000,000.00 

30,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .... _41,315,564.07 $ 101,315,564.07 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc 12,429,435.82 
Interest Collected—Unearned 3,054,873.04 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

Liability 4,988,186.88 
193,884.29 

Deposits—Time $ 601,226,617.71 
—Demand.. 1,008,785,348.35 1,610,011,966.06 
$1,731,993,910.16 


Securities carried at $180,834,558.50 are pledged to secure trust funds 
and U.S. Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Tames E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


Elmo H. Conley Robert E. Gross Fred B. Ortman 

L. W. Craig Ralph B. Lloyd John J. Pike 
Shannon Crandall Maynard McFie Elbridge H. Stuart 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler William B. Munro Edward R. Valentine 
Gabriel C. Duque Gurney E. Newlin C. T. Wienke 

James B. Gist John O'Melveny Dr. John C. Wilson 


132 Offices and Branches serving 


Central and Southern California 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


the interests of both the wheat. 
farmer-producer and the lending 
banks in the immediate future. 

In receat years, the wheat farmer 
has made rapid progress in his 
farming methods, aided greatly 
through the technical and expert 
experience of the Federal and state 
agricultural extension services. He 
has overcome a substantial percent- 
age of the hazards to which wheat 
farming was generally exposed. The 
use of treated and tested seed, the 
special care and attention to the 
preparation of the land for seeding, 
the general practice of spraying the 
wheat plant as the crop progresses, 
good cultivation methods prior to 
seeding—all these have contributed 
to higher average yields as well as 
higher quality of the harvested 
grain. Also, in recent years, wheat 
farmers have adopted more diversi- 
fication of crops and farm produc- 
tion. Many wheat farmers now 
produce other crops—for example, 
for feed in connection with live- 
stock operations. For the most part, 
wheat farmers regularly practice 
summer-fallowing of their land so 
that the land itself is not overbur- 
dened with continuous cropping of 
wheat alone. 

Financing the wheat farmer can 
be carried on successfully and pro- 
fitably with the use of due care and 
a full understanding by the bank 
of the borrower’s farm set-up, and 
by planning the credit to cover the 
farmer’s needs throughout the en- 
tire period of the year’s crop opera- 
tion. In the great majority of such 
credits the farmer pledges accept- 
able collateral in the form of 
modern power farm machinery 
equipment, including trucks, and, 
in addition, pledges the crop itself. 
Thus a well-thought-out credit ar- 


Politics makes strange bedfellows, 
but they soon get used to the same 
bunk. 


Somehow it’s hard to believe that 
only the fit in the world have sur- 
vived. 


A smart economist is one who 
forecasts business conditions after 
they have happened.- 
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rangement fully understood by the 
porrower and the bank, and fully 
recorded, brings results mutually 
satisfactory and profitable to the 
wheat -farmer-borrower and the 
jending bank. 


News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 
pictorial messages on bank financing 
for farmers. The backdrop is 20 
feet wide, 744 feet high, with two 
9-foot wings. The whole thing can 
be folded into a box 7% x 34% x 2 
for shipping. 

The money counter has been 
loaned to the association for a year. 
Local groups need furnish only the 
necessary furniture and _ proper 
staffing. 

Before the exhibit was first shown 
at Atlantic City, space already had 
been reserved for it at two of the 
biggest fairs in the state—the York 
County Fair in the fall, and the 
Pennsylvania State Fair at Harris- 
burg next January. 


Farm Credit Needs Up 


W. SELBY, general man- 
ager of the United Farmers of 
New England, had this to say in an 
address to the 103rd quarterly 
meeting of the New England Coun- 
cil at Manchester, Vermont: 

“Short-term credit needs of farm- 
ers now are much higher than at 
any time in the past simply because 
the price level is higher. Farmers 
growing fruit and vegetables, tur- 
keys, chickens, and other enterprises 
where the cash outlay for feed, 
labor, fertilizer, insecticides, and 
other production essentials must go 
on for several months before the 
products are harvested and sold, 
have extra heavy production credit 
requirements because money must 
be borrowed longer than is true for 
dairymen. Bankers who finance 
these farmers must realize that the 
larger loans needed because of 
a higher general price level are just 
as good risks as the smaller loans 
of 25 years ago, provided the price 
of the crops these farmers raise is 
up accordingly.” 


Reward Plus Incentive 


T° reward farm youth for dairy 
project work, and to provide in- 
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Adaptable Auto Banking 


H-H-M 
WINDOWS SERVE 


WALK-UP 


OR 


H-H-M Auto Banking Windows can be used by most banks . . . both 
present and future. When location permits—for Drive-In banking. In 
congested areas—for Walk-Up banking. Both types of auto banking enable 
you to handle more customers with shorter window lines. Both types appeal 
to customers. Drive-In attracts those who wish to bank from a car. Walk-Up 
attracts down-town pedestrians as well as those who wish to step across the 
walk from limited curb parking zones. 24-Hour and night deposit facilities 
can be combined advantageously with both. 


Ask us for complete data on successful installations of both types. Send 
for our Auto Banking folder. Write today. 


Sate Co. 


at He 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Craftsmen in . . . Safes @ Insulated Record Files © Vault Doors ® Money 

Chests @ Rotary Record Files @ Steel Storage Files ® Bank Vault Equipment 

@ Drive-in Windows ® Depositories @ Under-Counter Work @ Stainless 
Steel Hospital and Building Products 
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centive in this field, the Oneida-Her- 
kimer Bankers Association awards 
annually four first prizes of $100 
each; four second prizes of $50, and 
four third prizes of $25 each “for 
or toward the purchase of regis- 
tered calves of the winners’ own 
selection.” 

First, second, and third prizes for 
Future Farmers of America mem- 
bers are given in both Herkimer 
and Oneida Counties, New York, 
and duplicate prizes in both counties 
to members of 4-H Cluks. This is 
the fourth year the prizes have been 


awarded, bringing to at least 16 
the purchases of registered calves 
which have been made possible by 
the banks. 

Charles W. Williamson, Jr., vice- 
president and trust officer of Farm- 
ers National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Rome, New York, is president 
of the bankers association. Chair- 
man of the agricultural committee is 
Fred Guhring, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens First National Bank 
of Frankford. The program is car- 
ried out with the assistance of the 
4-H Club agents in each county and 


* This book should be in every school 
library, every research library, every 
business library .. . EVERY library, 


everywhere! 


YOU COULDN’T SPEND A SMARTER QUARTER! 


Land of Plenty is a success story of free enterprise in a land where the 
minds and hearts and hands of men are free. 


Know your America! Send for your copy today!! 


1, 


PEOPLE WHO wou. READ... 


ere is a story about the evolution of farming and farms, and about 
farmers of all the ages past. Its vital information is of interest to everyone. 

Learn how and why more progress has been made by Americans in 
the last one hundred and twenty-five years than was made by all mankind 
during all the previous ages. The manner in which it is told will hold your 


attention to the last paragraph. Here are facts that make fiction seem 
dull, indeed . . . even the statistics sparkle! 


cons 
FOR BULK ORDER PRICES WRITE 
FARM EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 
608 S. Dearborn St. 

Chicago 5, Illinois 


MINNESOTA 


a representative of the vocational 
agriculture teachers of each county, 


Five Farm Clinics 


_— 900 farmers, bankers and 

farm youth attended the series 
of five farm clinics held throughout 
Louisiana in the late spring. The 
meetings had the joint sponsorship 
of the Louisiana Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Federal Reserve banks of 
Dallas and Atlanta, and Louisiana 
State University. This third in the 
annual series of farm clinics ex- 
plored the general field of “Financ- 
ing Diversified Farming.” A farm 
which had been using diversification 
successfully was chosen as the site 
for the morning session of each 
meeting. 

Eighty percent of Louisiana’s 166 
banks sent farm youths and bank 
representatives to the meetings, 

| James H. Madden, chairman of the 
| L.B.A. Argicultural Committee and 
| president of the First National 
| Bank, Arcadia, addressed each 
| clinic. County agents took part, and 


| luncheon was by courtesy of the 


Federal Reserve Banks. Cecil K. 
Colon, president of the Louisiana 


| Bankers Association and executive 


vice president of the Calcasieu-Ma- 


| rine National Bank, Lake Charles, 


presented certificates of recognition 
to 4-H Club and F.F.A. boys. 
Each session featured a panel dis- 


| cussion on diversified farming, and 


each meeting closed with a sum- 
mary of the day’s program and 


additional comment by a representa- 
tive of the Federal Reserve banks. 


A forestry agent explains to a Louisiana 
farm clinic group that having some 


| acreage in timber, like this stand of 
| pine, is more valuable than any other 


type of farm land 
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All-Day Field Trip 


or bankers, their farmer-cus- 
tomers, county agents, and 
others attended an all-day field trip 
at the Ohio State University Farm 
at Columbus. The event was spon- 
sored by the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the Ohio Bankers Association, 
with the cooperation of he Agricul- 
tural College, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, and the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

This year’s trip provided an op- 
portunity to study crop experiments 
and results on the farm of the uni- 
versity, but the main emphasis was 
on better livestock. Staff members 
from the university explained the 
work being done by the university, 
and a livestock show was held. Lec- 
tures followed a barbecue lunch. 

Ira L. Porter, president of The 
Peoples Banking Co., Oberlin, is 
chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Ohio Bankers Associa- 


The First National Bank and Trust Company of Walden, New York, has window 
displays to fit the seasons. The farm credit window has attracted considerable 
notice. A timing device automatically illuminates the display at night and turns 
off the lights about 11:30 after the last motion picture has ended at the nearby 
theatre. Daniel S. Frolen, president of the bank, says: ““We believe that our 
window displays look as attractive as any others along the business street; and 
people in this, as well as surrounding communities, have responded very nicely” 


tion, have been made to 10 young 


tion. men. Five of the awards went to 


members of the Future Farmers of 
America and were presented at Day- 
tona Beach by N. Ray Carroll, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Kissim- 
mee, and chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Committee. The other five 


10 Scholarships Given 


scholarship awards to 
the University of Florida, spon- 
sored by the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the Florida Bankers Associa- 


Members of the Missouri Bankers Association Agricultural Committee bring their 
county agents to their meeting to make plans for the annual Short Course in 
the Principles and Problems of Financing Agriculture, to be held at the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, September 19-20, Bankers seated left to right: Carl O. 
Smith, cashier, Exchange Bank of Richmond; J. H. Wagaman, president, Barton 
County State Bank, Lamar; C. L. Harper, president, Sturgeon State Bank; 
Herman W. Keller, farm representative, First National Bank, Cape Girardeau; 
C. C. Cline, president, Paris National Bank; and John Rogers, cashier, First 
National Bank, Milan, and M.B.A. treasurer. County agents standing lI. to r.: 
John Rogers, Ray County; R. C. Calvert, Barton County; Bruce D. Walker, 
Boone County; A. D. Arnhart, Cape Girardeau County; William E. Pugh, 
Monroe County; and Raymond E. Smith, Sullivan County 
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awards went to members of the 4-H 
Club and were presented at Gaines- 
ville by FBA President J. E. Byram 
and Executive Secretary Floyd Call. 


Farm Income to Rise 


HE Federal Reserve bank of 

Minneapolis thinks that the fa- 
vorable trend in farm prices, 
improvement in the parity ratio 
and an expected increase in volume 
of marketings may boost farmers’ 
cash income for 1951 a fourth over 
that of 1950. 

If growing conditions continue 
average or better this year, the vol- 
ume of farm marketings will “ex- 
ceed that of last year and could 
easily approach the all-time record 
sales of 1949,” according to the 
Federal Reserve economists as 
quoted in the Monthly Review of 
the bank. 

Farmers are seen as facing mount- 
ing costs, however. Even though 
their net income in 1951 may equal 
the lush year of 1947, their real 
income may be smaller, says the 
Review. 

As long as inflation continues as 
a dominant factor, and barring all- 
out war, it says, there is likely to 
be pressure for more and more farm 
credit. One reason given is that 
farmers will be anxious to make 
improvements because they fear 
higher prices and possible later 
scarcities. (END) 
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ARE YOU 


SUFFERINGS: 


FROM 


BLUES ? 


Advice And Try... 


| Ne! 


SAFENSTAK 
steel storage F 


iles! 


e SAVES SPACE! 
e SPEEDS FINDING 100%! 
e LASTS A LIFETIME! 


Crowded areas get a new lease on 
life with Safe-T-Stak. 
get 10-20 or even 30% more filing 
space in your present storage room. 
Safe-T-Stak’s “big file’ features speed 
finding and filing as well. 
locks together side by side, top to 


Throughout the country, banks have 


storage problem. Write today for a 
survey, or a quotation. Use coupon below. 


Immediate Delivery 
7 Popular Sizes! 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
Serving Business for over 92 Years 
Microfilm * Rotary, Vertical and Visible Filing 
Equipment * Safes, Chests and Vault Doors 
® Bank Vault Equipment * Burglar Alarms 
Factory Branches and Dealers in all 
principal cities 

DIEBOLD, Incorporated, 
2009 Mulberry Road, Canton, Ohio 


( ) Have your File Analyst call for a 
survey, without obligation. 

( ) Send me a quotation on. 
these sizes— 


.......files in 


NAME TITLE 


BANK NAME 


4 


“STORAGE AREA” 


Take A ‘'Record’’ Doctor’s 


With this file, you 
And, 
Safe-T-Stak 
bottom, as high and wide as you need. 


found Safe-T-Stak the answer to their 


Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


G. BuRTON HIBBERT, chairman of 
the board and former president of 
the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, died on June 20 at his 
home in Providence. Mr. HIBBERT 
was chairman of the Providence 
Clearing House Association and a 
former president of the Rhode 
Island Bankers Association. During 
World War II he was chairman of 


the Rhode Island War Finance Com- 
mittee. 


News About Banks 


The COMMERCIAL BANK OF TILLA- 
MOOK, Oregon, recently opened a 
new branch as Cloverdale, Oregon. 


During the entire month of July, 
the lobby galleries of the Rockefeller 
Center office of the EAST RIVER SAv- 
INGS BANK featured an exhibition of 
etchings by Philip Kappel. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SAVING FUND 
SocieTy recently chalked up the 
busiest day in its 135-year history 
with 34,000 transactions involving 


| $2,132,000. 


On June 30, Central Hanover Bank 


| and Trust Company, New York City, 
| shortened its name to THE HANOVER 
| BANK. The action was approved by 
| stockholders on January 17. The 


change was recommended by the 


board of trustees for simplification, 


and to conform to common usage of 
the bank’s name. While components 
of the bank date as far back as 1831, 
the name of The Hanover Bank was 


| adopted a century ago when the 
| bank was established at Hanover 


Square in New York. 


CHEMICAL BANK & TRUST COM- 
PANY has opened its new banking 
office in the recently completed 100 
Park Avenue building at 41st Street. 
This is the site of the old Murray 
Hill Hotel. Modern in every respect, 
the office is equipped for what is 


| termed “ultra efficiency of operation 


| approximated $150-million. 
. | they are $1.6-billion. 


and convenience.” The office has 
two street entrances and one from 
the building lobby. It is CHEMICAL’S 
19th office in the Greater New York 
area. In 1924 when CHEMICAL BANK 
reached its centennial, its deposits 
Today 


More than 12,000 people visiteg 
the open house at the newly enlarged 
FLATBUSH BRANCH of THE Dime 


SAVINGS BANK OF BROOKLYN. In 
the course of the day, 1,554 new 
depositors banked $101,450, and 79 
safe deposit boxes were rented, 
There were souvenirs for all and 
several door prizes, first prize being 
a 16-inch television set. 

The Drime’s Coney Island Office 
in celebrating its first anniversary 
sent invitations to the Island’s 14. 
000 families to come to the bank 
to see a pictorial exhibit and receive 
a 16-page illustrated booklet telling 
the story of Coney Island from the 
time Dutch traders bought it from 
the Canarsie Indians. 


BANK OF WINNFIELD AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, Winnfield, Louisiana, re- 
cently held a golden anniversary 
celebration. 


CALIFORNIA BANK, Los Angeles, 
now has. under construction its 41st 
branch. It will feature drive-in teller 
facilities, the bank’s first such in- 
stallation. 


Bank Gets Historic Letters 


LETTER written by Gen. Robert 

E. Lee and another written by 
Gen. G. T. Beauregard have been 
presented to the Lee County Bank, 
Fort Myers, Florida, and now hang 
framed in the bank’s lobby. 

The letters are the gift of Col. 
J. B. Kavanaugh of Fort Myers 
Beach, Florida, who purchased them 
in a second hand store in London 
several years ago for $5. He esti- 
mates their value at $1,000 each. 


Col. J. B. Kavanaugh (right) presents 
historic letters to J. H. Fears, president, 
Lee County Bank, Fort Myers, Florida 
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Air mail your West Coast items to 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Many correspondents save time by routing all 
western items to this address... 


At this strategic location, our Day-and-Night 
Transit operation provides swift service. Our many 
offices and west-wide relationships offer unusual 
facilities for collection. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 


COMPANY 


BANKING 
Since 1854 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Statement of Condition - June 30, 1951 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 204,860,189.91 Deposits $1,001,606,954.85 


U. S$. Government Obligations 288,186,521.29 Letters of Credit and Acceptances 12,085,374.63 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 51,587,338.28 Reserve for Unearned Discount 4,356,649.83 


Other Bonds and Securities 11,032,442.39 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 7,308,347.13 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,211,150.00 


iabilities 2,260, 54 
Loans and Discounts 492,051,890.05 Other Liabilities _— 


; apital Stock 
Bank Premises and Equipment 9,622,107.42 Capita 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Preferred $ 5,816,600.00 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Common 12,438,660.00 

Credit and Acceptances 12,074,087.63 Surplus 22,116,160.00 

Accrued Interest Receivable and Undivided Profits 8,002,947.30 
Other Assets 5,366,565.31 48,374,367.30 
Total Resources $1,075,992,293.28 Total Liabilities $1,075,992,293.28 


United States Government and other securities carried at $153,453,016.36 are pledged to secure U. §. Government Deposits, other 
public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Other 


The news in this department is 
edited by WILLIAM P. BOGIE of 
BANKING’S staff. 


Supervisors” 
Anniversary 


Tue Golden Anniversary conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks will 
meet in the Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, September 27-29. Morning 
and afternoon sessions will be held 
on Thursday, the 27th; and there 
will be a morning session on Friday 
for members and male guests. The 


rganizations 


ladies will be taken on a tour of the 
city on Thursday, with lunch at a 
country club, after which they will 
join the members and other guests 
for a dinner arranged by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis. Fri- 
day afternoon members and guests 
will be taken to Pere Marquette 
State Park in Illinois for a barbecue, 
sponsored by the FDIC and the Mis- 
souri and Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tions. 

It is expected that a number at- 
tending this meeting will go directly 
to Chicago for the American Bank- 
ers Association convention. 


The recent A.B.A. Public Relations Workshop in Atlantic City (see also page 34) 
was participated in by the state bankers associations of Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, and by the savings 
banks associations of New York and New Jersey. Below are, left to right, seated, 
New York Assistant Secretary Robert Watts, A.B.A. Deputy Manager William T. 
Wilson, Pennsylvania Secretary Carl K. Dellmuth; standing, New Jersey Secretary 
William K. Mendenhall, New Jersey Savings Banks Secretary Percy B. Menagh 


Wyoming 
Change 


Because of increased responsibili- 
ties at his bank, W. Robert Dubois 
has resigned as secretary of the 
Wyoming Bankers Association. Mr, 
Dubois is vice-president and trust 
officer, Stock Growers National 
Bank, Cheyenne. 

He has been succeeded as secre- 
tary by J. G. Murphy, treasurer of 
the Wyoming association, who will 
now combine both roles. Mr. Murphy 
is vice-president of the American 
National Bank, Cheyenne. 


Securities 
Forum 


Twenty-Five young persons from 
all parts of the United States were 
selected for scholarships to attend 
the first annual forum on “The Eco- 
nomics of American Securities Busi- 
ness,” held in New York, July 6-27. 

The three-weeks’-long forum is 
sponsored by the Joint Committee 
on Education, representing the As- 
sociation of Stock Exchange Firms, 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America, the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers, the New 
York Curb Exchange, and the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The scholarships, which will be 
awarded annually to recent grad- 
uates or students planning to work 
in the field of stocks and securities, 
are “intended to help narrow the 
gap between classroom theory and 
practical application in the securi- 
ties business.” 

A.I.B. 
Conference 


Tue Virginia Peninsula Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking 
will be host for the Middle Atlantic 
States Regional Conference, August 
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SOME NEW STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Left to right: NEW HAMPSHIRE—Eugene W. Leslie, executive vice-president and trust officer, Nashua Trust Company; 
MICHIGAN—Gyles E. Merrill, president, Genesee County Savings Bank, Flint; NORTH CAROLINA—Wiley W. Meares, vice- 
president and cashier, Planters National Bank & Trust Company, Rocky Mount; NEVADA—H. G. Lathrop, vice-president, 


4 and 5, at the Chamberlin Hotel, 
Fort Monroe, Virginia. Virginia 
Parham, Bank of Hampton Roads, 
Newport News, is president of the 
host chapter and general chairman 
for the conference, which covers the 
District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. 


Director 
Booklet 


Tue Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation has published and distrib- 
uted a booklet entitled The Bank 
Director, by Thomas A. Calhoun, 
public relations director of the Mer- 
chants National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 

Originally this was a report made 
at a meeting of the FPRA Exten- 
sion Committee in Dallas last April. 


Students at the 4th Mortgage Banking Seminar at Northwestern University. The 
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Ely National Bank, Ely 


Members requested additional copies 
for distribution to their directors. 


Fiduciary 
Association 


An organization of banks and 
trust companies doing estate and 
trust business in southern [Illinois 
and known as the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of Southern Illi- 
nois has been formed. 

President of the new organization 
is John M. Carnahan, Jr., trust of- 
ficer of the Alton Banking & Trust 
Co., Alton. 


Get 
Acquainted 


66 

Ler’s Get Better Acquainted” is 
the theme of Nebraska Bank Week, 
to be celebrated September 17-22. 


Bankers Association of America 


The statewide program is in charge 
of A. J. Rhodes, chairman of the 
committee on public relations of the 
Nebraska Bankers Association. 


Hausman 
Resignation 


Arrer 26 years of service to Illi- 
nois banks, Harry C. Hausman re- 
signed as secretary of the Illinois 
Bankers Association effective June 
30. 

Mr. Hausman’s successor is Kirk 
E. Sutherland, who has been with 
the IBA 10 years, the last seven as 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. Hausman, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has 
also been active in the affairs of the 
American Bankers Association, hav- 
ing served as president of the State 


seminar is sponsored by the Mortgage 
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Publie Relations 
Sehool 


Tur Bankers School of Public Re- 
lations, which is conducted an- 
nually by the New York State 
Bankers Association at Syracuse 
University, was in session this year 
from July 23 through July 27. 
Students are required to finish two 
resident sessions in order to obtain 
the association’s certificate. 

A distinguished faculty, composed 
of bankers and experts in fields re- 
lated to the school’s subject pro- 
gram, make this one-week course of 
particular value to bank staff mem- 
bers on the policy making level. 


Left, Mr. Hausman 9 


Right, Mr. Sutherland 


Association Section, and in the Cen- chairman of the board of trustees 
tral States Conference, of which he of the School of Banking at the 
has been president. He has also been University of Wisconsin. 


Kentucky 
Activities 


A STATE association with a not- 
able list of activities and accom- 
plishments is the Kentucky Bankers 
Association, whose varied program 
has been described in this depart- 
ment before. 

In one field alone—banker-farmer 
relations—the KBA can make an 
impressive list of accomplishments 


THE FORT WORTH 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fort Worth, Texas 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
JUNE 30, 1951 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due From Banks $ 64,622,594.78 —agricultural bulletins, banker- 
United States Government 35,859,351.39 


4 farmer meetings, promotion and 
sponsorship of farm tours, coopera- 
tion with farm organizations such 
as 4-H clubs, sponsorship of recog- 

1.00 ' nition meeting for outstanding farm 


Customers’ Liability—Letters of Credit 177,000.00 ae families. 


Other R 
Next September, in cooperation 


with the University of Kentucky and 
the Federal Reserve banks of Cleve- 
land and St. Louis, the KBA will 
hold a series of regional farm meet- 
ings. 


$200,679,337.87 


Common _ Stock J . 
Surplus 6,000,000.00 

460,339.68 $ 12,460,339.68 
Reserves for Contingencies i 


Reserve — Amortization of Bond 


Premiums 
en, Interest, Expense, 
tte. 


987,455.67 


1,291,408.20 
177,000.00 
647,524.74 


Outstanding nonfarm activities 
have included, this past month, the 
Kentucky School of Banking at the 


Deposits : 
Individual $130,006,776.79 
B 40,393,909. 


ank 


state university and an instalment 


5,548,016.67 a loan conference in Louisville. 
7,166,906.66 183,115,609.58 


$200,679,337.87 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $25,470,084.25 
in the above statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A good salary enables a man to 
pay more for things he doesn’t need. 


The American people have life, 
liberty and 40-million cars in which 
— to pursue happiness. 
< a \ Misfortune may be a blessing in 

FORT WORTH | disguise, but the disguise is often 

NATIONAL perfect. 
To win friends, you must always 


act surprised when people tell you 
what you already know. 
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Pennsylvania 
Busy 
[Tx 1950-1951 “Report of Ac- 
tivities” of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association clearly shows what 
a state group can accomplish in a 
year’s time. 

Eight research 
listed : 

Growth of Bank Resources—Com- 
pares the growth of bank resources 
in Pennsylvania from 1900 to 1949 
with that of contiguous states and 
the United States. 

Bank Resources for 10 Leading 
States, 1900-1949—Lists 10 leading 
states in total bank resources at 10- 
year intervals. 

Know Your Bank Week Survey— 
Shows an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence in the program. 

A Study of Pennsylvania Banks— 
Compares national and state banks 
throughout Pennsylvania with re- 
spect to numbers and resources in 
5-year periods. 

Interest Rate Survey—Based on 
responses by 32 Pennsylvania clear- 
ing house associations to questions 
on interest rates on savings ac- 
counts. 

Bank Tax Calendar—A 2-page 
calendar of state and Federal tax- 
ation reports for banks, listing dates 
for filing 60 separate returns. 

Military Survey — Shows the 
status of Pennsylvania’s male bank 
personnel with respect to liability 
for military duty. 

Pennsylvania Bank Resources and 


projects are 


Deposits in 1950—Gives a break- 
down of much important statistical 
data. 

The PBA also held a wide variety 
of special-purpose meetings—a farm 
management clinic, midwinter trust 
conference, bank operations clinic, 
two public relations conference (one 
in Philadelphia, one in Pittsburgh), 
a consumer credit conference, and 
a national consumer credit confer- 
ence at Lehigh University, which 
was co-sponsored by the PBA. There 
were also, of course, group meetings. 

The association published a 
monthly bulletin and 11 special 


bulletins for its membership. It sent 
86 news releases to 276 daily and 
weekly newspapers and to 20 finan- 
cial publications and national news 
wire services. And last April the 
PBA began sending news releases 
to the 50 radio stations of the state. 

Recently the PBA published a 
booklet, Think It Over, described on 
page 79 of April BANKING, present- 
ing a reappraisal of aims and ob- 
jectives for bankers’ associations, 
and outlining the opportunities 
awaiting such organizations in the 
future. The PBA seems well quali- 
fied to do such a job. 


Gor con on 


B. F. Goodrich 


Here’s another 
B. F. Goodrich Flooring Product 


oot! im 


9 products 


East Atlanta Bank, Atlanta, Georgia 


For years, banks everywhere have been 
using B. F. Goodrich Flooring Products, 
not only for new economy and beauty in 


their banks, but as a protection for their 


ARRAFLOR 
A vinyl plastic asbestos tile — 
more durable, on, above or below 
grade. Super-resistant to oils, 
greases, fire. Range of sparkling 

colors. 

there’s also: Asphalt Tile 
Rubber Cove Base 
Rubber Stair Treads 
Rubber Thresholds 
Complete range of 
cleaners, waxes, cements. 


investment in buildings, apartment 
houses, real estate developments, etc. 


In the case of the East Atlanta Bank, it is 
rubber tile by B. F. Goodrich — a longer- 
lasting, quieter, easy-to-clean flooring 
whose wide range of colors permits any 
decorative scheme. 


If you are planning new floors, make 
this smart investment now .. . 
Goodrich Flooring Products. 


B. F. 


BFGoodrich 


Flooring Division | 


YEARS OF BETTER FLOORING FROM YEARS OF BETTER RESEARCH 


“I just sit there and look stupid until 
people offer a penny for my thoughts.” 
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Here is an abridgement of the ad- 
dress, “The Banker and Inflation,” 
made by W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, 
chairman of the Economic Policy 
Commission, American Bankers As- 
sociation, ai the 1951 Economics 
Seminar of The Graduate School of 
Banking. Mr. Burgess is chairman 
of the executive committee, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


ANK credit is, of course, only 

one factor in inflation; others 

include excessive Government 
spending, unwise price and wage 
policies, over-spending and hoarding 
by the people. 

Credit’s place in the inflation is 
shown by these changes in economic 
factors since a year ago: Industrial 
production, up 17 percent; whole- 
sale prices, up 17 percent; velocity 
of money, up 15 percent (April); 
total money supply, up 5 percent 
(April); total bank loans and in- 
vestments (up 3 percent). 

The point to note about these 
figures is that the total money sup- 
ply has risen less than production 
or wholesale prices. Much of the 
expansion is accounted for by the 
more active use of the money which 
business and individuals already 
had. This shows itself in the rise 
in the velocity or rate of turnover 
of money. 

Today’s economic events are 
partly the result of policies followed 
months and years before. For al- 
most two decades the Government 
has been following inflationary poli- 
cies in spending, unbalanced bud- 
gets, easy money. The tinder has 
been laid, easily kindled into the 
fires of inflation whenever the spark 
is applied. An _ anti - inflationary 
money policy today can only partly 
offset unsound policies of years. 


Methods of Credit Control 


1. Traditional methods. The re- 
cent agreement between the Trea- 
sury and the Reserve System again 
gives the System freedom to use, 
within limits, the old-fashioned 
methods of credit control, and it 
has been using them courageously. 
There are evidences they are work- 
ing. 

Even modest changes in interest 
rates and ease of money may be 
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The Banker and Inflation 


surprisingly effective. Of course, a 
rise of 14, or % of 1 percent in the 
rate of interest will not, in most 
cases, deter a businessman from 
borrowing. But the pcsition and 
attitude of the lender is greatly 
changed. The release of the pegs 
on bond prices means that most 
banks can increase loans only by 
selling Government securities at a 
loss, or borrowing at the Reserve 
banks. Therefore bank lending pol- 
icy is more conservative and selec- 
tive. 

Insurance companies, which gen- 
erally had been lending more than 
their current receipts and making 
up the difference by selling Govern- 
ment bonds, today can sell those 
bonds only at a loss; therefore com- 
panies have been cutting down their 
purchases of mortgages, and screen- 
ing more carefully their investments 
in securities. 

As a result of higher yields on 
Governments, corporations are tak- 
ing substantial amounts of short 
term issues off the market, thus 
reducing bank deposits. 

The action taken recently by the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury 
is powerful medicine and is having 
substantial effects. The freeing of 
the System from the shackles of a 
policy of pegging prices of securities 
is a truly great achievement. It 
deserves the support of every 
banker. 

2. Qualitative credit controls. The 
Reserve System now has power to 
make rules governing security loans, 
real estate loans, and instalment 
loans. Regulations by the Board in 
these three categories have thus 
far been less effective than was ex-- 
pected, partly because they were 
applied slowly and with many ex- 
ceptions, and partly because the 
people have held such large amounts 
of cash that they could meet re- 
quirements for large margins. There 
are signs that Regulation W is tak- 
ing hold in television sets and 
household appliances, and Regula- 
tion X is limiting somewhat the 
market for houses. 

There have been suggestions that 
the Reserve System should be given 
additional powers over other types 
of Jending. If there were any ready 
formula, you may be sure it would 


have been suggested long ago. The 
fact is that the general run of bank 
loans does not subject itself to 
rules. Attempts to regulate would 
in effect substitute the judgment of 
some supervisor for that of the 
lending officer. That means a huge 
bureaucracy of regulators. It would 
be a move toward the Government 
taking over the banking business, 
There are more effective and less 
dangerous’ ways of doing the job. 

3. Voluntary restraint. In this 
situation the banks, insurance com- 
panies, and investment bankers, 
working with the Federal Reserve 
System, have started the Program 
of Voluntary Credit Restraint. This 
may seem like a proposal to ask 
private business to forego profit for 
the public good. Of course there 
are hurdles and skeptics. When a 
good customer with good balances 
asks for credit the banker feels an 
obligation to meet his need. But 
there are many borderline cases 
where the banker feels free to say 
“no” when the public good requires 
it. Also, bankers are running out 
of money. They can get more money 
to lend only by selling Governments 
at a loss, or borrowing from the 
Reserve banks. They feel they are 
now pretty well loaned up, and they 
know that loans made at such times 
may mean losses. The voluntary 
restraint program gives them stand- 
ards for saying “no” or channeling 
credit wisely. 

At any rate the program does 
appear to be working. A good many 
loans are being denied. Also the 
program is educational. It is one 
method of teaching people how they 
can serve their long term best in- 
terest. The policy is sound and pa- 
triotic, and calls for loyal support 
of every banker. 


The Root Cause 


Mr. Burgess also noted that: 

Government spending is the root 
cause of the inflation difficulty. The 
first thing to do is to cut nonessen- 
tial expenditures. “The United 
States Government itself should 


come to the fight on inflation with 
clean hands by cutting out waste 
and projects which, however desir- 
able, can nevertheless be deferred.” 
The related need is a tax bill which 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . $ 410,738,406.46 
United States Government Securities * . . 706,372,358.61 
Loans: 


Loans and Discounts . ... . . . $ 272,850,646.59 
Real Estate Mortgages ...... 63,998,758.06 336,849,404.65 
Accrued Income and Other Resources . . . 6,262,684.55 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 2,467,019.85 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


$1,590,053,809.21 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings. . . . $1,297,293,971.92 

United States Government ..... 172,818,791.12 

Other Public Deposits. ...... 35,951,132.37 $1,506,063,895.41 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . . 7,547,126.82 
Dividend Payable August 1,1951 ... . 750,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . .. . 7,752,287.65 
Capital Funds: 

Common Stock ($10.00 Par Value) . . $  15,000,000.00 

7,940,499.33 67,940,499.33 

$1,590,053,809.21 
United States Government Securities carried at $206,209,893.45 in the foregoing 


statement are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $9,190,862.92 
of the Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HENRY E. BODMAN B. E. HUTCHINSON GEORGE A. STAPLES 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN BEN R. MARSH DONALD F. VALLEY 
PRENTISS M. BROWN WALTER S. McLUCAS JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
CHARLES T. FISHER W. DEAN ROBINSON R. R. WILLIAMS 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. NATE S. SHAPERO C. E. WILSON 

JOHN B. FORD, JR. R. PERRY SHORTS BEN E. YOUNG 


32 OFFICES IN DETROIT 
MAIN OFFICE—WOODWARD AT CADILLAC SQUARE—DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BURROUGHS 
COMMERCIAL TELLER’S 
MACHINE 


Burroughs 


Ten years ot experience 
prove how easy it is to change 
to this better customer service 


Bankers who have changed to the Burroughs Commercial Teller’s 
Machine tell us they’d never go back to any other method..And 
the change is so easy to make that benefits are realized immediately. 
The machine is compact, portable—no counter alterations are 
necessary. It is simple and easy to operate—time is saved for 
customers and tellers from the start. And the cost is moderate. 
Get the full story from your Burroughs man today. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
4 
Burroughs 
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BANKING NEWS 


New A.B.A. Movie 
for High Schools 
Is Filmed in Bank 


A new film for high school 
audiences, pointing out the 
opportunities for a banking 
career, is being produced by 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation for probable release 
in the fall. 

Tentatively titled “A Fu- 
ture to Bank On,” the picture 
shows how a bank employee 
can progress from one job 
to another. Advantages of 
the educational program of- 
fered by the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, as a means 
of self-improvement, are em- 
phasized. 

The film was made with 
the cooperation of the County 
Trust Company of White 


A. B. A. Represented 
at Senate Hearing 
on Bankruptcy Law 


Downie Sees No Need 
for Making Changes 


Appearing before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee at 
a hearing on the proposed 
McCarran-Hayden Substitute 
for S. 25 which would pro- 
vide special treatment for 
bankrupt farmers, Robert N. 
Downie urged equitable treat- 
ment for farmer-debtors and 
also unsecured and secured 
creditors. Mr. Downie, who 
is president of the Fidelity 
State Bank, Garden City, 
Kansas, spoke as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Ag- 
ricultural Credit of the Am- 
erican Bankers Association. 

The hearing was before 
Senator Warren G. Mag- 
nuson, who heads a special 
subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. The 
Senator indicated that there 
would be no immediate action 
taken on the measure, in 
order that members of Con- 
gress might study the needs 
of agriculture for relief dur- 
ing periods of economic de- 
Pression or crop failure. 

Mr. Downie said: “There 
are certain basic principles 
which should be considered 
if the bankruptcy procedure 
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Scene during the filming of “ A Future to Bank On” at a 
branch of the County Trust Company 


Plains, New York, in whose 
offices the sequences were 
taken. Many of the scenes 
are in the Fleetwood (Mount 


is to to be fair and equitable 
for all. They are as follows: 

“1. A law that will not 
seriously restrict the avail- 
ability of credit to worthy 
farmers by abrogating debt 
contracts. 

“2. A law that will embody 
principles already established 
by the courts and will thus 
avoid unnecessary litigation. 

“3. A law that will be in- 
expensive to administer. 

“4. A law that not only 
protects the debtor but also 
deals fairly with both the 
secured and unsecured credi- 
tors. 

“5. A law that provides 
for termination of proceed- 
ings at some definite time.” 

The proposed new section 
of the bankruptcy law would 
provide that when a farmer 
becomes unable to meet his 
financial obligations, the 
bankruptcy court would de- 
termine an annual rental to 
be paid by the farmer which 
would be applied for the pay- 


Did You See? 


A Day’s Work at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New 
York, a 40-page booklet ex- 
plaining in layman’s 
guage some of the more im- 
portant features of money 
and banking, is free. Re- 
quests should go to Pub- 
lic Information Department, 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, New York 45, 
N. Y. 


Vernon) branch.  Profes- 
sional actors play some roles; 
the rest of the cast comprises 
the bank’s staff. 


ment of his debts. The pro- 
posed legislation places no 
time limit for termination of 
this rental arrangement but 
provides for a review by the 
court every two years. If 
enacted into law, such a pro- 
vision might be unfair to 
holders of chattel mortgages 
who had advanced funds to 
the farmers for the purchase 
cf equipment, machinery, or 
livestock, Mr. Downie pointed 
out. He urged that the law 
provide for a definite term 
of years as a maximum at 
the conclusion of which the 
proceedings would be brought 
to an end. 

In his formal statement, 
Mr. Downie asserted that to- 
day there exists no need 
for special relief legislation. 
Farmers, he said, are “gen- 
erally in a prosperous condi- 
tion, have built up substan- 
tial reserves in the form of 
savings, and are fully pro- 
tected in the forseeable fu- 
ture against any large 
impairment of income by the 
price support programs of 
government.” 

Appearing during the same 
session of the Committee 
were Earl Smittcamp of Clo- 
vis, California, representing 
the National Farm Loan As- 
sociation, and Eli Ferguson, 
representing the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. Mr. Ferguson 
is also a director of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Berkeley, 
California. 


States Are Using 
Model Banking Code 
As Legislative Guide 


Sherman Hazeltine, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Arizona, 
Prescott, Ariz., and chair- 
man of the A.B.A. State 
Legislative Committee and 
Council of the American 
Bankers Association, reports 
that the value of the A.B.A.’s 
Model State Banking Code is 
indicated in the amount of 
proposed and enacted new 
legislation based upon vari- 
ous of its provisions. 


Code Finding Use 
as a Source Book 


Although the Code is sub- 
ject to further revision, the 
drafts distributed last No- 
vember are being widely used 
as a source book by those 
engaged in the revision of 
their banking laws. 

Bankers are beginning to 
have a better understanding 
of the purpose of the Code, 
said Mr. Hazeltine. “It is not 
intended that present bank- 
ing laws be junked,” he said, 
“in order to pass the Model 
Code. The Code should be 
used only as a guide and 
fitted into the local situa- 
tion.” 

He cited these examples: 
Marshall Crutcher, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee 
of the Alaska Bankers Asso- 
ciation, reports that in the 
passage of the Alaska Bank- 
ing Code this year, 54 per- 
cent of the material was 
taken from the Model State 
Banking Code, which in- 
cludes several A.B.A. recom- 
mended acts. 

Of the 34 A.B.A. recom- 
mended acts, Ralph Thom, 
president of the Oregon 
Bankers Association, reports 
that his state has passed 88 
percent. “Congratulations 
are due Mr. Thom and his co- 
workers, G. Carroll Meeks, 
president of the Willamette 
Valley Bank, Salem, and El- 
wain H. Greenwood, OBA’s 
executive secretary, for their 
splendid record of progress,” 
Mr. Hazeltine said. “Oregon 
now leads all the states.” 

A tabulation on page 90 
of May BANKING gives a list 
of states with their approved 
uniform banking legislation 
records. 
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Plans Taking Shape 


for A. B. A.’s 77th 
Annual Convention 


Speakers Accept for 
Meetings at Chicago 


Arrangements for the 77th 
annual convention of the Am- 
erican Bankers Association 
to be held in Chicago, Sept. 
30 to Oct. 3 are taking shape, 
according to Merle E. Selec- 
man, secretary and deputy 
manager of the Association. 
Solomon A. Smith, president 
of The Northern Trust Com- 
pany, is chairman of the 
General Committee represent- 
ing member banks of the Chi- 
cago Clearing House, which 
will be host to the na- 
tion’s bankers. Committees in 
charge of the various details 
of the convention are rapidly 
being organized and are com- 
pleting plans for the big 
annual meeting under the 
leadership of Executive Com- 
mittee Chairman John J. 
Anton, vice-president of The 
First National Bank of 
Chicago. 

The 77th convention may 
prove to be one of the most 
important banking meetings 
in the history of the country 
in view of domestic economic 
developments and the rap- 
idly changing international 
situation. The awareness of 
bankers of their responsibili- 
ties is reflected in a tentative 
list of speakers who are 
scheduled to address general 
sessions and the various divi- 
sion meetings of the Associa- 
tion. 

The keynote address of the 
opening session will be given 
by A.B.A. President James E. 
Shelton, who is president of 
the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Speakers who have already 
accepted invitations to ad- 
dress general Convention ses- 
sions include Deane Malott, 
the new president of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
and former chancellor of the 
University of Kansas; and 
Earle Cocke, Jr., national 
commander of the American 
Legion, Indianapolis. 

Among the speakers for 
meetings of the National 
Bank, Savings and Mortgage, 
State Bank, and Trust Di- 
visions will be Dr. George S. 
Benson, president of Harding 
College, Searcy, Arkansas; 
Ralph W. Carney, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of marketing 
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Survey Shows That 82 Percent of Checks 
Now Include the Check Routing Symbol 


Valentine Willis, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Col- 
lections of the Federal Re- 


serve System, reports that 
an examination of almost 
9-million checks handled 
through the Federal Reserve 
System indicates that 82 
percent of all checks being 
written today carry the check 
routing symbol in the ap- 
proved location. 

This record high propor- 
tion reflects a gain of six 
percentage points since a 
similar survey last December. 
Gains were made in each of 
the 12 Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts, with the largest (16 
points) being made in the 
Minneapolis. district. The 


District 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 

Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
10 Kansas City 
11 Dallas 


New York district continues 
in the lead with 91 percent 
of all checks bearing the 
symbol, but Maine has 
jumped into the lead among 


the 48 states and the District | 


of Columbia with 93 percent. 
For the first time, eight 
states are at 90 percent or 
above. 

The check routing symbol 
program was introduced 
jointly in June 1945 by the 
Committee on Collections of 
the Federal Reserve System 
and the Bank Management 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The official report shows 
growth by Federal Reserve 
District: 


Percent of Increase 
Total for Dis- Since Pre- 

’ trict as of vious Survey 

June1,1951 (Dec. 1,1950) 
88 5 
91 4 
87 6 
ere 83 6 
84 5 
79 1 
74 8 
77 4 
69 16 
80 4 
78 2 
72 4 
82 6 


New Manual Mailed | A.B.A. Educational 


to A.B.A. Members 


The Country Bank Oper- 
ations Commission and the 
Customer and Personnel Re- 
lations Department of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion have completed publica- 
tion of How to Make an Area 
Salary Survey. It has been 
mailed to all A.B.A. member 
banks. 

The manual recognizes the 
value of having banks work 
together in their trade areas 
to formulate salary programs 
fitted to local conditions and 
comparing favorably with 
those of other organizations 
in their trade areas. 


cf The Coleman Company, 
Ine., Wichita, Kansas; James 
C. Downs, Jr., president of 
the Real Estate Research 
Corporation, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Frederick W. Geier, 
president of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company, 
Cincinnati; and Dr. Arthur 
A. Smith, economist, First 
National Bank, Dallas. 


Activities in New 
Government Booklet 


The Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, 
has distributed a 94-page 
publication entitled Educa- 
tional Interests and Activities 
of 25 National Organizations. 

The American Bankers As- 
sociation receives prominent 
mention. Since this publica- 
tion is concerned primarily 
with education, the American 
Institute of Banking and The 
Graduate School of Banking 
receive the most space. Men- 
tioned also is BANKING, and 
a number of booklets and 
handbooks published by the 
association either free or at 
a price. 

Other organizations in the 
book include the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the A. F. of 
L. and CIO, N.A.M., Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 


OPS Exempts 
Trust Service 


A clarifying order, known of- 
ficially as General Overriding 
Regulation 14, which makes 
certain new and specific ex. 
emptions from price contro! on 
services, was issued by OPS and 
became effective July 9. 

The following are exempted 
from OPS price control on rates, 
fees, and charges: 

Interest for the use of money; 
commercial paper discounting. 

Investment counseling; mar- 
keting forecasting. 

Trust, estate, escrow, and 
corporate fiscal agencies. 

While banks need not post their 
service charges (such as for 
handling checking accounts and 
leasing safe deposit boxes) , they 
still must file a statement listing 
ceiling prices with the nearest 
OPS District Office and make it 
available to customers upon re- 
quest. 


New A.B.A. Members 


Thirteen banks in eight 
states became members of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion during June according 
to the monthly report of T. 
J. O’Brien, chairman of the 
A.B.A. organization com- 
mittee and vice-president of 
the Second National Bank, 
Houston, Texas. The new 
members are: 

CALIFORNIA: Fontana Na- 
tional Bank*; American Na- 
tional Bank, Base Line 
Branch, San Bernardino*; 
Hibernia Bank, 24th Avenue 
& Noriega Street Branch, 
San Francisco.* 

CONNECTICUT: _ Riverside 
Trust Company, Albany Ave- 
nue Branch, Hartford.* 


ILLINOIS: West Irving 
State Bank, Chicago.* 
KANSAS: First National 


Bank, Beattie. 
New JERSEY: Passaic-Clif- 
ton National Bank and Trust 


Company, Athenia Office, 
Clifton.* 
New York: South Side 


Bank, Brentwood Branch*; 
Chemung Canal Trust Com- 
pany, West Church Street 


Branch, Elmira*; Royal 
Industrial Bank, Bronx 
Branch*; Springfield Gar- 


dens National Bank of New 
York, St. Albans - Cambria 
Heights Branch, St. Albans. 

OREGON: Commercial Bank 
of Tillamook, Cloverdale 
Branch.* 

RuHope ISLAND: Industrial 
Trust Company, Broadway 
Branch, Newport.* 


* Newly organized 
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Planning Under Way for the 50th Annual Convention of A.I.B. 


Chairmen of committees 
for the 50th annual conven- 
tion of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, to be held 
in Houston, Texas, June 2-6, 
1952, already have been an- 
nounced by P. P. Butler, gen- 
eral chairman of the Conven- 
tion, and president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Houston, 

General vice-chairman will 
be: Albert M. Ball, vice- 
president, Second National 
Bank; David T. Hedges, vice- 
president, City National 
Bank; Robert W. Kneebone, 
vice-president, National Bank 
of Commerce; and B. F. 
Rentzel, vice-president, Hous- 
ton National Bank. Mrs. 
Jackie Greer, assistant cash- 
ier, First National Bank in 
Houston, will be secretary. 


Summary of Housing 
& Servicemen's Acts 
Published by A.B.A. 


A revised third edition of 
the Summary, National 
Housing Act and Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act has 
been published by the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. It has been distrib- 
uted to mortgage officers of 
A.B.A. member banks, and 
can be supplied on order at 
a small cost. 

The booklet is designed to 
provide bank mortgage offi- 
cers with a ready reference 
to all the various types of 
FHA loans and the home fi- 


The chairmen of the vari- 
ous local committees are: 

Debate: Neal Butler, presi- 
dent, Reagan State Bank. 

Entertainment & Clubs: 
Allen H. King, vice-president, 
Citizens State Bank. 

Finance: Frank W. Ilfrey, 
vice-president and cashier, 
Union National Bank. 

Halls & Meeting Places: 
Ross P. Bennett, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, Hous- 
ton Bank & Trust Company. 

Hospitality: Charles W. 
Hamilton, vice-president and 
trust officer, National Bank 
of Commerce. 

Hotel: Elton W. Grant, as- 
sistant vice-president, Second 
National Bank. 

Information: E. M. Faubi- 
en, assistant vice-president, 


nancing regulations of the 
Veterans Administration. It 
covers all of the important 
home financing provisions of 
the National Housing Act 
and regulations applying un- 
der Titles I, II, VI, VII, and 
VIII, and the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, Title ITI. 

Wendell T. Burns, chair- 
man of the Divisions Com- 
mittee on Real Estate Mort- 
gages, points out in a fore- 
word that “there is no substi- 
tute for complete versions of 
the laws and of the regula- 
tions. However, this third 
edition has been designed as 
a ready reference in the hope 
it will simplify to some ex- 
tent the work of the mort- 
gage officer.” 


Second National Bank. 

Personnel: Joe L. Prager, 
vice-president, Heights State 
Bank. 

Publicity: Grover Ellis, as- 
sisant cashier, First National 
Bank in Houston. 

Public Speaking: B. J. 
Troy, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank in Houston. 

Registration: Gordon H. 
Turrentine, vice - president, 
South Texas National Bank. 

Transportation: T. J. 
O’Brien, vice-president, Sec- 
ond National Bank. 

Utility: A. E. Cleere, vice- 
president and comptroller, 
First National Bank in Hous- 
ton. 

Women’s: Iweta Miller, as- 
sistant cashier, City National 
Bank. 


Money Order Cards 
Are Being Mutilated 


The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York has reported 
that hoped-for savings 
through the use of the new 
puncheard postal money 
erders are being endangered 
by mutilation of the cards. 

Out of a daily average 
volume of 250,000 cards, 
about 10,000 are being re- 
ceived in a condition that will 
not permit machine handling. 
The bank asks that people 
receiving money orders han- 
dle them with care and not 
staple, spindle, fold, or other- 
wise mar them so that they 
cannot readily be handled by 
machine. 


Bank CanCheck Mark 
Reply onHotel Credit 
Information Request 


The American Hotel As- 
sociation, with the coopera- 
tion of the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission of the Am- 
erican Bankers Association, 
has developed a form which 
will simplify requests by 
hotels to banks for credit in- 
formation. 

The form was devised be- 
cause hotels are so often re- 
quested to accommodate their 
guests in the matter of cash- 
ing checks, and ordinarily 
have recourse to no source 
of credit information other 
than the bank involved. 

The form is to be filled out 
in duplicate by the hotel. 
Banks can reply merely 
through the use of check 
marks in spaces provided. No 
confidential information is 
given by the bank. It is up 
to the hotel’s credit manager 
to decide whether or not to 
cash the guests’ checks. 

The form explains: 

“In establishing credit with 
us which includes the privi- 
lege of cashing checks, one 
of our guests, whose name 
and address is listed below, 
has mentioned you as one of 
several references. 

“We shall appreciate it if 
you will merely check the in- 
formation below and return 
one copy of this inquiry 
promptly in the enclosed en- 
velope. Any information 
given will be held in strict 
confidence and without re- 
course.” 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 30- 


Other Organizations 


Oct. 3 


August 1951 


77th Annual Convention, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Western Regional Trust Conference, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, California 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


Tennessee Bankers Conference, 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Maine Savings, Wentworth-By-The-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Massachusetts Savings, Wentworth-By- 
The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 

New York Savings, Lake Placid Club, 
Lake Placid 

Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 

Connecticut Savings, Mountain View 
House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Iowa, Des Moines 


Univer- 


Sept 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


38th Annual Convention Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America, Mark Hop- 
kins and Fairmount Hotels, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Annual Convention of the Association of 
Bank Women, Hotel Sheraton, Chicago 


Robert Morris Associates, Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York 
Western Secretaries 
Lake City, Utah 
31st Annual Meeting of the Consumer 
Bankers Association, Edgewater Beach 

Hotel, Chicago 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 27th Annual Conven- 
tion, New Orleans, La. 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida 

Southern Secretaries Conference, Biloxi, 
Mississippi 


Conference, Salt 
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290 Bankers 
Get G. S. B. me 


Diplomas 


June 29, 290 bank officers received 
diplomas of The Graduate School of Fe 
Banking. Hor 

This Class of 1951 came to Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey, from 31 Kg! 
states, the District of Columbia, and Cuba. a 
Its members had just completed their third 
annual two-week resident session of the Ra 
School, and finished two years of extension Jol 
work at home which included the writing 
of a thesis acceptable to a panel of examiners, 

The 290 men graduating this year bring Hi 
to 2,853 the total of bank officers to whom 
the diploma has been issued. The Graduate A 
School of Banking started in 1935 with 220 
students. The enrollment this year reached 
1,021. 

Four foreign nations were represented on 
the campus this year (exclusive of the gradu- 
ating banker from Cuba, who is an Ameri- D 
can): China, England, India, and South 
Africa. 

Tuh-Yueh Lee, of the New York office of 
the Bank of China, is a regular student. The 
other three representatives of foreign coun- 
tries came as special students and attended 
as if regular members of the freshman class. 


\' COMMENCEMENT exercises on Friday, GEO 


Hear Dr. Clothier 


The graduating bank officers received their 
diplomas from Dr. Joseph E. Hughes, chair- 
man of the Board of Regents of The Graduate 
School of Banking, and president of the 
County Trust Company, White Plains, New 
York. The commencement speaker was Dr. 
Robert C. Clothier, retiring president of 
Rutgers University. Dr. Clothier told the 
graduates: 

“What lies ahead of us will depend not 
only upon our material, physical, and mili- 
tary resources. Without such resources, we 
will be helpless indeed in a world in which 
there are nations, apparently devoid of 
moral sense as we know it, which preach and 
practice naked force. Fortunately, we are 
not without these resources; but reliance 
on them is not enough. We must place our 
reliance to an even greater measure upon 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual resources; 
and these should have a high priority in our 
thinking.” 

The graduates are: 
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ALABAMA 


Bruce W. BEYER, Birmingham Trust National Bank, Birmingham 
PaTTeRSON C. CAMPBELL, First National Bank, Montgomery 

A. DANNER FRAZER, First National Bank, Mobile 

Ernest |. LADD, JR., Merchants National Bank, Mobile 

¢, LOGAN TAYLOR, First National Bank, Anniston 

WittIaM A. WALLER, JR., Federal Reserve Bank, Birmingham 


CALIFORNIA 


CrarENCE H. BAUMHEFNER, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco 

CLauDE C. BLAKEMORE, First National Trust and Savings Bank, 
San Diego 

H. STEPHEN CHASE, American Trust Company, Sacramento 

W. NorRMAN KEANE, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles 

NeaL T. Moore, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, San 
Francisco 

Brron LL. MORTENSON, Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco 

Georce J. Myers, The San Francicso Bank, San Francisco 

EpwarkD E. NELSON, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., Manhattan 
Beach 

THomMAs B. Perry, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles 

CHaRLES C. StMONS, American Trust Company, San Francisco 

Howarp L. TopPpInGc, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco 


CONNECTICUT 


KENNETH W. BERGREN, Colonial Trust Company, Waterbury 

James I. GEARING, City Savings Bank, Meriden 

Gsorce S. HoLMeEs, First-Stamford National Bank and Trust 
Company, Stamford 

HaroLp E. Howarp, Stamford Trust Company, Stamford 

RAYMOND H. JONAS, Central National Bank and Trust Company, 
Middletown 

JoHN J. KIERNAN, New Britain National Bank, New Britain 

Witmot B. NortH, Connecticut State Banking Department, Hart- 
ford 

EpwarD J. SIPpPLES, Society for Savings, Hartford 

EvuceNE S. UMBRICHT, Connecticut Savings Bank, New Haven 

HaRTWELL G. ZUERNER, Dime Savings Bank, Norwich 


DELAWARE 


SAMUEL C. FLEMING, Security Trust Company, Wilmington 
S. McGILL GAWTHROP, Equitable Trust Comany, Wilmington 
Water D. MERTZ, Wilmington Trust Company, Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FuLton H. Dixon, Security Savings & Commercial Bank, Wash- 
ington 

EpwaRD DUVALL, JR., Riggs National Bank, Washington 

Tuomas S. MALLON, JR., Hamilton National Bank, Washington 

Dovetas R. SmitTH, National Savings and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington 


FLORIDA 


T. C. CLARK, Federal Reserve Bank, Jacksonville 
Davip G. STODDARD, Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville 


GEORGIA 


RoperT A. ALSTON, Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta 

8. are AUSTIN, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, At- 
anta 

oe BLACKWOOD, JR., Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
tlanta 

— W. BLANCHARD, Citizens & Southern National Bank, Val- 
osta 

Jack BurTON, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 

J. Frep Carson, First National Bank & Trust Company, Macon 

CaRL M. Fioyp, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 

Ropert P. HutTcuHIns, First National Bank, Rome 

HUDSON JOHNSON, Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta 

CHARLES R. LANMAN, Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta 

Rogert S. PRINGLE, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 

FRANK E. TAYLor, JR., Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 

Georcs D. Wess, Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


C. BuLL, Chicago Title and Trust Company, Chicago 

SAMUEL G. CREDEN, Northern Trust Company, Chicago 

Rosert L. FisHEeR, Northern Trust Company, Chicago 

RaLPH A. HEINSEN, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 

HaRotp J. NEWMAN, Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 

— TURNER, American National Bank and Trust Company, Chi- 
go 

STANLEY A. Watton, Lake Shore National Bank, Chicago 


INDIANA 


Lome EcGGEeRT, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Indi- 
napolis 

SYLvester G. KasBerG, Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis 
Jupp LEIGHTON, First Bank and Trust Company, South Bend 
Louis R. MontoorH, Fort Wayne National Bank, Fort Wayne 
Lioyp W. RINEHART, Merchants National Bank, Indianapolis 


KENTUCKY 


BoswortH M. Topp, Farmers Bank and Capital Trust Company, 


Frankfort 
LOUISIANA 


FLoyp V. ATKINS, Commercial National Bank, Shreveport 


MAINE 
SHELDON F. GotptHwait, Bar Harbor Banking and Trust Com- 
pany, Bar Harbor 
GuILBERT R. Canal National Bank, Portland 
WILLIAM A. RICHARDSON, Merrill Trust Company, Dover-Foxcroft 
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MARYLAND 


JOHN W. Croucn, Towson National Bank, Towson 
FRANK L. HAMMOND, Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Baltimore 
Norton R. Morrissett, Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rospert L. Buiarir, Granite Trust Company, Quincy 

HERBERT BOOTHMAN, Union Savings Bank, Fa!l River 

CHARLES H. Brapy, Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 

JOHN L. Bremer II, First National Bank, Boston 

EDWARD W. BurGeEss, National Shawmut Bank, Boston 

J. M. CAMPBELL, Brockton National Bank, Brockton 

CHARLES E. CHEEVER, First Boston Corporation, Boston 

STANLEY CLARK, Peoples Savings Bank, Holyoke 

WILLIAM B. CLAYTON, JR., B.M.C. Durfee Trust Company, Fall 
River 

S1pNEY N. FLETCHER, JR., Winchendon Savings Bank, Winchendon 

JOHN F. GoLpEN, Jr., Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Boston 

Rosert S. GOLDTHWAIT, Salem Five Cents Savings Bank, Salem 

THEODORE H. HANCHETT, Springfield Institution for Savings, 
Springfield 

HAROLD B. HASSINGER, First National Bank, Boston 

RIcHARD D. HItu, First National Bank, Boston 

Jens P. LASSEN, First National Bank, Boston 

Ropert A. NYERE, First National Bank, Boston 

RicHarp H. Scorr, Park National Bank, Ho!yoke 

CHARLES H. STEVENS, JR., Haverhill Savings Bank, Haverhill 

JoHN S. SULLIVAN, National Shawmut Bank, Boston 

DONALD W. SwiGarRt, Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 

Ear C. TYLER, National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


MICHIGAN 


FRANCIS P. HAMILTON, Industrial State Bank, Kalamazoo 
ALLEN C. PoHLy, Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, Flint 
EvaN Prowse, Wabeek State Bank, Detroit 

Paut C. Souper, Michigan National Bank, Saginaw 


MINNESOTA 


ORTHEN W. OHNSTAD, Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 


CHARLES R. ARRINGTON, Commercial Bank & Trust Company, 
Jackson 

STEPHEN E. BABINGTON, Magno'ia Bank, Magnolia 

Hays McCautey, Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 


MISSOURI 


Drew Brown, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis 

WaLTER L. KALTWASSER, Mercantile-Commerce National Bank, 
St. Louis 

ROBERT D. Kerr, First National Bank, St. Louis 

JoHN H. MEIKLE, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company, 
St. Louis 

JAMES NICOL, First National Bank, Independence 

HERMAN A. ORLICK, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company, 
St. Louis 

ARTHUR E. Porn, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis 

THomas L. Ray, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company, 
St. Louis 

CHARLES E. SANDY Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City 

EUGENE R. WILHELM, First National Bank, St. Louis 


NEBRASKA 


CHARLES I. ANDERSON, Continental National Bank, Lincoln 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ropert E. MCLAUGHLIN, New Hampshire Savings Bank, Concord 


Dr. Harold Stonier, director of The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, in his office at Rutgers University during this year’s 
resident session 
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Left to right: Max Stieg, executive vice-president and cashicr 
of The Dairymen’s State Bank, Clintonville, Wisconsin, 
elected by the Class of 1951 as its member on the Board of 
Regents; Morton Smith, vice-president of the Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, permanent class presi- 
dent; and Wallace W. Brawley, vice-president of the Peoples 
Bank & Trust Company, Rocky Mount, North Carolina, per- 
manent class secretary 


NEW JERSEY 


ARTHUR L. BENDELIUS, West Hudson National Bank, Harrison 
oo Caruso, First National Bank and Trust Company, 
earny 

ALBERT S. CURRIE, First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Paterson 

WILBuR E. DUNKEL, Lincoln National Bank, Newark 

Epwarp J. FEENEY, First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Paterson 

JOSEPH W. GrIBson, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 

JOHN H. HEPBURN, First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Upper Montclair 

FREDERICK J. HuGHES, First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Upper Montclair 

FRANK T. KANE, Glen Ridge Trust Company, Glen Ridge 

WILLIAM J. MAROLD, Lincoln National Bank, Newark 

JOHN N. PaGE, National Newark & Essex Banking Company, 
Newark 

C. NortHrRop Ponp, Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield 

CuiFForD A. REID, Bloomfield Savings Institution, Bloomfield 

GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER, Howard Savings Institution, Newark 

Epwarp J. SMITH, West Side Trust Company, Newark 

C. Epwarp TILTON, Central National Bank, Freehold 

HERBERT G. WENZEL, Paterson Savings & Trust Company, Pater- 
son 

RvussELL W. Witcox, Trenton Banking Company, Trenton 


NEW YORK 


ee ANDERSON, Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, New 

or 

J. — BAKER, JR., Bank of the Manhattan Company, New 

or 

Fre._ix L. BARNETT, Wilber National Bank, Oneonta 

FREDERICK BECKER, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

GEORGE E. BecKER, Chase National Bank, New York 

HERBERT I. BEDLE, First National Bank, Spring Valley 

ROBERT BENJAMIN, Guaranty Trust Company, New York 

CHARLES M. Biss, Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue Bank, 
New York 

JOHN P. BocHow, Guaranty Trust Company, New York 

CHARLES F. Brau, Kings County Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

STUART R. BRINDLEY, Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., Syra- 
cuse 

Henry G. BurLEy, Greenwich Savings Bank, New York 

FRANK CARBREY, Binghamton Savings Bank, Binghamton 

WILLIAM D. CLEMENT, Manhattan Savings Bank, New York 

SAMUEL COCHRAN, JR., Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue Bank, 
New York 

Mitton S. Cor, Chase National Bank, New York 

JAMES W. CooK, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester 

ALEXANDER S. CUNNINGHAM, Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York 

Paut DAvENpPoRT, Niagara County National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Wilson 

STANLEY T. Davison, Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York 

CLAUDE L. Decker, Wallkill National Bank, Wallkill 

JOHN B. DeSantis, Marine Trust Company of Western N. Y., 
Niagara Falls 

Rospert L. Epwarps, Barclays Bank Ltd., New York 

JOSEPH P. ENRIGHT, Va'ley Stream National Bank & Trust Co., 
Valley Stream 

QUINTIN FRAZER, East River Savings Bank, New York 

CHARLES C. GOODFELLOW, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York 

WILLIAM F. Grarr, Irving Trust Company, New York 
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CARROLL A. GUNDERSON, American Bankers Association, New 

KENNETH E. M. HALL, Bowery Savings Bank, New York 

JOSEPH P. HALLER, Ridgewood Savings Bank, Ridgewood 

FRANCIS J. HENKEL, Central Hanover Bank and Trust ( mpany 
New York 4 

Ross D. Hii, Union Dime Savings Bank, New York 

Lua A. Hurr, Peoples Industrial Bank, New York 

IRWIN, JR., Manufacturers & Traders Trust ympany, 

uffalo 


EDWARD A. JESSER, JR., National City Bank, New York 

GouLp R. KARDASHIAN, Bank of the Manhattan Company, .!amaicg 

JOHN KEAT, Bankers Trust Company, New York 

ADDISON J. Kerm, Albany Exchange Savings Bank, Alban, 

Myron B. Keyes, Marine Midland Trust Company, Endicvtt 

RicHaRpD J. KoGLE, First National Bank, Batavia 

JOHN J. LARKIN, Federal Reserve Bank, New York 

ROBERT P. LARSON, Security Trust Company, Rochester 

ARNOLD I. MAcCREADyY, National City Bank, Jamaica 

BERTRAND H. MALLISON, Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Rochester 

— H. MIDDLETON, Manufacturers Trust Company, New 

or 

J. FRaNK Morris, Marine Midland Trust Company, New York 

Harry A. Myers, Bowery Savings Bank, New York 

JOHN A. NATHANS, JR., County-Trust Company, White Plains 

WALTER H. NELSON, East River Savings Bank, New York 

Lester J. Norcross, Syracuse Savings Bank, Syracuse 

FRANK Noyes, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York 

CoRNELIUS D. PELLETREAU, Bank of the Manhattan Company, New 
York 

S. HerBertT RoeBuck, Lafayette National Bank, Brook!yn 

ELBERT B. SCHENKEL, Bowery Savings Bank, New York 

CHARLES B. SILLeRY, Eastchester Savings Bank, Mt. Vernon 

FREDERICK L. SMEDLEY, Federal Reserve Bank, New York 

ARDEN N. SMITH, County Trust Company, Port Chester 

IRWIN W. SMITH, Bankers Trust Company, New York 

WILLIAM D. SmItTH, Manufacturers Trust Company, Brooklyn 

CHARLEs A. SOLTIS, Dollar Savings Bank, New York 

RaLpH J. STEWART, Union Square Savings Bank, New York 

DONALD A. StTopDARD, Guaranty Trust Company, New York 

EDWIN D. SWEENEY, Schenectady Savings Bank, Schenectady 

CHARLES E. THEROUX, Manufacturers National Bank, Troy 

DonaLp L. THoMas, Niagara County Savings Bank, Niagara Falls 

WaLTER F. THOMAS, Peoples State Bank, Baldwin 

JOHN E. TuRNER, Irving Trust Company, New York 

JOHN R. Vavra, Marine Midland Trust Company, Binghamton 

CLIFFORD G. WARREN, Suffern National Bank and Trust Company, 
Suffern 

Ropert M. WILLIAMS, Jamaica National Bank, Jamaica 

Davip WILSON, Rochester Savings Bank, Rochester 

JAMES R. WILSON, Empire Trust Company, New York 


York 


Company, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WALLACE W. BRAWLEY, Peoples Bank and Trust Company, Rocky 
Mount 

CHARLES C. BripGers, Bank of Asheville, Ashevil'e 

JOHN B. CrupupP, Citizens Bank and Trust Company, Henderson 

Yates W. Faison, Jr., American Trust Company, Charlotte 

E. D. GASKINS, American Trust Company, Charlotte 

ALEXANDER S. HALL, Wilmington Savings & Trust Company, Wil- 
mington 

RALPH P. Harber, Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, Greenville 

GrEorGE T. LUMPKIN, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh 


ErNeEst L. McKee, Jr., Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Asheville 


KENNETH S. MILLER, Union Trust Company, Rutherfordton 

— L. MontTaGuE, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Ashe- 
ville 

WESLEY L. SNELSON, JR., Security National Bank, Greensboro 

MERLE K. STONE, The Fidelity Bank, Durham. 


THe Ricuarp W. Hitt Awarp 


“The Richard W. Hill Award is presented to 
Max Stieg* by the Board of Regents of The 
Graduate School of Banking in recognition of 
his being the oldest member of the class of 1951 
to meet the reauirements and earn the diploma 
of The Graduate School. This Award is pre- 
sented as a testimonial to his diligent interest 


and belief in adult education. That belief he has 
exemplified by meeting successfully all the pre- 
scribed standards required for a diploma by 
The Graduate School of Banking. In so doing, 
he has been an inspiration to younger bank 
officers, and he has thus enhanced the prestige 
of our calling.” 


*Executive vice-president and cashier, Dairyman's State 
Bank, Clintonville, Wisconsin. See picture on this page. 
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OHIO 


LymaN W. Bacon, Toledo Trust Company, Toledo 

CHarRLes E. HoBSTETTER, Pomeroy National Bank, Pomeroy 

GREENVILLE T. Pace, Ohio National Bank, Columbus 

JoHN ©. Rirrer, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland 
)}. SCHWEMLEY, Ohio National Bank, Columbus 
STEEHLER, Central National Bank, Cleveland 
STEELE, Central National Bank, Cleveland 

WILL!A i W. STINSON, Huntington Nationa. Bank, Columbus 


OKLAHOMA 


Bear, Jr., National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Orro S. BAuER, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 

Kermit L. BeNFreR, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia 

RoperT C. BLack, Lebanon County Trust Company, Lebanon 

Georce A. BLewitt, Second National Bank, Wilkes-Barre 

JoHN D. Brown, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Bridge- 
ville 

WILLIAM P. Davis III, Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia 

Pau, H. Dorn, Federal Reserve Bank, Pittsburgh 

DwicHt V. DowLey, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Chestnut Hil 

Ear. S. EICHIN, First National Bank, Philadelphia 

Leroy G. EricKson, Bradford National Bank, Bradford 

HucH O. FERGUSON, Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh 

Harotp L. GLIDDEN, Forty Fort State Bank, Forty Fort 

WaLter R. HaGey, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia 

L. HawortTH HOFFMEIER, Bank of Lehighton, Lehighton 

LEE R. HOLLENBAUGH, Carlisle Trust Company, Carlisle 

GeorGE T. HUDDLESTON, Philade phia Saving Fund Society, Phila- 
delphia 

J. GEorGE HUMMEL, Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Philadel- 
phia 

JuLes L. JAUQUET, Federal Reserve Bank, Pittsburgh 

STANLEY R. JEFFRIES, Capital Bank and Trust Company, Harris- 
burg 

Pau, R. Lewis, Pennsylvania National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pottsville 

JaMEs M. LicGetTT, Jr., Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh 

Wistar H. MACLAREN, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

Louis F. RicHTgER, Provident Trust Company, Phiadelphia 

Morton SMITH, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 

Davip T. SNOWDON, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh 

BeN M. STONE, Citizens National Bank, Ashland 

Davip H. SULLIVAN, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh 

PauL K. Surpuius, Third National Bank & Trust Company, Scran- 
ton 

EpMuND J. ToNeER, Philadelphia National Bank, Phi'adelphia 

NELSON D. WARWICK, First National Bank, Philadelphia 

H. Ross WaTson, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 

JoHN H. Wesster, III, Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia 

H. Myron WETZEL, National Bank of Chambersburg, Chambers- 
burg 

CasPAR WISTER, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadephia 


RHODE ISLAND 


CuHarLes E. Livesey, Savings Bank of Newport, Newport 


TENNESSEE 


RICHARD BAILEY, First National Bank, Clarksville 

Lester C. Davis, First National Bank, Memphis 

JosEPH T. HOWELL, Jr., Third National Bank, Nashville 

Jack L. MINTON, JR., First American National Bank, Nashville 
Ropert C. NEWSON, Federal Reserve Bank, Nashville 


THE FOREIGN VIEWPOINT 


According to Mr. Tuh-Yeuh Lee, of the New 
York office of the Bank of China, who is a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1952 at The Graduate School 
of Banking, the school is “an invaluable aid to 
a banker coming to this country to make his 
home and work closely with American banks. 
There is nowhere else in the world where such 
an opportunity is offered for learning the in- 
tricacies of the nation’s banking system and for 
meeting the bankers.” 


Sam I. YARNELL, American National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chattanooga 


TEXAS 


RoBert D. BarcLay, National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio 

J. D. BuCHMAN, Jr., Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth 

FIDELIO G. CHAMBERLAIN, JR., National Bank of Commerce, San 
Antonio 

BENTON F. HILL, Second National Bank, Houston 

RoBertT C. Jupy, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Dallas 

B. E. Key, First State Bank, Dumas 

Jack G. LAWRENCE, San Angelo National Bank, San Angelo 

JOSEPH F. NELAN, El Paso National Bank, El Paso 

HAROLD OXSPRING, Second National Bank, Houston 

FLoyp C. WILLARD, South Main State Bank, Houston 


VIRGINIA 


CLIFFORD M. BEASLEY, State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond 

EpwIn S. Bussy, Citizens Trust Company, Portsmouth 

JOHN B. Cocke, JrR., First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke 

AUBREY N. HEFLIN, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 

PAUL O. HIRSCHBIEL, Seaboard Citizens National Bank, Norfolk 

Everett B. HOWERTON, Peoples National Bank, Lynchburg 

KarRL F. LANIER, First National Bank, Newport News 

ERWIN F. Russ, First National Bank, Martinsville 

JOHN E. SNow, Jr., Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 

Ropert W. Storrs III, First and Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond 

RICHARD A. SULT, First National Bank, Norton 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WILLIAM W. JACKSON, Parkersburg National Bank, Parkersburg 
Pitt H. STarkK, First National Bank, Ceredo 


WISCONSIN 
WILLIAM D. ALLEN, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Mad- 
ison 
Max Stiec, Dairyman’s State Bank, Clintonville 


CUBA 


WILLIAM C. BEAULIEU, National City Bank, Havana 


The Class of 1953 rises from its meal to hear Dr, Harold sa charge to the incoming students of The Graduate School 
of Banking 


August 1951 
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The author is a vice-president of the Irving Trust 
Company, New York City. 


NE of the facts of fiduciary life is: We must get 
QO along with lawyers. The phrase “get along” en- 
compasses many things: cooperation, mutual 
respect, genuine friendliness. There are spots in the 
country where these conditions do not prevail. Happily, 
they are becoming fewer. New York stands out as one 
of the better places. 

So must be Utah. Recently the Utah State Bar Asso- 
ciation and the trust section of the Utah State Bankers 
Association pooled their resources of talent and funds 
in a radio campaign. Dedicated to slay the dragons 
of sloth and superstition—among others, the super- 
stition that signing a will is equivalent to signing a 
death warrant—they boldly flaunted the figure “13.” 
Thus, they presented “13 Sketches of Legal Situations 
That Can, and Do, Happen Every Day.” It may have 
been coincidental that the radio contract unit consists 
of 13 weeks; they accepted the outcast numeral and 
built it up. Indeed, they liked it so well that they drew 
a gigantic “13” on the cover of a booklet (with the 
remainder of the title, as above, in smaller print be- 
neath) which was made available for distribution by 
the trust institutions of Utah; this likewise bore the 
joint endorsement of the two associations. 

C. O. Spencer, vice-president and trust officer of 
the Zion Savings Bank and Trust Company, Salt Lake 
City, in honoring my request for a copy of the booklet, 
testified to its value in “cementing the splendid rela- 
tionship existing between the banks, trust companies 
and the bar” of that state. The booklet is breezy, in 
the tradition of the “wide, open spaces.” Chapter 
headings include: “Are You a Subconscious Worry- 
Wart?”; “Joint Tenancy—Trick or Treat?”; ‘“Count- 
ing Chickens Isn’t Up To Hatching Eggs.” 


A 13-Point Checklist 


But it is the last page that struck with freshest 
force. 

Here is something I have never seen tried before. 
It is a list of “13 Services Offered by Your Lawyer 
and Your Trust Officer.” Always the 13! The list 
follows: 

(1) Planning your estate (Your lawyer) 

(2) Administering your estate (Your trust officer) 

(3) Drafting your last will and testament (Your 
lawyer) 

(4) Administering a trust fund (Your trust officer) 

(5) Planning for tax savings (Your lawyer) 

(6) Serving as guardian for a minor ward (Your 
trust officer) 
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Successful ‘Trust-Officer Lawyer 
Cooperation 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


(7) Writing a “buy and sell agreement” (Your 
lawyer) 

(8) Property management service 
officer ) 

(9) Advising 
lawyer) 

(10) Serving as guardian for an incompetent (Your 
trust officer) 

(11) Creating an educational trust (Your lawyer) 

(12) Cooperating with your lawyer (Your trust 
officer ) 

(13) Cooperating with your trust officer (Your 
lawyer) 


(Your trust 


concerning joint tenancy (Your 


Show the List to Customers 


The merit of this is that it is a clear-cut delineation 
of the special fields of service of each group. Too 
often our customers are confused. They come, talk 
to us for a long while about their families and affairs. 
As the conversation progresses, we begin to sense 
that they expect us to write their wills for them; in 
effect they are giving us instructions as to what they 
want. Then comes the disappointing explanation of 
why we cannot—often embarassing to the customer, 
for he has made himself seem at least a little silly. 
Of course, we could publish lists like this from now 
till doomsday, and there still would be customers ex- 
pecting us to draw their wills; but this is no excuse 
for failing to make reasonable efforts to educate our 
customers as to the coordinate functions of the lawyer 
and ourselves. 

Minor quarrels might be had with the list. Thus 
the order (obviously to gain rhythmical alternation 
between lawyer and trust officer) is not entirely logical. 
Drafting the will might more appropriately come after 
the planning of it, without estate administration sand- 
wiched between. Planning for tax savings comes before 
drafting and administration, also. Further, it might 
be argued that planning an estate is not solely the 
lawyer’s function. There is much that is practical 
rather than legal in estate planning. What do other 
people do in similar circumstances? What is best for 
a child? At what ages should they receive capital? 
These and a host of similar questions can be answered 
by the veteran trust officer out of a vastly wider and 
more diverse experience than comes to the average 
lawyer in general practice. The same might be said 
of tax planning. 

But these are details. Each writer and each group 
will differ in details; there will be refinements and 
improvements and perhaps less straining to arrive at 
an exact 13. The idea seems exceptionally good; it 
deserves the compliment of emulation. 
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Yours Clearly 


WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD is a widely known author 
on the subject of good letter writing. His latest article 
in BANKING was “Our Grim Struggle with English,’ 
which appeared in July. The present article is on the 
same general theme. 


statement of Samuel Johnson that “language 

was invented to conceal thought.” Here is part 
of a message from an insurance company to a Kentucky 
mountaineer : 


Me letter writers seem to agree with the famous 


Surrender of the policy is permissible only within 
the days attendant the grace period on compliance 
with the citation relevant options accruing to the 
policy. We are estopped from acquiescing to a sur- 
render prior to the policy’s anniversary date. We 
are confident that an investigation relevant to the 
incorporation of this feature will substantiate that 
the policy is not at variance with policies of other 
companies, 


After reading the foregoing paragraph several times 
in a futile effort to decipher its meaning, the moun- 
taineer wrote this straightforward reply: 


Dear Mister: 

I’m sorry, but I don’t understand your letter. If 
you will explain what you mean, I’ll try to do what 
you want. 

Yours truly, 


Who wrote the better letter, the insurance executive 
with the complicated vocabulary or the Kentucky 
mountaineer ? 

Another common correspondence fault is ‘“round- 
aboutitis’—-writing all around the subject before 
coming to the point. As we might expect, this prac- 
tice often irritates the reader by wasting his time; 
sometimes it also insults his intelligence. 


Dear Sir: 

I was interested to note in yesterday’s paper the 
successful ending of the big drive in behalf of 
Metropolis College. This is truly a remarkable 
achievement and one which will mean much to the 
youth of our land. 

Knowing that a son of yours entered Metropolis 
last fall, I had a special interest in this news item. 
I sincerely compliment you upon selecting for your 
boy a college which has such splendid prospects, and 
I am sure you will be repaid many times over for 
your far-seeing efforts in behalf of his future, which 
we can well say is already assured. 

By the way, I notice there is a little bill of $45.50 
which is considerably past due. Doubtless it has 
been overlooked. May we have your check by return 
mail? Thanks. 

Yours very truly, 


The customer sent his check promptly, accompanied 
by the following reply: 
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Gentlemen: 

I have your letter of the 12th, dictated by one 
“A, Jones,” whom I would not know from a bale of 
hay if I saw him. Just why he should concern him- 
self with my personal affairs is a mystery to me. If 
he has any of his own, I would advise him to attend 
to them. 

I am enclosing my check, which was made out and 
in the outgoing mail when his letter was received. 
I would have sent it before, but I had to go to this 
pinheaded college to get my fool son out of jail. I 
don’t feel as certain as you do about his future, not 
by a long shot. The endowment he and that college 
both need is brains. In fact, I would not be sur- 
prised if that were your trouble. 

Take a good look at the check, because it is the 
last one you will get from me until your interest in 
my personal affairs subsides. 

Yours very truly, 


No survey of common letter faults is complete with- 
out mention of “worditis’—the wasteful habit of using 
two or three words to do the work of one. This fault 
does not necessarily lead to confusion or misunder- 
standing, but it kills the reader’s enthusiasm and 
causes him to lose interest. Here are three examples 
from recent letters, accompanied by revisions that 
show how to save half the wordage: 


Worpy: 
We consider it both a privilege and a 
great pleasure to extend to you a most 
cordial welcome as you enter into a busi- 
ness relationship with the First National 
Bank. (30 words) 

CONCISE: 
It is a pleasure to welcome you as a cus- 
tomer of the First National Bank. (15 


words) 
* 


We trust that you will be glad to extend 
your cooperation in this matter by giving 
prompt attention to this final payment and 
thereby make your account available again 
for your use. (32 words) 
CONCISE: 

This final payment will be much appre- 
ciated, and it will reopen your account for 
immediate use. (16 words) 


* * 


The manner in which you have taken care 
of your account with us leads us to ex- 
press our appreciation of this fine coop- 
eration on your part. (26 words) 
CONCISE: 

Thank you for the splendid manner in 
which you have handled your account. (13 
words) 
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How to Mind Your New Business 


A Short Play 


Mr. Bradley, bank director, seated at confer- 
ence table, right end. 
Mr. Drew, officer, seated at conference table to 
Bradley’s left. 
Mr. Todd, teller, seated at conference table to 
left of Drew. 
Mr. Hanson, business development officer, 
seated at left end of conference table. 
Loan officer. Seated at desk, stage left. 
Mr. Mullen, wealthy customer, off stage, left. 
SCENE: Stage right: Conference table with four chairs, 
one at either end, two on upstage side of table. 
Stage left: A desk with two chairs; one behind 
desk facing downstage, other at left of desk, 
also facing downstage. 
Props: Paper to represent $1,000-bond. 

BRADLEY (rising): As you know, gentlemen, we have 
been concentrating lately on a program to get new 
business. And I might pause here to congratulate all 
of you on the cooperation you have given. However, 
an unfortunate incident has brought to our attention 
the necessity for modifying our plan. Mr. Hanson, our 
business development officer, has an idea I would like 
for you to hear. Mr. Hanson? (Sits down.) 


HANSON (rising): When we began this new business 
program, I suggested that we all be constantly on the 
alert for any unusual occurrences that might possibly 
be leads to new business. I also suggested that, when- 
ever possible, we follow up these leads personally and 
immediately. However, my idea now is that we should 
specialize. Here’s the way it would work. We form 
ourselves into teams composed of one officer and one 
teller to each team. Then we divide up the accounts 
among the teams. In that way, each of us would have 
a relatively small number of accounts upon which to 
concentrate our attention. How does it sound to you? 

Topp: You mean, Mr. Hanson, that, say, Mr. Drew 
here and I might be a team with a certain number of 
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customers assigned to us, and we would follow up leads 
for new business only on those customers? 

Hanson: Yes, Mr. Todd, that’s it. 

Topp: And we wouldn’t have anything to do with the 
other customers? 

HANSON: Oh, I didn’t mean to imply that. Certainly 
you will remain alert to leads on any of our customers, 
but if you come upon a customer not on your list, that 
is, not assigned to you, you will report it to a member 
of the team to which that account is assigned, and he 
will follow it up. 

Topp: Oh, yes. I see. 

DREW: It seems to me, Mr. Hanson, that there are 
certain objections to that idea, if I may make them. 

HANSON: You certainly may, Mr. Drew. We don't 
want to put into effect a plan upon which we're not 
all agreed. 

DREW: You yourself have said that we should follow 
up leads personally and immediately. Personally, be- 
cause the one who gets a lead is most familiar with 
the case; immediately, because the correct psychologi- 
cal moment to follow up a lead is when it’s still fresh 
in the customer’s memory. It seems to me that your 
new plan would cause us to lose out on both of those 
counts. 

HANSON: I agree that it would certainly seem that 
way. In fact, I felt exactly as you do until this morn- 
ing. If Mr. Bradley will tell you about the “unfortunate 
incident” he mentioned, I believe that you will see that 
following up a lead personally and immediately is not 
always the best idea. 

(Hanson sits down as all turn to Bradley, who rises.) 

BRADLEY: This morning Mr. T. L. Mullen, one of our 
best customers, came into the bank, and approached 
the desk of one of our loan officers. 

As Bradley is finishing his line, Mr. Mullen enters 
from stage left and walks to desk of loan officer, stage 
left. As he approaches desk he takes a $1,000-bond 
from his pocket. 
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Here is another public relations playlet by Jay Sanders of Columbia University. It is the third 


to be published by BANKING. Can you use them in a training program for employees? 


LOAN OFFICER (Rising to greet Mullen) : Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Mullen. Can I be of some service? 

MULLEN: Yes, I want to get a $1,000-loan. 

LoAN OFFICER: Of course, sir. Please have a seat. 
Undicates chair. They both sit down. Mullen places 
bond on desk. Loan officer picks it up and looks at it.) 
Mr. Mullen, I noticed that you took this bond from 
your pocket as you entered the bank. I'd like to tell 
you something about our safe deposit boxes. 

MULLEN: Is there something I should know about 
them? 

LoAN OFFICER: There certainly is. A man should 
never carry a $1,000-bond around in his pocket. It 
might be lost or stolen. At home there’s the danger of 
fire as well as theft. Our vault is as safe as engineer- 
ing can make it against fire, theft, and flood. A box in 
that vault is the best place for your bonds and other 
valuable papers. Having them right here in the bank 
where your company has its account would be an added 
convenience. Whenever you needed a bond for loan col- 
lateral, all you’d need to do is go downstairs and get it. 

(During the loan officer’s spiel Mullen has grown 
more and more fidgety.) 

MULLEN (with some sarcasm): You certainly seem 
to have all the information about your safe deposit 
boxes right at your fingertips. 

LOAN OFFICER (Missing the sarcasm in his eager- 
ness): Yes sir, I have. We believe in having all the 
facts ready at all times. 

MULLEN (more sarcasm): Only there’s one little fact 
you missed. You don’t seem to be aware that for the 
past five years I’ve been renting one of your $100 
boxes. You apparently don’t know much about your 


customers. (Gets angry. His importance, a big thing 
to him, has been insulted.) I probably am one of the 
most important customers of your safe deposit depart- 
ment. I'll change that statement. I probably am one 
of the most important customers your safe deposit 
department had. (Rises, takes bond, and stalks angrily 
out.) 

BRADLEY: Needless to say, Mr. Mullen left without 
negotiating the loan. Moreover, he returned a little 
later to transfer all of his business to another bank. 
That, gentlemen, is the unfortunate incident I spoke 
of. (He sits down.) 

HANSON (rising): Our loan officer, following my sug- 
gestion, acted personally and immediately. He acted, 
however, without having all the facts. Under the “team 
plan,” the incident, with the resulting loss of an im- 
portant customer, would never have occurred. The loan 
officer would simply have reported his lead to the team 
assigned to Mr. Mullen. They would have known imme- 
diately that he was already a customer of our safe 
deposit department. 

Drew: That certainly illustrates the point. I can 
see now the desirability—the necessity, really—for 
each of us to know all the facts about a certain number 
of accounts. (Turns to Bradley.) Mr. Bradley, I move 
that we adopt Mr. Hanson’s new plan. 

Topp: I second that motion. 

BRADLEY (rising as Hanson sits down): All in favor? 


ALL: Aye. 

BRADLEY: Opposed? (brief pause) Motion carried. 
This should mean not only more new business, but also 
no more lost business due to not knowing our 
customers. CURTAIN 
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IN CASE OF FIRE, 


WHAT WOULD 


Two IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFiLAg, 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


FAST SERVICE— ANYWHERE 
23 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS ...FROM COAST TO COAST 


Adianta Detroit Pittsburgh 

Boston Houston Portland, Oregon 
Buffalo Kansas City Seattle 

Chicago Los Angeles St. Louis 
Cincinnati Minneapolis San Antonio 
Cleveland New Orleans San Francisco 
Dallas New York City Washington, D. C. 
Denver Philadelphia 


Skilled mechanical service, on your premises from 583 Burroughs service centers. 


High-speed Bell & Howell recorder. Three 
ratios available. Photographs 
fronts and backs of documents side by side 
on 16 mm. film, or at the flick of a switch, 
converts to 8 mm. photography of fronts only 
up one side of the film and down the other. 


Simple-to-use Bell & Howell reader. Pro 
jects clear images of original size or, in som 
cases, larger. Combines facsimile printer 
Easily operated from a sitting position. 
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If the impossible happened . . . if fire destroyed or 
seriously damaged the records of your bank . . . would 
you have the answers for your stockholders, your 
customers, your employees? Would you be able to say, 
“Everything is all right. We have reproductions of all 


documents.” Or would there be no answers .. . just 
ashes. 


Possibly your bank has used microfilm for a long time 
without enjoying the fz// extent of its protection. Your 
Most precious documents, for example—have they 
been microfilmed? And are your microfilms stored in 
some safe place well removed from the original records? 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs a D 
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Just to be sure, microfilm a// your important records... 
the Burroughs way. Because Burroughs microfilming 
is fast, thrifty. It gives you clear, sharp reproductions 
of your records—and more of them per roll of film. 


Why not learn a// about microfilming at its best from 
your Burroughs representative? Burroughs offers you 
the finest microfilming equipment . . . produced by 
Bell & Howell, recognized leaders in the photographic 
industry. Also ask him for your copy of the new 
Burroughs booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records with 
Burroughs Microfilming,” which describes the most 
efficient procedure for reproducing your records. 
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The largest and fastest luxury liner ever built in this country, the S.S, United States, was launched this summer, She will 
be ready next summer to carry 2,000 peacetime passengers or 14,000 troops a distance of 10,009 miles without refueling 


The Globe-Trotting Dollar 


WASHINGTON 

INCE this is the tourist season, 

Chairman Tom Connally must 

delay committee decision on the 
President’s $9,500,000,000 foreign 
aid program for 1951-52 until the 
globe-trotting quorum finishes its 
studies abroad. This figure, in- 
cluding $1-billion more for the Ex- 
imbank, will bring to well over 
$100-billion our help to other coun- 
tries in the past decade. If that 
total had been in the condensed 
form of silver dollars, a transport 
man estimates, a train of boxcars 
1,450 miles long would be needed 
to haul them. Government and pri- 
vate agencies offer plans to ‘“co- 
ordinate” and “integrate” our world- 
aid activities. Point IV is pushed 
from Washington and pulled from 
abroad. London’s Economist finds 
it “impossible not to feel a certain 
skepticism” regarding new Point IV 
institutions promoting ‘a grandiose 
flow of capital or technical advice” 
to poor lands. But in Washington 
the very grandeur of the concept 
gives it momentum. 


TANGLED WEB WE WEAVE 


New York is the great commercial 
center, but economics no longer is 
the free interplay of demand and 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


supply. The added ingredient which 
determines the volume and direction 
of international trade and indeed 
national trade is made in govern- 
ment offices in Washington, Moscow, 
London, Peking. Back when wars 
were small and only punctuated 
peace, world business had intervals 
of normalcy. This generation’s un- 
easy peace is but a variety of war- 
fare, entailing arms and controls 
of every sort. The trader who fails 
to keep an eye and ear to Washing- 
ton will soon come a_ cropper. 
Where trade once followed the flag, 
it now follows the edict and the 
greenback. Are you an engineer? 
A diesel manufacturer? A _ grain 
trader? A scientist? You will find 
your income directly affected by 
the press releases that pour from 
Washington. Would you export win- 
dow screens to Mexico? Get a li- 
cense. You want to buy tin? It’s 
a Government monopoly. Just for 
the emergency, of course—and the 
emergencies to follow. 


NOTEWORTHY BOOK 


For all who have a stake in Point 
IV and foreign aid—and who 
hasn’t?—a noteworthy book is 
Human Fertility—The Modern Di- 
lemma, by Robert C. Cook of the 


Population Reference Bureau, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Cook sets down in 
stunning detail the failure of half 
a century of Point IV applied to 
Puerto Rico under advantages to 
which no other Point IV candidate 
can aspire. He applies those lessons 
to the Point-IV-type policies the 
occupation has been following in 
Japan, headed for a more collosal 
and costly disillusionment in the 
years stretching ahead. The public 
health program for Haiti recom- 
mended by the UN—reducing the 
death rate while allowing the birth 
rate to increase—Mr. Cook calls 
“sheer madness.” He adds: “If the 
solution proposed by the UN mission 
is valid for Haiti, then any world- 
wide attempt to improve human con- 
ditions in other overcrowded and 
poverty-stricken areas will also 
have to be subsidized. Such a pro- 
gram could easily cost the United 
States taxpayers a hundred billion 
dollars a year.” 


THE FALLACY IN POINT IV 


The fallacy in Point IV is that it 
does not look far enough ahead. 
Point IV looks to raising living 
standards in under-developed coun- 
tries. But, Mr. Cook’s world-wide 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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IRvING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1951 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities . . 


- $ 363,174,034 

300,187,215 

U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages 

Other Securities . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts... . 


11,735,061 
24,039,471 
3,150,000 
559,811,657 
967,045 
15,355,542 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 
Banking Houses ...... 
Customers’ Liability 

for Acceptances Outstanding 
Other Assets... 


9,356,624 
3,327,054 
$1,291,103,703 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus. 

Undivided Profits . ... 
Total Capital Accounts. . . 

Deposits 


55,000,000 
13,955,924 
118,955,924 
1,148,555,584 
Reserve for Taxes and 
Other Expenses 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1951 . 
Acceptances: Less Amount 
in Portfolio . . . 
Other Liabilities 


5,518,046 
1,000,000 


10,524,276 
6,549,873 


$1,291,103,703 


United States Government Securities are stated at amortized cost. 
Of these, $87,705,631 are pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM N. ENSTROM 
Chairman of the Board 


RICHARD H. WEST 


resident 


HARRY E. WARD 


Honorary Chairman 


HENRY P. BRISTOL 
Chairman of the Board, 
Bristol-Myers Company 


— F. DEGENER, JR. 
C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


WILLIAM K. 
New York, N. 


PHILIP F. GRAY 


Senior Vice President 


I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
President, 
The Flintkote Company 


HAROLD A. HATCH 
Vice President, 
Deering Milliken & Co., Inc. 


DAVID L. LUKE, JR. 
President, West Virelaia 
Pulp and Paper Company 


HIRAM A. MATHEWS 


Senior Vice President 


ROY W. MOORE 
President, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


MICHAEL A. MORRISSEY 
Honorary Chairman, 
The American News Company 


PETER S. PAINE 
President, 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 


LeROY A. PETERSEN 
President, Otis Elevator Company 


J. WHITNEY PETERSON 
President, 
United States Tobacco Company 


Corporation 


FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 


Greenwich, Conn. 


WILLIAM J 
New York, N. 


FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
ident, 
Shand i. Leggett & Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
survey concludes, “in the heavily- 
populated, pre-industrial countries 

. . the most elementary improve- 
ments in living standards cause 
a sharp decline in deaths, but 
births increase rather than decline. 
As a consequence, population in- 
creases faster than resources, and 
any permanent upward trend in 
living standards never gets under 
way. Instead a bad situation rapidly 
becomes worse.” This means that 
Point IV is self-defeating in the 
long run. Producing more empty 
stomachs, it unfolds the prospect of 


ever larger U.S. appropriations for 
the backward and underdeveloped 
exploding populations of the world. 
In Japan our Government has ig- 
nored the warnings of population 
experts who have visited there. 
While a bridge of ships carries 
American food to the crowded 
islands, we have vaccinated 83,000,- 
000, dusted with DDT 40,000,000, 
immunized against typhus 9,000,000 
and worked to eliminate typhoid and 
TB. We have cut Japan’s death rate 
from 29 to 11.4, or about the U.S. 
level, while the birth rate has soared 
to more than three times as much 


Wherever your bank is—refer your friends 


to us when they visit Los Angeles —send us 
your cash and collection items. We invite 
accounts from banks and corporations. 


STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


AS OF JUNE 29, 1951 


OFFICERS 


Ben R. Meyer 
Chairman of the Board 
Herman F. Hahn 
President 
Joseph C. Lipman 
Senior Vice-President 
Edward H. LeBreton 
Vice-President 
Paul E. Neuschaefer 
Vice-President 
Louis Siegel 
Vice-President 
William C. Neary 
Vice-President 
Don R. Cameron 
Vice-President 
Hal W.Cross Cashier 
William Watson 
Comptroller 
William J. Hunter 
Assistant Vice-President 
John W. Luhring 
Assistant Vice-President 
Harry N. Herzikoff 
Assistant Vice-President 
Rod Maclean 
Assistant Vice-President 
Lauren H. Conley 
Assistant Vice-President 
Charles H. Landis 
Assistant Cashier 
Al L. Somerindyke 
Assistant Cashier 
Angus J. MacLennan 
Assistant Cashier 
Arthur R. Horne 
Assistant Cashier 


Walter B. Hill, Auditor 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Don R. Cameron 
Vice-President 
Fay H. Kerns 
Trust Officer 
Samuel B. Burnham 
Trust Officer 
Margaret Morris 
Assistant Trust Officer 
Alfred T.Hartwell, Jr. 
Assistant Trust Officer 


FOREIGN DEPT. 


Paul E. Neuschaefer 
Vice-President 
Leo C. Helfenberger 


Loans and Discounts 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Resources 
TOTAL ccc 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
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PERSONAL SERVICE e WE HAVE NO BRANCHES 
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Cash on hand and due from Federal Reserveand Other Banks 
U.S. Government Securities 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Union Bank Building and Customer Auto Parks 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Reserved for Contingencies 

Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Dividends, etc 
Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Discount Collected — unearned 


U. S. Government deposits 
and other public funds . 


United States Government obligations carried at $18,153,121.67 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law 


$ 53,366,350.29 
50,214,105.09 
225,000.00 
67,604,456.30 
1,650,000.00 
1.00 

1.00 
2,879,283.91 
50,463.07 

$175,989,660.66 


$ 3,500,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
1,703,409.69 $ 9,203,409.69 
1,159,334.38 
1,545,277.14 
3,174,735.84 
498,722.60 
101,670.83 
$122,258,716.26 
24,779,496.62 
 13,268,297.30 160,306,510.18 
$175,989,660.66 


= UNION BANK & TRUST CO 


OF LOS ANGELES (8th & HILL) 


and the population density is now 
three times that of crowded India, 


EXHIBIT IN PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico is Point IV’s “Ex- 
hibit A.’’ According to the Popula- 
tion Reference Bureau, since 1898 
over $1-billion of American money 
has been spent on the island. It hag 
had the full advantage of American 
technical and health knowledge and 
many advantages that ordinary 
under-developed countries cannot 
have: remission of excise taxes, for 
example; full GI benefits to its own 
citizens in the U.S. forces, for them- 
selves and dependents. Also, Puerto 
Rico has had unlimited immigration 
privileges in the U.S., as New 
Yorkers well know. The result: “a 
literal explosion of people.” By 1948, 
human multiplication in P.R. reached 
the highest rate on record in world 
history. The population which has 
not moved to Harlem has more than 
doubled and at this rate will again 
double by 1975, while—says Mr. 
Cook—the slums “are daily growing 
worse.” From this environment came 
the Blair House assassins, while we 
recover neither capital nor interest 
on our half-century investment in 
this Point IV experiment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANKS 


The World Bank has sold in 
Switzerland a 50,000,000-franc is- 
sue ($11,500,000) of 3% percent 
12-year bonds through a Swiss bank- 
ing syndicate . . . To Iceland in June 
the Bank made its first completely 
non-dollar loan, in British, French, 
Danish and Norwegian currencies 
. .. World Bank missions to Egypt 
and the Belgian Congo have been 
announced .. . In five years the 
Bank has lent more than a billion 
dollars . . . With investments in U.S. 
Treasury obligations — in effect, 
money lent to the U.S.—the Bank 
has been in the black since the be- 
ginning. The World Fund in contrast 
runs a continuous deficit. Some there 
would like to see it invest its idle 
gold; but others interpret the arti- 
cles of agreement as_ prohibiting 
this. 

Not all Fund members are happy 
over having to borrow elsewhere 
while their gold contributions to 
the Fund, as one describes it, are 
“tied up in a less than useless, 
schism-ridden body.” The latter re- 
fers to antagonistic British and 
American groupings at IMF head- 
quarters. 
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RIVALRY BECOMES RIFER 


The World Bank has never been 
happy about Export-Import Bank 
lending to the former’s members. 
This goes, too, for the proposed $1- 
pillion expansion of the Eximbank. 
One result of the rivalry between 
these dispensers of U.S. dollars or 
credit has been that borrowers tend 
to play off one against the other. 
It has happened that a borrower 
turned down by one has got money 
from the other. Congress expected 
the NAC to avoid such happenings, 
put the U.S. executive director on 
the World Bank is not always posted 
on negotiations there. In one case 
the World Bank for several years 
besought Uruguay to take a loan. 
Now, with dollar grants apparently 
a lasting feature of the interna- 
tional landscape, the World Bank 
would like to participate in some 
way in giving as well as lending. 
At least some U.S. policy makers 
frown on such a mixture, lest the 
recipient country consider all World 
Bank aid as non-repayable in the 
end. These officials now incline to 
favor Eximbank, which is responsi- 
ble to the Congress, versus the 
World Bank, which is not. 


ECUADOR’S PRESIDENT, a USS. 
guest, offered his country’s welcome 
to American capital and know-how. 
In a broadcast interview in June he 
was asked whether Ecuador was go- 
ing to give any help in the Korean 
war. This is a question of equip- 
ment and training, he unpromisingly 
replied. To our Congress the New 
York-born visitor put in a plug for 
Point IV. Next day the Eximbank 
announced a credit for Ecuador, 
with more under consideration . . . 
EXIMBANK credits for the Philip- 
pines to implement the Bell report 
are under discussion . . . BRAZIL- 
IAN INVESTMENTS look dubious 
to London. The Banker’s Magazine 
comments: “Simultaneously with an 
austere treatment of past investors 
there go cordial invitations to fresh 
ventures. So far the bulk of new for- 
eign capital has come from the 
USA, and it has been institutional. 
If history is any guide, somebody 
is going to be sorry one day, and 
the world will be given one more 
lesson on the difficulty of develop- 
ing a great tropical country.” 


RAW MATERIALS 


A Senate committee saw some- 
thing raw in the prices tin pro- 
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ducers were charging the U.S., so 
Washington took control of our tin 
trade, stopped buying and turned 
seller for the while. But the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia sees something raw 
in Uncle Sam’s acts. It has delivered 
its views to the State Department 
and the press, namely: President 
Truman’s foreign aid message again 
professes the desire to raise Asian 
living standards and with this our 
tin policy is inconsistent. “The at- 
tack on high prices of tin has been 
based on moral grounds which are 
wholly non-existent. On the con- 
trary, we believe that this attack is 


For SPEED, SAFETY 


in canceling checks 


Thousands of banks use the fa- 
mous foolproof CUMMINS 300 
Electric Perforator to avoid the 
contingent liability that increases 
daily with the use of non-perma- 
nent and unsafe ink cancela- 
tions. CUMMINS 300 permits 
each bookkeeper to cancel 
checks immediately after post- 
ing. No skipped checks. No faint 
cancelations. It’s all done in sec- 
onds ... faster... safer than any 
other method. 


itself worthy of moral disapproval, 
inasmuch as it contributes to the 
perpetuation of an economic form 
of colonial exploitation.” . . . Recom- 
mendations for International alloca- 
tion of such materials as copper and 
zinc have been made in the Inter- 
national Materials Conference at 
Washington . . . Materials rationing 
among the North Atlantic treaty 
powers may be necessary, NATO’s 
production coordinator has warned. 


PESOS, GOLD, SILVER 


The U.S. dollar has lost its legal 
tender status in Cuba and dollar 


CUMMINS 250 ENDORSER 


CUMMINS 250 Endorser automat- 
ically prints dated endorsements 
on checks of mixed sizes up to 160 
per minute. All checks stacked in 
sequence. Requires no special ex- 
perience—anyone can operate it. 
Portable: easily moved from one 
listing machine to another. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 
ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 40, Illinois 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. BM-851 


Simply clip to your letterhead and mail. 


(CD Literature on check cancelers. 
C) Literature on check endorsers. 
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bank accounts are being converted 
into pesos ... An excess of supplies 
broke the price of silver from 90.16 
cents an ounce to 87.75 in June. But 
Mexico announced it would with- 
hold further sales in 1951, which 
brought the price up again to 90.41 
cents ... Korean peace maneuvers 
plus inflowing tourists brought gold 
and dollar prices down on Paris free 
markets. French elections also 
helped . . . The Transvaal Chamber 
of Mines, eyeing the prospect of in- 
creasing gold production in Orange 
Free State, hopes for a “more re- 
alistic price of gold.” . . . Gold smug- 


gling into India is financed by ille- 
gal exports of rupee notes and cotton 
textiles in demand in the Middle 
East. Such textiles avoid the export 
duty and exchange controls 

Chile’s Minister to Turkey and Iran 
was arrested in India for smuggling 
gold in his diplomatic bags. Since 
he was a nephew of Chile’s foreign 
minister and the President of Chile 
intervened, India let him go; al- 
though not before learning the 
names of others in the ring. 


COLOMBO PLAN participants are 
negotiating their respective roles. 


104 Times Per Year 


18 of the outstanding business leaders of Cleveland are Directors of this Bank, 
and meet regularly twice every week to discuss and review our operation: 


They are working Directors who really Direct! 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1951 


ASSETS 

Cashon Handandin Banks ....... + $ 236,956,185.48 
United States Government Securities. ..... 398,101,654.95 
State, Municipal and Other Securities, including 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ...... 142,419,351.05 
Loans and Discounts . . . 389,978,717.21 
Bank Premises. 3,517,559.04 
Other Real Estate ... ee 1.06 
Other Assets. cc ec ses eee 4,213,136.98 


$1,175,186,605.71 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock 15,000,000.00 
Gerplus . 30,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ..... 14,292,972.93 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 3,000,000.00 

Capital Funds $ 62,292,972.93 
DEPOSITS 
Commercial and Savings 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


$1,067,390,682.09 
35,822,551.32 1,103,213,233.41 


Accrued Taxes, Interest,etc. . 6,803,810.09 
Other Liabilities ... eee ee ees 2,876,589.28 


$1,175,186,605.71 


United States Government Securities carried at $110,722.173.80 are pledged tosecure U. S. Goverm 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law: 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Reserves. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


57 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Northern Ohio: 
Painesville « ee. e Bedford « Lorain 
Everywhere in Cleveland 
COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TRUSTS 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Federal Reserve Systen 


bargest branch banking system between New York and San Francisco 
733.129 SAVINGS AND CHECKING DEPOSITORS 


To India Britain has offered rvleage 
of £50,000,000 of blocked sterling g 
year. The offer must be renegotiated 
after two years, however. From al] 
sources India’s share in the 6-year 
plan is equivalent to $3.75-billion, 
Australia has offered India £3,000, 
000 in wheat and raw materiils. In 
Ottawa India’s representative, N. 
Sundaresan, recently negotiated 
000,000 (Canadian) as Canada’s 
first-year aid: a gift of wheat and 
electrical equipment. Indirectly Brit- 
ain will be recompensed for its Co- 
lombo gifts by U.S. grants. 


MOROCCO trade has been the sub- 
ject of long Franco-American dis- 
pute. At issue are the rights of U.S, 
nationals trading in the protectorate, 


ECA 


FIRST EXPROPRIATION GUAR- 
ANTY issued by ECA covers Otis 
Elevator Co. plant in Berlin... 
ECA - GREECE - BELGIUM imbro- 
glio over funds Bank of Brussels 
seized to settle 25-year-old Greek 
Government debt wound up in set- 
tlement signed in Washington after 
Congressional inquiries . . ECA 
FINANCES AFRICAN COLONIES 
of European countries. Belgium got 
a $15,500,000 ECA loan for Congo 
development. (This is part of a 10- 
year plan described in pamphlet 
available at Belgian Government In- 
formation Center, N. Y.) ECA has 
granted Britain $7,700,000 for colo- 
nial—mostly African—development. 
France has $28,000,000 granted for 
African and other territories. 


A shipload of ECA-financed materials 
on a round-the-world voyage. It is 
shown here in a Dutch harbor. The 
words in the shield on the vessel’s side 
are “Strength for the Free World” 
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Easiest to operate of all the 
accounting machines 


You can get all the benefits of modern, mechanized 
accounting without upsetting your accounting personnel. 
Your present employees, familiar with your procedures, 
can easily operate this machine. No need to go outside 
to hire the specially-trained operators so scarce today. 
Here’s what three users say: 


MICHIGAN: “We went around to other companies to 
examine their methods...the Remington Rand account- 
ing machine seemed simpler than others.” 


CALIFORNIA: “We installed the machine without a 
special operator... One of our employees 
was trained without difficulty.” 


Banks everywhere use this 
single-keyboard machine for: 


@ Trust accounting 

@ Loan and discount accounting 
@ Mortgage loan accounting 

@ General ledger accounting 


Let us show you how the Remington Rand 
can answer your particular 

accounting problems. Ask your 

local representative, 

or write to Banking 

Methods Dept., Room 

1292, 315 Fourth Avenue, 

New York 10, N. Y. 


call 


Remington. Fkand. 


August 1951 


MARYLAND: “The simply designed keyboard and the 
complete visibility of the writing line are great aids to 
speed and production.” 


The operator simply enters amounts and descriptions 


on the single keyboard, which has standard alphabet 
keys and only ten numeral keys for all figure work. The 
rest of the job is done automatically by the machine, 
giving you a com- 

pleted and proved set 

of records with up-to- 

date balances. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL, BUSINESS-MINDED BANK LOCATED 
IN THE “INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF THE WEST” 


Statement of Condition as of June 30,195 


RESOURCES 


$106,493,421.26 
198,717,163.01* 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. . $ 6,600,623.55 
State, County,and Municipal Bonds. ... 16,797,366.38 
Other Bonds and Securities : 386,697.62 23,784,687.55* 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 600,000.00 
Ownership of California Trust Company 1,475,324.66t 
Loans and Discounts 163,092,368.95 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 2,250,276.74 
Earned Interest Receivable 1,376,141.81 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 5,156,329.48 
Other Resources 437,851.67 


$503,383,565.13 


LIABILITIES 


$309,867,218.07 
134,745,087.29 
United States Government Deposits _14,357,280.93 


Other Public Deposits 10,136,153.22 $469,105,739.51 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, and Expenses 2,082,355.09 
Unearned Interest Collected 1,297,155.79 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 5,282,932.52 
Capital Stock $10,000,000.00 
Surplus 10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 5,615,382.22 25,615,382.22 

$503,383,565.13 


*$35,792,794.34 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
1California Trust Company—owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service— 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $523,500.00 and Undivided Profits of $248,263.39. 


OFFICERS 
FRANK L. KING, President 


Vice Presidents 


Cc. C. DE PLEDGE CHAS. E. DONNELLY, Counsel 


ARTHUR T. BRETT G. M. CHELEW F.W. DENNING H. C. DOLDE 
W.WAYNE GLOVER F.S. HANSON DARWIN A. HOLWAY 
H.E.HUDSON_~ T.E.IVEY, JR. MILTON A. MacLEAN F. M. MAGEE 
JOSEPH MAGOFFIN J. G. MAULHARDT HARRIS M. MCLAUGHLIN 
MARK G. MCMAHON H. J. MENDON B. B. ODELL W.E. PALMER 
Cc. C. PEARSON R. A. REID F. HOWARD RUSS, JR. E.H. SINK 
A.H.SMITH J.H.STEENSEN CLIFFORD TWETER O.S.AULTMAN, Cashier 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Money Management 
Aid Is Translated 
Into Japanese 


HAT popular publication, Per- 

sonal Money Management, is- 
sued by the Savings and Mortgage 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association, has been translated 
into Japanese. 

In forwarding copies of the trans- 
lation to the Division in New York, 
Kyo Nedzu, of the Japanese Bureau 
of Banking, says he is expecting 
that the booklet will “largely con- 
tribute to the Japanese housewives, 
employees of banks, and leaders of 
savings campaigns in this country.” 

The illustration below is the Japa- 
nese adaptation of Chapter IX, 
“Suggested Distribution of Income 
After Income Taxes.” The drawings 
in the column at the right symbolize 
a savings pass book, food, clothing, 
shelter, operating expenses (phone, 
light, heat) and advancement. 

In the English edition the budget 
is set up for monthly incomes rang- 
ing from $150 to $1,000, for families 
of two, three or four persons. Only 
part of the Japanese translation is 
pictured. 


A page from the Japanese translation of 
Personal Money Management 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


54 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1951 


ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. 
United States Government Obligations. ...... 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities. . 
Loans and Discounts. 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

Bank Premises. . 28,417,564 
Other Assets. . 3,795,404 


$5,579,877,777 


$1,490,164,077 
1,508,670,959 
37,700,556 
495,273,218 
116,879,899 
1,823,836,643 
15,621,467 
43,517,990 
9,000,000 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits. . ers 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. $75, 311 ,022 

Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 

folio. . 

Due to Central Banks 

(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches. ............. 


$5,078,996,110 


47,188,217 
8,774,800 


33,886,792 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, etc. 
Dividend. 
Capital. . 
(7,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. . . 156,000,000 
Undivided Profits. . . 60,460,284 


11,730,373 
35,529,201 

3,312,000 
 $144,000,000 


360,460,284 
$5,579,877,777 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25, 1951. 
$463,831,001 of United States Government Obligations and $9,010,700 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $384,754,715 of Public and Trust Deposits 

and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 

(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $30,791,521 


DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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Last month BANKING published 
several comments by chairmen of 
regional Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committees on the varied situations 
which they are meeting in their lo- 
calities. Additional comments from 


chairmen in other districts appear 
below. 


FIRST DISTRICT 


OMMERCIAL bank loans to fi- 
C nance the defense program 

have increased progressively 
in the First Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, even though total commer- 
cial loans seem to have reached 
their peak in the recent upward 
trend in the middle of April, ac- 
cording to Walter S. Bucklin, presi- 
dent, National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, and chairman of the Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Committee, 
Boston District. 

For the 38-week period ending 
April 6, textiles accounted for 
slightly over 50 percent of unclassi- 
fied defense contracts received in 
New England, he said. 

Loans to finance raw material 
purchases in the textile, apparel and 
leather industries were a prominent 
part of the total, he explained. 
Civilian expenditure provided the 
principal stimulus for the expansion 
in total commercial loans, but, as re- 
payments recently reduced total 
loans, defense loans continued to 
increase. 

Defense orders for electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus, and espe- 
cially aircraft and parts, flowed into 
New England at a more rapid rate 
in recent months. Commercial banks 
are working closely with industrial 
firms seeking loans to finance their 
expansion of, or transfer to, de- 
fense work. 

The defense production V-loan 
program in District One has de- 
veloped along lines to assist the 
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The Impact of Defense Spending 
on Bank Lending 


granting of credit which commer- 
cial banks could not take in their 
ordinary line of business without a 
guarantee, he said. 

The recent amendments to the As- 
signment of Claims Act by Con- 
gress should aid the small marginal 
borrower, he added. The General 
Services Administration is prepared 
to guarantee in appropriate cases 
under Regulation V loans to quali- 
fied producers under machine tool 
pool orders. The thoroughness with 
which a financing institution pre- 
pares its V-loan application is a 
governing factor in the prompt ex- 
pediting and processing of V-loan 
applications. 

Mr. Bucklin stated that the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan will probably 
help divert more commercial bank 
credit into defense work in the First 
Federal Reserve District when, as, 
and if subcontractors receive an ex- 
pected additional supply of metals 
and more defense orders. The im- 
portance of metal-working indus- 
tries in New England will un- 
doubtedly affect the flow of com- 
mercial bank credit. 


Walter S. Bucklin 


“During the transition period,” he 
said, “we expect commercial banks 
to show a continuing decline in non- 
defense loans, and we expect too, 
that we will see an adjustment of 
these banks’ lending policies neces- 
sary to the flow of orders and ma- 
terials. 

“The commercial banks will, as 
they have in the past, provide 
credit necessary for financing de- 
fense contracts and defense sup- 
porting activities. Loans to non- 
essential industries without defense 
orders will continue to decline as 
firms use up their raw material in- 
ventories and curtail their produc- 
tion schedules.” He continued: 

“To date the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Program in this district 
is meeting with wholehearted co- 
operation. Commercial banks are 
lending their full support to the pro- 
gram and are making every effort 
to confine their loans for defense 
production and for supplying the es- 
sential day-to-day needs of the 
country. 

“In addition to the number of 
loans which have been submitted to 
the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee, it should be noted that 
all applications for loans out of all 
of the commercial banks are being 
carefully screened. As a_ result, 
many of these have been and will 
continue to be rejected for fail- 
ure to qualify under the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Program. In the 
near future, we may look for in- 
creasingly substantial results from 
the Voluntary Credit Restraint co- 
operative efforts.” 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


industrial and agri- 
cultural loans by banks have in- 
creased approximately 40 percent 
during the past year, according to 
John K. Thompson, president of the 
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Union Bank of Commerce in Cleve- 
land and chairman of the Fourth 
District Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Commiitee. 

He said the 40 percent figure 
holds true for most of the country 
as well as for the Fourth District 
and his own Union Bank of Com- 
merce. 

While all of the increase cannot be 
classified specifically as defense 
lending, Mr. Thompson pointed out, 
virtually all of it could be identified 
as being the result in one way or 
another of the Korean situation and 


he feels there is a good understand- 
ing of the program in every bank, 
coupled with a desire to make it 
effective. This, in turn, has resulted 
in a pretty thorough screening of 
loans. 


FIFTH DISTRICT 


ee since the outbreak 
of war in Korea have brought 
large increases in the demand for 
bank credit, and the loans of Fifth 
Federal Reserve District banks have 
shown large increases as a result, 


,” he its aftermath, with the resultant de- according to Archie K. Davis, senior 
yanks mand for goods and increases in vice-president of Wachovia Bank 
o> prices. and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
too, Nonmanufacturing enterprises N. C., and chairman of the Volun- 
wii such as transportation and the pub- John K. Thompson tary Credit Restraint Committee of 
leces- lic utility companies, are relying the Fifth District. 
| ma- principally on investment bankers tary Credit Restraint Program is He reports that, from June 30 of 
for issuance of new securities to fi- working out “all right.” He reported last year to April 25 of 1951, the 
l, Ss nance plant and equipment expen- that while there have not been a_ total gain was $304-million, or 
ovide ditures, rather than drawing loans great number of loan questions sub- 17.5 percent of the outstandings 
3 de- from banks. mitted to the Fourth District Com- at the earlier date. 
op mittee, the Voluntary Credit Re- “Only a small part of this can be 
nd Real Estate Loans straint Program has been given a lot attributed to the implementation of 
fense Previous commitments by insur- of publicity, making businessmen the defense program,” he explains, 
le = ance companies and commercial consider whether or not they come “for defense production proper is 
U in- banks have resulted also in con- under the program. If the business- only now getting under way. Fur- 
ae tinued high level of real estate loans, man has some questions as a result ther, the nature of defense output 
wm but there should be a drop in the of this program, then he comes to in this region is such as to delay 
redit second half of the year when these the committee. Mr. Thompson said (CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
trict commitments run out and Regula- 
are In order to cope with the increase ~~ ~~. 
Pro- in volume of defense production 
ffort loans, Mr. Thompson suggested that A Thought of the Future 
ense each bank add additional personnel ‘Ta Voluntary Credit Restraint Program is certainly much to be pre- 
° & to the extent that prompt considera- ferred to credit restraint by legislation. It is, of course, essential that 
the tion is given to all defense and even a voluntary credit restraint program take into account the eventu- 
other loans. He pointed out, how- ality of any undue credit restraint. Credit restraints which on the sur- 
r of ever, that the problem varies with face may appear to be in the nation’s welfare upon closer examination 
d to each bank, depending on its size, may not turn out to be so sound, There are also credit restraints which 
‘aint previous volume of loans, and the can be wholly justified for a temporary period of time. But these too, if 
that like. carried over as more or less of a permanent credit restraint, in the sense 
F all When a bank is considering a that loans of the character restrained for a long period of time will 
eing loam, every factor affecting the in- always be looked upon with disfavor, could easily do the nation irrepar- 
sult, ited cc aueny ee em able harm. When, for instance, it is suggested that there be a tem- 
will Mien Cetin extent Cat tis porary restraint of credit, as used for the purpose of construction of 
fail- Controlled Mater! PI ld facilities or equipment to improve the competitive position of an individ- 
tary dies a — _ wou ual producer of nonessential goods, in effect you are challenging the 
the - ect a a © operations and, whole American system if such restraint be kept in effect for a long 
: erefore, its ability to use dollars period of time. England’s industrial decline in recent years was largely 
in- and to repay loans, that plan will due to the fact that she did not keep her equipment up-to-date and con- 
rom have to be given consideration, he sequently lost out in the competitive race for the production and dis- 
co- said. As an example, he cited the tribution of goods. That is one thing which we simply cannot allow to 
case of businesses dependent on an happen here. Perhaps the best assurance that these voluntary credit 
adequate supply of steel for main- restraints will be temporary and confined to our crisis is the high char- 
tenance of operations. acter of the personnel of the various committees. Let us hope these 
' Tf these fems will not te able to patriotic men will always keep in mind the need of freedom of credit 
gri when conditions are more nearly normal. 
Henry H. HEIMANN, 
ent under CMP, then they will be that Beemitine Manager, 
to en less a good credit risk to the National Association of Credit Men 
the ing banks. 
ING 
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WivE WORLD 


Department Stores 


in 195] 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a financial writer on 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


EPARTMENT stores, merchandis- 
D ing everything from hairpins 

to motorcycles, expect a good 
year in 1951. They have reason to 
in all parts of the country. Unem- 
ployment is at a new low of about 
1,600,000 and national income is at 
new high levels. 

Just what the dollar is worth does 
not matter too much to retail execu- 
tives, for theirs is a rapid business. 
Inventories have to be turned over 
at a quick pace and at a profit in 
as many lines as possible. 

Recent price wars have brought 
many customers into the stores who 
stayed away in March, April, and 
May, because they felt, perhaps, 
they were overextended on their 
charge accounts, on their payments 
on automobiles, television sets, and 
refrigerators. If lower prices proved 
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anything at all, it was that the 
American public likes bargains. No 
other country has as many different 
“sales” as America. 

They work out for both the stores 
and the public. Retailers of all sizes 
can, thus, liquidate their inventories 
and customers can buy some items 
at very reasonable levels and acquire 
others, while in the store, at normal 
levels which mean a profit to the 
management. 

Indeed, retailing wholesale, as it 
were, has become a science in 
America. For many years, it has 
been fostered and sustained by brand 
names, supported by service. Hence, 
department stores occupy a unique 
position in America today. 

They have become sales outlets 


for manufacturers in a large way, 


and they stand ready to gamble a 
good part of their profit in extend- 
ing credit to the public on charge 
accounts. Diversification is their 


In a New York department store «uring 
the recent “price war” 


business. While such seasonable 
goods as dresses may deteriorate in 
value, if unsold, old standbys such 
as ironing boards, rugs, lamps, and 
fixtures remain in style for years 
and provide an excellent operating 
profit. 

The retail price war, therefore, 
was an excellent method of bring- 
ing customers into the stores. It in- 
creased retail sales on a nationwide 
basis by pushing the dollar volume 
more than 20 percent beyond the 
comparable levels of 1950. 

What the final score on this move 
will be remains to be seen. Nobody 
has yet been able to figure out why 
large numbers of people engage in 
buying sprees or abstain from doing 
so, or why there is a sudden great 
demand for soft or durable goods. 

One of the basic economic criteria 
for department stores, disposable 
income, is in favor of retail trade 
It is estimated at about $216-billion 
for the first quarter of the year, 
compared with $197-billion in the 
first three months of 1950. Just how 
these earnings have been or will be 
spent, or those of the second or 
third quarters, is everybody’s guess. 

Usually, nondurable or soft goods 
comprise the largest part of con- 
sumer purchases in department 
stores, but for some reason there 
are wide swings in the ratio of buy- 
ing. During the peak of shortages 
of durable goods in 1944, soft mer- 
chandise accounted for 81.6 percent 
of all department store purchases. 
This compares with 71.9 percent in 
1941 and 68.9 percent in 1949. 

However, there are periods when 
department stores are by-passed by 
the consumer except for necessary 
replacements. In those cycles, there 
are extraordinarily heavy purchases 
of automobiles, homes and other 
durable goods which leave the con- 
sumer in debt with hard goods mer- 
chants. During these periods, de- 
partment store trade suffers. 

This is particularly true during 
an automotive and building mate- 
rials boom. With outbreak of the 
war in Korea, consumer fears of 
durable goods shortages became 
acute and panic buying of goods en- 
sued. Some of these purchases are 
now being paid off and more money 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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Republic National Bank of Dallas 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . .. . . $131,305,764.74 
U. S. Government Securities. . . . . . ‘ 70,703,265.43 
State, Municipal and Other Securities. . . . 6,881,194.55 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . . ‘ 1,095,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . ...... 217,692,215.35 
Real Estate — New Building and Equipment. . 3,199,711.01 
Acceptances—Customers Account. . . . ‘ 742,683.13 


$431,619,834.21 


LIABILITIES 


Capital « $ 18,000,000.00 
18,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . . . 4,233,865.42 40,733,865.42 
Reserve for Contingencies . . ..... 3,534,195.42 


Acceptances—Customers Account. . . . ‘ 742,683.13 
Deposits: 

Individual. . . . . 253,902,333.17 

U. S. Government... . 13,868,662.59 384,272,198.50 


TOTAL ...... « $431,619,834.21 
* * 


The assets of the Republic National Company, including its capital stock of 
$3,000,000, are not included in above statement. The Company owns con- 
trolling stock in the following banks located in Greater Dallas, all affiliated 
with the Republic National Bank: 


Farr Park NationaL BANK LAKEWOop STATE BANK 

GREENVILLE AVENUE STATE BANK NaTIONAL City BANK 

HicHLanp Park State BANK Oak Curr Banx & Trust Co. 
Oak Lawn Nationat Bank 


Deposits of the Republic National Bank and 
Affiliated Banks aggregate $478,053,408.85 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


is gradually becoming available for 
household soft goods. 

Another wild war boom, short of 
outbreak of global hostilities, should 
not be expected, however. Accord- 
ing to present Government blue- 
prints not more than about 20 per- 
cent of American industrial capacity 
will be absorbed to satisfy the needs 
of defense requirements. During the 
last war, the figure was about 45 
percent. Then, civilian needs re- 
ceived little or no attention, at best. 
Today, maintenance of a semblance 


of normalcy is part of the planning. 

Yet, high incomes produced by a 
Government-sponsored defense econ- 
omy are likely to prove, relatively 
speaking, as much of a boom to re- 
tail trade and department stores, 
specifically, as during the last war. 

Orders for rearmament are now 
running at more than $5-billion 
monthly and, while much retooling 
and organizing remains to be done 
by industry, these figures will be 
translated soon into consumer spend- 
ing. In the normal course of events, 
department stores will receive their 
share. 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 
DIRECTORS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities . 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Loans and Discounts ae 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . . . . 

Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building 
Co. - Head Office Building . 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, 
and Safe Deposit Vaults (Including 

Property Acquired for Future 

Banking Facilities 

Other Real Estate Owned, Carried at . 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances . 

Earned Interest Receivable 

Other Resources . 


TOTAL . 


SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
Chairman of the Board 


HERBERT D. IVEY 
President 


CARL E. BAKER 
MILO W. BEKINS 
W. J. BOYLE 
WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
EUGENE P. CLARK 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
T. B. COSGROVE 

A. M. DUNN 

ERNEST E. DUQUE 
ROBERT E. HUNTER 
WILLIAM A, INNES 
L. O. 

EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
ROBERT W. KENNY 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus 


Capital Stock . 


Undivided Profits 


- $ 82,711,733.84 
162,191,273.81 
14,858,822.84 
92,308,901.93 

330,000.00 


348,500.00 


2,748,419.87 


153,715.67 
1.00 


1,408,500.25 
888,406.34 


205,245.85 


-_$358,153,521.40 


$5,000,000.00 
+ «+ + 6,000,000.00 
4,914,292.10 $ 15,914,292.10 


RUDOLPH A. PETERSON 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 


W. A. SIMPSON 


J. HARTLEY TAYLOR 


Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, Contingen- 

Discount Collected - Unearned . 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 

Other Liabilities . 

Deposits 

TOTAL . 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


37 conveniently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 


Citizens National 


TRUST & SAVINGS Bank 


Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. 


2,545,767.70 
681,756.60 
1,409,160.25 
723,668.57 


__$358,153,521.40 


Hill Street 


CORPORATION 


This state of affairs is certain to 
continue for some time, accentuated 
by a growing shortage of some 
items. This, though, is offset to some 
degree by large inventories of goods 
now on merchants’ shelves. 

In fact, experts estimate that 
present stocks in the hands of re. 
tail outlets, wholesale channels and 
manufacturers will probably be ade. 
quate for any demands likely to be 
made on them for the rest of the 
year. Consumer inventories also are 
by no means low. 

There seems to be a pretty good 
chance, however, that the capital 
goods boom may exhaust itself with- 
in the next six to 12 months. This 
will bring much additional money 
into the soft goods lines, again bar- 
ring an outbreak of total war. 

The competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar is keen. Stores in 
the food group receive almost three 
times the income of department and 
mail-order establishments. It is pos- 
sible that with a rise in dollar in- 
comes, food stores may exhibit a 
greater rate of sales increase in 
1951 than they did in 1950. 

Increased consumer income, usu- 
ally, goes into food first and into 
soft goods second. This complicates 
the prediction. Yet, as the price war 
has shown, much can be accom- 
plished by promotion in the retail 
field, and the department stores are 
old hands at this game. 

Depending on the astuteness of 
management and local conditions, 
therefore, there is every reason to 
believe that the increased incomes 
of a defense economy will be trans- 
lated into higher department store 
volume and earnings. 


“Have you noticed what’s happened to 
the dollar?” 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . .. . $1,379,189,822.86 


U. S. Government Obligations. . . . .. . 1,380,413,671.13 
State and Municipal Securities. . 192,736,502.02 


Accrued Interest Receivable . ...... 9,839,383.98 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 34,963,268.80 
Banking Mouses . . s+ 28,495,426.26 

$5,227,895,684.58 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . . « 


Dividend Payable August 11,1951. . . . . 2,960,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . yd 20,233,497.94 
Other Liabilities . . . .. 18,116,396.28 
Acceptances Outstanding . . 42,775,933.95 

Less: In Portfolio . . 6,715,812.00 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . . . . . $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares-$15 Par) 
Surplus . . . . . . 189,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 57,187,886.14 


357,187,886.14 
$5,227,895,684.58 


United States Government and other securities carried at $581,119,175.00 were pledged 


to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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INCREASE, (7S A DOUBLE CRIME WHEN YOU 


ANOTHER AMERICAN MUTUAL EXTRA 
CONSIDER THE MANY LOOPHOLES (NW BUSINESS THAT INVITE OLSHONESTY. 


TOOAY WITH CRIME ON THE 


AS A SPECIAL SERVICE, WE MADE AN EXHAUSTIVE 3-VEAR STUDY OF ALL 


POSSIBLE LOOPHOLES FROM EMBEZZLEMENT 70 BURGLARIES TO FORGERIES 
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BY FRAENOLY 


LOOPHOLES, THAT (MOST CASES COULD BE CLOSED BY THE 


SIMPLEST MINOR CHANGES (N ROUTINE 


Limited otter 7o 
Scounting a 


executives! 


In this 70-page book you'll find 20 diagrammatic charts, 
showing division of duties for effective controls ... new 
information on fraud possibilities and methods of prevention, 
plus physical safeguards for burglaries, holdups and thefts. 
Unfortunately, there are only a limited number of copies of 
“CRIME LOSS CONTROL.” And, since our book could 
only be helpful to executives dealing in company finances, we 
hope you'll forgive us for asking you to request your free 
copy on executive stationery of recognized companies. 
Write: Dept. B-4, American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


AME,YCAN . . the first American liability insurance company 
© 1951 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in Banks. . . . . . . $1,158,447,521.56 
United States Government Obligations . . . 1,455,084,312.96 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds. . . . 430,643,137.48 
Other Bonds and Securities. . . . . .. 297 696,375.21 
Loans and Discounts . . ... . . . . 3,399,059,010.22 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. . . .... 51,324,528.59 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. . 192,693,724.12 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . . . 36,595,787.53 


TOTAL RESOURCES .. $7,021,544,397.67 


LIABILITIES 
Capital .... . . . $150,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits and Reserves 97,100,966.78 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS .-. . . . . $413,100,966.78 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . . . . . 40,527,353.65 

eposits Savings and Time . 2,916,908,957.41 6,316,331,730.09 


Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. . . . . 199,390,062.72 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . . . 52,194,284.43 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .. $7,021,544,397.67 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 

Overseas branches: London, Manila, 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Bangkok, Guam 


BANK OF AMERICA 
(International) 

Home Office: 40 Wall Street, New York, N.Y . 

(A wholly-owned subsidiary) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


prospective tax bill to be reported 
out by the committee might be sub- 
stantially less than $6-billion. 


Sales Tax Possibility 


When the Finance Committee 
tentatively turned down orally in 
the course of hearings the proposal 
for a broad manufacturers excige 
tax, it really did so only because 
it had no thought at the time of 
going above $6-billion in additional 
revenue. - 

If the Administration insists upon 
still another tax bill in 1952, the 
Senate Finance Committee, accord- 
ing to preliminary indications, will 
be disposed to settle down most 
vigorously to the problem of spon- 
soring a general sales tax at the 
manufacturing level. Committee 
members made this known in private 
or semi-public utterances. 


Economy Target 


By making tentative moves to 
shorten the period of paid vacations 
for Federal employes and also mov- 
ing to reduce the number of chauf- 
feur-driven cars of Federal officials, 
the Congress has given a public 
impression of making great progress 
with economy. 

These particular economies, spec- 
tacular as they are, however, are 
relatively unimportant producers of 
dollar savings in a Government 
reaching toward a spending goal 
of $70-billion. 

Hard - working tough - minded 
“economizers” in Congress, how- 
ever, are still aiming at a target of 
$3-billion of savings in appropria- 
tions below the figures demanded 
by President Truman. This would 
consist of savings of around $1- 
billion achieved by refusing to enact 
certain long-standing “Fair Deal” 
projects recommended by the Presi- 
dent. Two billion dollars would con- 
sist of genuine cuts in appropria- 
tions below specific estimates. 


VCR 


VCR, by the middle of last month, 
had pretty well passed through its 
developmental stage. Its organiza- 
tional arrangements were fairly 
complete, with virtually all types 
of institutions represented not only 
upon the National Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee, but with re- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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oriety 


THE CITY CLEVELAND 
1849 


TRUSTEES 


Warren Bicknell, Jr. 
President, Cleveland Construction Co, 


Robert F. Black 
President, White Motor Company 


Irving C. Bolton 
Vice President, The Warner & Swasey Co. 


Harold T. Clark, Attorney 
Frank M. Cobb 

Director, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
T. J. Conway 

President, Fisher Brothers Co. 


Frederick C. Crawford 
President, Thompson Products Company 


John S. Crider 
Ernest C. Dempsey 
Attorney, Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 


George Durham 
President, Wheeling & Lake Erie Company 


Randolph Eide 
President, The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 29, 1951 


RESOURCES 
(Less Reserves) 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . . . $ 17,924,459.60 


United States Government Obligations. 90,934,000.00 
(Including $13,200,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Other Investments 14,192,476.48 

81,475,448.09 

34,464,034.57 

Banking House and Lot—127 Public Square . 1.00 

Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave.. 1.00 

— Interest Accrued and Other Assets. . ... . 767,738.96 
President 


$239,758,159.70 
Dwight P. Joyce 
President, The Glidden Company 
Frank C. Lewman 


Chairman of the Board, 
Richman Brothers Company 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . . 


Other Loans and Discounts. 


James L. Myers 


President, The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 


Laurence H. Norton 
Director, Columbia Transportation Company 


Drake T. Perry, Vice President and Secretary, 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 


Henry S. Sherman 
Chairman of the Board 


Herman L. Vail, Attorney, Sayre, Vail & Steele 


John S. Wilbur 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company 


Arthur P. Williamson 


President, Dill Manufacturing Company 


Surplus 

Reserve for Contingencies 

Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. . . 
Savings Deposits 

Other Deposits .. . 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


$ 12,000,000.00 
1,827,414.73 
948,159.36 
217,529,862.71 
4,866,252.71 
2,586,470.19 


$239,758,159.70 


Security and Uninterrupted Dividends to 
Five Generations of Savers 
MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


August 1951 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 
gional subcommittees for the various 
types of institutions, where these 
were appropriate. This organiza- 
tional stage was completed with 
the naming of regional subcommit- 
tees for mutual savings banks and 
for savings and loan associations. 

VCR is expected to continue also, 
without much change at least for 
the next few months. Under VCR 
operations, according to Governor 
Oliver Powell of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the banking and investment 
worlds have already, while providing 
an abundance of credit for defense 


and essential civilian needs, avoided 
utilization of several hundreds of 
millions of dollars of inflationary 
loans and investments. 

Supporting the VCR idea was a 
move by Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Administrator W. Stu- 
art Symington of that corporation, 
ordering that all RFC loans should 
be referred to Washington by the 
RFC loan agencies (regional offices) 
in order that headquarters could 
make sure that loans complied with 
anti-inflationary aims closely analo- 
gous to those of VCR. 

Not all governmental moves, how- 
ever, were in harmony with the 
principles of husbanding credit for 


Build 
Good Will 
throughout 


the year 


WITH 


and details. 


can’t be measured by the number of Club 
accounts alone. The pleasant, speedy way a 
Rand M¢Nally system operates attracts 
customers and creates interest in other 
departments . . . makes people feel a sense of 
pride and security in doing business with you. 
Rand M¢Nally offers a flexible choice of 
systems . . . Coupon Books, Pass Books, 
Double-Dating Cards . . . and a choice of 
promotional material, too . . . 


readily tailored to your needs. 


Write for complete samples 


RAND MSNALLY 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
SYSTEMS 


You build good will with a 
Christmas Club which 


RAND MENALLY 
& COMPANY 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
DIVISION 


536 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5 


111 Eighth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


its more efficient defense and de. 
fense supporting use, and to avoid 
inflation. 

Thus, both banking committees 
proposed to liberalize Regulation w 
to some degree. Both committees 
also declined to cover existing homes 
under the terms of Regulation x, 
which imposes larger down pay. 
ments and shorter repayment 
periods in general for mortgages on 
new housing. 

Notwithstanding the refusal of 
Congress to include existing housing 
within the restrictions on mortgage 
credit, the National VCR’s Bulletin 
No. 4 of June 14 was going to stand, 
it was indicated by authorities. 

Bulletin No. 4 admonished lenders 
to follow the principles and spirit 
of Regulation X with respect to 
existing housing, and furthermore 
to restrain credit secured by exist- 
ing commercial property. It went 
even further and advised banks to 
screen carefully sale-leaseback ar- 
rangements to make sure that they 
were not in fact sales made to avoid 
credit restrictions. 

In the Senate a bill was passed by 
unanimous consent further easing 
the operations of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. This agency insures 
40-year farm mortgage loans. 

Originally set up to make it 
easier for tenants or share croppers 
to “buy” farms, this agricultural 
agency was liberalized in 1946 to 
permit its insured loans to be made 
for general farm purposes. The 
amendments adopted by the Senate 
cut the strings on the agricultural 
FHA just a little bit to permit a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


“You'd never guess that up to five weeks 
ago Earl didn’t even have a foreign 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE MANUFACTURERS 


Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 


Now Terk and TRUST COMPANY 


Mail Steamship Compaay 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 


¢. cLovcE Condensed Statement of Condition 


Administrative Vice-President June 30, 1 95 1 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. 
Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA RESOURCES 
Chairman, 
Dana Corporation 


ae Cash and Due from Banks . . . . $ 736,081,048.01 
Chairman, Board of Directors U. S. Government Securities . . . 874,339,581.34 
JOHN M. FRANKLIN U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 
ines ompany 
State and Municipal Bonds . . . . 30,480,880.14 
: ine Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . . 3,595,050.00 
Other Securities . . . 24,660,717.12 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers 


Gerli & Co., Ine. 
Mortgages . ... . 14,354,377.28 


Chairman, Lincoln 


Banking Houses . .. . 14,831,616.00 
Other Real Estate Equities . . 261,163.54 
‘ Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 9,380,468.08 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 5,989,452.04 
~$2,580,915,523.74 


HARRY C. KILPATRICK 
Executive Vice-President 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN LIABILITIES 


President, United Biscuit 


Company of America Capital $50,390,000.00 
JOHN T. MADDEN Surplus .. . . 69,444,000.00 


President, Emigrant 


Industrial Savings Bank Undivided Profits . 35,814,263.40 $ 155,648,263.40 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE Reserves for Taxes, 
Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 15,199,493.12 


Maguire & Co., Inc. 


Dividend Payable July 16, 1951. . 1,511,700.00 
Chairman Outstanding Acceptances ... . 10,539,314.05 


Executive Committee 


Liability as Endorser on Accevtances 


C. R. PALMER and Foreign Bills . . . . . . 11,803,463.22 


Director, Cluett 


Peabody & Co., Inc. Cash held as Collateral or in Escrow 11,644,853.33 
GEORGE J. PATTERSON Deposits . . . - - 2,374,568,436.62 
| $2,580,915,523.74 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Chairman 
Trust Committee 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 

\ United States Government and Other Securities carried at $130,134,682.80 are pledged to 

HAROLD V. SMITH secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as requirea or permitted by law. 
President, Home Insurance Co. 


L. A. VAN BOMEL 
President, National D 
inies Goan Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
HENRY C. VON ELM MORE THAN 100 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Presid . 
— Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SAVE FOR YOUR INDEPENDENCE —BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 
general financing business. House 
approval of the same bill is expected 
to follow later. 

Finally, Congress seemed headed 
toward removing some of the re- 
strictions on VA and VA-guaranteed 
loans to veterans. There were pend- 
ing, with final approval in some 
form likely, proposals in both 

ouses to limit to 6 percent the 
amount of a down payment which 
would be required under VA financ- 
ing, for houses costing not more 
than $12,000. 

There was also pending, with ap- 
proval likely, proposals which would 
provide a large additional source of 


money for VA direct loans, these 
being loans of Government money 
where a veteran could “prove” he 
could not get mortgage financing 
elsewhere to finance the purchase of 
a house. 

This particular liberalizing pro- 
vision would set up the $150,000,000 
made available for direct loans as a 
revolving fund. As fast as VA could 
sell mortgages it made direct, it 
could use these funds for further 
direct loans. 


Farm Debt Relief 


Related to “soft credit” was the 
proposal before the Senate Banking 
Committee to provide that, when a 
farmer becomes unable to meet his 


The Farmers and Merchants 


National Bank of Los Angeles 


CONDENSED 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


President, 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1951 
Charles R. Gallagher 
, Deifern Oil Company 
ASSETS Stephen M. Griff 
President, Griffith Company 
Cash on Hand with the Federal LW. sone 
Bank & 
United States Government Securities . . . . . 179,362,976.24 $255,815,617.52 J. M. Hutchison 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Securities . . ........ 1,108,660.00 Oscar Lawler 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... 360,000.00 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures ro 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . . . 
Customers’ Liability Under Loan Commitment Agreements 


Accrued Interest Receivable on Loans and Securities 
TOTAL 


, Los Angeles Soap Co. 
LIABILITIES Roy E. Naftzger 
Insurance 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . eee 788,041.31 
V. H. Rossetti 
Loan Commitment Agreements . .... ee 1,825,500.00 President 
Interest Collected but Unearned . . . . 51,935.72 Frank N. Rush 
Reserved for Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Insurance . . . . . 1,121,415.09 The Pacific Telephone’ ond 
Ludwig Schiff 


The oldest...and largest independent bank in 
Southern California whose growth has never been augmented 
by merger or consolidation with any other institution vies 


Our 80th Year rh 
FARMERS 
MERCHANTS 


National Bank 
f Los Angel 


4TH AT MAIN (54) 


492,087.80 E. D. Lyman 
1,825,500.00 Attorney at Law 
699,412.26 Edward H. McLaughlin 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DIRECTORS 


. Y. Baruh 
ice-President, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


‘eneral Manager, 
4.00 Los Angeles Broctieg Company 


Union Hardware 
& Metal Company 
F. H, Merrill 
President, 


The Coca-Cola Company 
J. B. Van Nu 

President, I. Van Nuys 
Building Co. 


ig Co. 
President, Van Nuys Investment 
Company 


Leland K. Whittier 
Managing Partner. 
bittier Co. 
Vice-President, Belridge Oil Co. 


MADISON 7272 


financial obligations, a bankruptey 
court would determine an annual 
rental to be paid by the farmer, g 
sum which would be applied to the 
payment of debts. 

Robert M. Downie, president of 
the Fidelity State Bank, Garden 
City, Kansas, and chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Credit 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, appeared before a Senate sub- 
committee to urge that in any such 
legislation equitable treatment be 
given for unsecured and secured 
creditors as well as for farm 
debtors. 

This is one proposition which ig 
unlikely to pass Congress this year, 
because the subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee, to 
which this legislation would be re- 
ferred should it pass the Senate, has 
taken a firm stand against enact- 
ment of farm debt relief legislation 
until such time as the question of 
debt relief becomes pertinent to the 
economic times. A somewhat simi- 
lar bill was passed by the Senate in 
1949, and was tabled by the same 
committee and for the same reason. 


Small Defense Plants 


One of the sharpest moves in Con- 
gress toward soft credit was that 
which would set up special credit 
and other facilities for ‘small busi- 
ness” participation in the defense 
program. 

In its original form the Small De- 
fense Plants Corporation plan was 
of the broadest character. The pro- 
posed Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration, as the Senate called it, 
or the Small Defense Plants Cor- 
poration, as the House committee 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks $161,472,229.35 
U. S. Government Securities 196,756,126.93 
70,475,387.51 
3,631,543.76 
211,713,774.78 


750,000.00 


State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit 1,942,922.77 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 2,405,927.47 
Bank Premises 


TOTAL 


2,000,000.00 
$651,147,912.57 


LIABILITIES 
Demand Deposits $519,800,975.13 
Time Deposits 76,676,921.91 
Total Deposits $596,477,897.04 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1951 300,000.00 
Bills Payable 10,000,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 1,942,922.77 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc. 4,360,476.15 
Reserve for Vault Construction and 
Air Conditioning 
General Contingency Reserve 
Capital $ 10,000,000.00 
Surplus 15,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 4,996,879.34 
Total Capital Funds 
TOTAL 


438,159.52 
7,631,577.75 


29,996,879.34 
$651,147,912.57 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $96,083,031 are pledged 
to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


The basic policy of this Bank—in its Commercial Banking, Corporate and Personal Trust, Investment, 
Savings and other Departments—is to supply a complete, discerning and resourceful banking service. 


FRED G. GURLEY 
President, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith 


JAMES M. BARKER 
Chairman of Board, 
Allstate Insurance Company 
MARK A. BROWN 
President 
THOMAS DREVER 
Chairman of Board, 
American Steel Foundries 
FRANK R. ELLIOTT 
Banker 


ARTHUR B. HALL 
Hall & Ellis 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President, 
Illinois Central Railroad 


DIRECTORS .. 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


President, 
International Harvester Co, 


JAMES L. PALMER 
President, 

Marshall Field & Company 
RICHARD E. PRITCHARD 
Vice-President 
GUY E. REED 
Executive Vice-President 
HAROLD H. SWIFT 


Chairman of Board, 
Swift & Co. 


STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Wilson & McIlvaine 


F. B. MCCONNELL 
President, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


GRAHAM K. McCORKLE 
Chairman of Board, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co, 


FRANK McNAIR 
Banker 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114) 
called it, could require the RFC to 
make loans to businesses for almost 
any legitimate imaginable purpose. 

Furthermore, the agency could 
lease land and re-lease to business, 
and build and lease industrial facili- 
ties. The corporation could contract 
as a prime contractor to produce 
items of defense equipment, sub- 
contracting the prime contract 
among small businesses. This pro- 
vision was so broad that military 
procurement officials probably would 
be required to clear contracts 


through the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion before letting them to private 
firms. It was even proposed that the 
Small Defense Plants Corporation 
should become a claimant agency 
for industrial raw materials for 
small business. 

Initially both the House Banking 
Committee and the Senate, on the 
floor, adopted a modified form of 
this proposal. Its final form may 
have been settled before publication, 
a form likely to be less sweeping 
than the original proposal. 

On the other hand, the bill intro- 
duced by Senator A. Willis Robert- 


Bank and 
ST. LOUIS 1 


Cash and Due from Banks 


pledged*) 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 


Letters of Credit 
Other Resources 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


of Credit 


Deposits, Secured: 
U.S. Treasury Tax and 
Loan Account $22,097,926.37 
Other Public 
Funds 


Other Deposits: 


Demand $265,897,799.03 
54,655,504.00 


Hlatement of Condition 
30, 1954 


RESOURCES 
$103,776,124.41 
United States Government Obligations, di- 

rect and guaranteed (incl. $37,852,164.81 
100,706,597.33 
27,094,509.54 
142,800,189.01 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis_ 


Real Estate (Company’s Building) 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


$12,500,000.00 


Reserve for Dividend Declared 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


__6,631,851.72 $ 28,729,778.09 


88,900.02 $320,642,203.05 $349,371,981.14 


*All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


- COMMERCE 
Trust 
| MISSOURI 


600,000.00 
2,750,000.00 


2,880,705.90 
82,205.23 
$380,690,331.42 


7,500,000.00 
6,106,656.12 

250,000.00 
1,582,783.56 


2,880,705.90 
498,204.70 


$380,690,331.42 


son (D., Va.) proposing that the 
Reserve banks be empowered to 
guarantee up to 90 percent of loans 
made by member banks to small 
businesses, was not regarded as qa 
serious proposition. 

Senator Robertson believes ip 
abolishing the RFC. He introduced 
his bill only as an alternative to the 
ending of RFC. If RFC were abol- 
ished, he asserts, a Reserve bank 
guarantee would provide a better 
special credit facility for small 
business than the RFC. 

His proposition is not serious be- 
cause legislative abolition of the 
RFC, even if voted by the Senate, 
is unlikely to be achieved. 


Reserve Board Changes 


With the resignation of Marriner 
S. Eccles the number of immediately 
prospective changes in Board mem- 
bership was limited to not more 
than two. Governor M. S. Szymezak 
requested of his Illinois Senators 
that legislation be adopted waiving 
as to him the provisions of statute 
which prohibit a member of the 
Board from accepting a position 
with a member bank within two 
years of his resignation. 

In general Congress was disposed, 
it is believed, to make this special 
exemption for Governor Szymczak. 

Under a decision of the Office of 
Price Stabilization, banks were re- 
leased from the requirement that 
they post their charges, such as for 
handling checking accounts or rent- 
ing safe deposit boxes. However, 
banks were required to keep their 
records of such charges for inspec- 
tion by OPS officials. A complete 
exemption, not only from posting 
but from record keeping, for trust 
departments, has been allowed. 

When President Truman ap- 
proved the amendments to the Con- 
tract Assignments Act, insuring 
that member banks as assignees of 
the proceeds of a contractor secur- 
ing a V-loan should not be held 
liable for certain contingencies, he 
announced that he had asked the 
Treasury to draw up amendments to 
provide for less liberal exemption 
for social security or other taxes. 
It was made clear in Congress, how- 
ever, that, even if the Treasury did 
come forward with amendments re- 
stricting the exemption of banks 
from such contingent liabilities 
of contractors, Congress definitely 
would refuse to consider changing 
the act. 
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WHERE B 


With 80.4% of all 
Oklahoma banks as cor- 
respondents, we offer 
you and your custom- 
ets correspondent con- 
tacts in 76 of the state’s 
77 counties. Let us know 
how we can serve you. 


ANKERS BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 

U. S. Government Securities 

State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Investment Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Overdrafts 


Other Assets 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances Outstanding 
Cash and Due from Banks 


LIABILITIES 


$6,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
7,684,792.92 


Capital Stock—Common 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserved for Taxes, Employees’ Pension Plan, etc 
Dividend Payable July 2nd 

Acceptances Outstanding 

Deposits 


THE 


$ 85,432,672.33 
64,418,198.72 
17,590,738.54 
3,980,569.03 
360,000.00 
9,731.48 
572,670.07 

6.15 

168,630.00 
68,553,013.46 


$241,086,229.78 


19,684,792.92 


2,811,593.83 
150,000.00 
168,630.00 
218,271,213.03 


$241,086,229.78 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Bank Law News 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


out the landlord’s knowledge, the 
bank made a second loan to the 
tenant and, still later, the tenant 
paid the bank the money realized 
from the sale of his crops. Although 
the money was sufficient to pay off 
the initial loan, the bank applied it 
first to payment of the second loan 
so that not enough then remained 
to pay off the initial loan. The 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit held that under 
the circumstances the bank had no 
right to so apply the money; that it 


should be used first to pay off the 
initial loan, then to satisfy the land- 
lord’s lien for rent, then toward 
payment of the second loan. Cavins 
v. Planters Bank & Trust Co., 187 
F.2d 906. 


BANK STOCK 


REGON’S Supreme Court has held 

that the majority stockholders 
of a bank, even though they be 
officers or directors, may sell their 
stock for any price obtainable with- 
out informing minority stockholders 
of the terms of the sale, provided 
that they act in good faith. The 
court held that there existed no 


te FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST <= 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


Statement as of June 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
*Loans and Discounts 
Banking Premises Occupied 


Other Resources 


Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


$ 84,387,541.72 
84,541,152.37 
8,474,992.97 
9,198,784.77 
84,645,873.30 
3,550,011.79 
663,457.46 
169,071.25 
$275,630,885.63 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


DEPOSITS: 


**Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U. S. Government 
Other Liabilities 


Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, etc. .... 


$ 7,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
3,343,195.12 
$ 20,343,195.12 
1,930,317.19 


238,082,741.50 
15,259,532.56 
15,099.26 


$275,630,885.63 


*In addition to this item as shown, we have unused loan commitments outstanding in the amount of 


$4,369,187.27. 
**T his includes $5,208,670.61 of Trust Mone 


bis , yon deposit in the Banking Department which, under the 
provisions of the Banking Law, Section 710-165 of the State of Obio, is a preferred claim against the 


assets of the bank. 


DIRECTORS 


WALTER C. BECKJORD 

President, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co, 
STERLING B. CRAMER 

First Vice President 
POWEL CROSLEY, JR. 

President, Crosley Motors, Inc. 
JOHN J. EMERY 

President, Emery Industries, Ine. 
JOSEPH 8S. GRAYDON 

Graydon, Head and Ritchey, Attorneys 
E. WEBSTER HARRISON 

Partner, Harrison & Co. 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 

Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Attorneys 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 

Sec. and Treas., Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 
RICHARD E. LeBLOND 

President, The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co, 
WILLIAM L. McGRATH 

President, The Williamson Heater Co. 
WILLIAM H. MOONEY 

President, The American Oak Leather Co. 


DANIEL J. O’CONOR 


President, The Formica Company 


GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 


Chairman of Board, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 


JOHN J. ROWE 


President 


CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 


ice Chairman Executive Committee, The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York 


HAROLD T. SIMPSON 


President, Printing Machinery Corp. 


LEONARD 8S. SMITH, 


JR. 
President, The National Marking Machine Co. 


ETHAN B. STANLE 


Y 
Ch. of Board, The Amer. Laundry Machinery Co. 


WILLIAM A. STARK 


Vice President and Trust Officer 


CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 


President, The Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co. 


EDWARD W. EDWARDS 


Emeritus 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


more 2, Md. 


fiduciary relationship between mi. 
nority and majority stockholders 
which would compel the bank’s 
president to disclose to the minority 
his knowledge that they were being 
offered less for their stock than the 
majority owners. Furthermore, the 
court held, the fact that those own- 
ing majority stock received more 
from the same buyer than minority 
stockholders was not evidence of 
fraud, since majority stock is worth 
more than minority. Tryon v. Smith, 
229 P.2d 251. 


CHECK AS PAYMENT 


ns Bank Law News re- 
ported a decision of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Superior Court, holding that 
one who receives a pension check 
pursuant to a by-law provision that 
“payments of pensions shall be by 
check,” thereby receives payment of 
his pension even though he does not 
cash the check. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
has now reversed that decision, 
holding that such provisions, in by- 
laws or statutes, are nothing more 
than directives to fiscal officers, tell- 
ing how funds should be paid out 
and do not constitute agreements 
altering the general rule that mere 
acceptance of a check does not con- 
stitute payment. Diskin v. Phila. 
Police Pension Fund. 80 A.2d 850. 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES 


HEN an insurance company 

cancels an automobile collision 
policy and returns the unearned 
premium to the company which has 
financed the purchase of the car on 
the instalment plan, rather than to 
the purchaser, as provided in the 
policy, the cancellation is ineffec- 
tive, according to South Carolina's 
Supreme Court. Thus, when the car 
was virtually destroyed in an acci- 
dent, the insurance company re 
mained liable and the finance com- 
pany, though it had no lien on the 
unearned portion of the insurance 
premium, did have a lien on the 
amount payable by the insurance 
company to the purchaser. Crotts 
v. Fletcher Motor Co., 64 S.E.2d 540. 


INSTALMENT SALES RESUME 


A revised edition of a resume of 
laws relating to filing and recording 
of retail instalment sales contracts 
in the United States may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Credit 
Company, 14 Light Street, Balti- 
J.R.V. 
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THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
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CHICAGO 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts $141,342,864.07 


245,753,160.23 
135,956,461.89 
510,000.00 
1,400,000.00 


U. S. Government Securities . 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . . . 

Bank Premises 

Customers’ Liability, Account Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances . . 1,847,311.50 
224,026.58 


169,776,528.73 


Other Resources 
Cash and Due from Banks... . 


$696,8 10,353.00 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 3,000,000.00 


14,000,000.00 
5,590,097.76 
15,875,540.59 
135,000.00 


Serpius.... 

Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . 

Dividend Payable July 2,1951. . 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Outstanding 

Other Liabilities 

Deposits: 


1,876,976.94 
744,870.23 
Demand $450,230,190.88 
171,438,092.16 


U.S. Gov't. . 33,919,584.44 655,587,867.48 


. $696,810,353.00 


TOTAL 


United States Government securities carried in the above statement at $36,539,- 
492.19 are pledged to secure public and other monies, as required by law; and 
United States Government and other securities carried at $581,955.48 are de- 
posited with the State Authorities under the Trust Act. 


Tune in The Northerners every Tuesday, 9:30 P.M. 
over Station WGN, Chicago (720 Kilocycles) 


DIRECTORS 


A. WATSON ARMOUR 
Director, Armour & Company 


SEWELL L. AVERY 
Chairman, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. 


ALBERT B. DICK, JR. 
Chairman, A. B. Dick Company 


WILLIAM R. ODELL, JR. 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
International Harvester Company 


EDWARD L. RYERSON 
Chairman, Inland Steel Company 
Chairman, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


EDWARD BYRON SMITH 
Executive Vice President, 
The Northern Trust Company 


SOLOMON BYRON SMITH 
Executive Vice President, 
The Northern Trust Company 


JOHN STUART 
Chairman, 
The Quaker Oats Company 


MERLE J. TREES 
Chairman, 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


SOLOMON A. SMITH 
President, 
The Northern Trust Company 
Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 


As your Chicago correspondent we are prepared to share with you all our banking, 
trust, bond and operational facilities. You are invited to make the fullest use of our 
services and experience, not only for your own bank, but your customers as well. 
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GEORGE A. SLOAN, who has been 
a director of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany for 14 years, has resigned that 
post because of “the conflict of in- 
terest” represented by his recent 
acceptance of the presidency of the 
Blue Ridge Mutual Fund, Inc. Mr. 
SLOAN had served for nearly all of 
his 14 years as chairman of the 
Corporate Trust Committee of the 
bank. He holds numerous director- 


Of Banks and Bankers 


ships, but is perhaps best known 
outside of banking as chairman of 
the board of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. 


FREDERIC E. MAR has been ap- 
pointed manager of the credit de- 
partment of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York. THOMAS J. 
BURKE, RALPH E. NORTHROP, and 
FRED GEORGE PFEIFFER have been 


careful handling. 


In order to insure such handling, the First National main- 
tains a special Cotton Department, staffed by experienced 
officers and highly trained personnel. If you feel that the extra 
facilities provided by this department would be of value to you 
or your bank, you are cordially invited to make full use of them. 


MEMPHIS, 


ITUATED in the heart of the cotton-growing area and long 
established as the world’s largest cotton market, Memphis 
serves as a vast trading and distributing center for much of the 
nation’s crop. Through the city’s transportation terminals move 
great shipments of this precious “white gold,” while through its 
banks flow millions of dollars which go into the growing, har- 
vesting, processing, purchase and sale of cotton and its by-prod- 
ucts. These dollars, for the most part, are represented by com- 
modity drafts, notes, checks, warehouse receipts, bills of exchange 
and other commercial paper, all of which requires prompt and 


TENNESSEE 
Member Federat Deposit Insurance ( orporation 


THE 


‘First National Ban 


New York, for 46 years, has been 
made a vice-president. 


Cleveland Trust Company, is new 
president of the Cleveland Confer- 
ence of Bank Auditors and Comp- 


elected assistant trust officers in the 
personal trust department. 


TRISTAN E. BEPLAT, Manufactyr. 
ers Trust Company Far Easter 
Representative in Tokyo, has beep 
appointed an assistant vice-pregj. 
dent. Mr. BEPLAT was formerly 
Chief of the Money and Banking 
Branch, Finance Division, of the 
Military Government Headquarters 
in Tokyo. L. M. Goss, also of the 
bank’s foreign department, was 
made an assistant secretary. 


ROBERT A. BARNET, president, Irv. 
ing Savings Bank, is chairman of the 
Savings Bank Committee for the 
Cerebral Palsy Society of New 
York’s campaign for $750,000. 


DONALD W. WESTBEE is now ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Red 
River National Bank of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 


WILLIAM H. DILLISTIN, retired 
general auditor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, has been 
appointed financial adviser to the 
Bank of Greece. 


EDMUND P. LIVINGSTON has re- 
signed as a trustee of Union Dime 
Savings Bank, New York. He had 
been treasurer, vice-president, and 
trustee. Due to ill health he re- 
signed as vice-president late last 
year after 30 years of active ser- 
vice, but continued as trustee. 


R. MCREE DAvis has been elected 
executive vice-president of the State 
National Bank of Garland, Texas. 
He was formerly vice-president and 
bond department manager of the 
Texas Bank and Trust Co. 


Ray D. Younc has been made 
cashier of the National Bank of De- 
troit, succeeding the late ELBERT S$. 
Burns. New vice-presidents of the 
bank are W. BRACE KRAG, MALCOLM 
McMILLAN and Lewis S. ROoBIN- 
SON. 


GEORGE H. WoopIn, who has been 
with The Bowery Savings Bank, 


J. C. PoLZNER, comptroller of the 
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Are you’ letting this power flow over the dam? 


Every year American manufacturers of brand 
name goods back up their products with a pow- 
erful stream of advertising messages. 

This advertising goes into magazines, news- 
papers, outdoor boards, transit space and radio 
and is read and listened to in every city and 
hamlet in the nation . . . creating immeasurable 
buying interests and desires. 

Some retailers are astute enough to harness 
this tremendous power to their own sales turbines 
by letting it be known that the advertised brands 
can be had at their stores. 

But others let this power flow over the dam 
without hitching their turbines to this mighty 
cataract ...and miss a big opportunity. 


They overlook the fact that the brand tide 
is on the rise everywhere and that the unknown 
product is becoming increasingly difficult to sell. 
During the war the American people had sad 
experiences with substitutes. They want no more. 

But in addition to the fact that name products 
by famous makers outsell “unknowns” nine times 
out of ten, brand lines have other healthy effects 


*and your customers 


on your balance sheet. For example: 


1. Pre-sold by maker’s advertising, well-known brands 
require less sales effort in the store. 


2. Repeat demand levels off inventories and results in 
fewer markdowns. 


3. Manufacturers with investments in public good will 
are quick to make adjustments on unsatisfactory 
goods. 


4. Famous brand names have more compelling display 
value in your windows, and bring people into your 


store. 

Because honored brand names enjoy national pres- 
tige they supplement the merit of your own good 
name. 

The manufacturer of widely advertised brands is 
equipped to assist you with nationally tested selling 
methods, developed through his nation-wide experi- 
ence in many different localities. 


Why let the store traffic that can be yours go 
down the street to other stores? Why waste the 
business building force of the advertising dy- 
namo? Build a reputation as famous brand head- 
quarters and ride the tide to greater volume. 


INCORPORATED 


A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION - 119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 
trollers. First vice-president is 
ROBERT N. VIERACKER, Central Na- 
tional Bank; second vice-president, 
ARTHUR C. MEIBUHR, Bank of Ohio; 
secretary - treasurer, FRANKLIN W. 
Aust, Cleveland Trust Company. 


The Liberty National Bank and 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City, has 
made MORRISON G. TUCKER a vice- 


dent of the bank’s Official Family 
Club. He’s a past president of Cleve- 
land Chapter, A.I.B. Other club of- 
ficers are: Vice-president C. C. Cur- 
TIS, manager of the Lorain-93 office; 
treasurer G. L. GUSTAFSON, mana- 
ger Pearl-Ridge office; and secre- 
tary, S. H. ANTHONY, assistant 
vice-president, main office. The club 
is made up of the bank’s officers, 
managers, department heads and 


president. their assistants at the company’s 


57 banking offices. 


FRANK J. WALDECK, assistant 
vice-president (main office) Cleve- 
land Trust Company, is new presi- 


ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 
BANK recently opened its 12th office 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Loans Wholly or Partially Guaranteed 
by U. S. Government 

Other Bonds and Stocks 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 
and Fixtures 

Customers’ Liability, Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, etc. 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

Other Resources 


$124,830,735.31 
128,380,001.03 
163,117,078.25 


51,073,512.72 
14,919,973.71 
750,000.00 


1,272,790.00 


1,657,941.79 
1,075,939.48 
1,044.04 
$487,079,016.33 


LIABILITIES 


$14,000,000.00 
16,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
5,569,603.44 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Capital and Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Dividend Declared 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 

Unearned Discount 

Liability, Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 

Demand Deposits $364,350,744.82 

Time Deposits 57,939,230.82 

U. S. Government Deposits 23,494,654.32 
Total Deposits 


35,569,603.44 
700,000.00 
2,884,609.90 
448,655.74 
1,691,517.29 


445,784,629.96 
$487,079,016.33 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


in San Francisco, which makes a 
total of 30 offices in northern and 
central California. The new branch 
has a drive-in teller’s window and 
adjacent parking facilities. 


A new branch office on the train 
floor of the Reading Terminal jn 
Philadelphia was opened by Tue 
PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY FOR BANK- 
ING AND TrRusTS. It is the company’s 
20th office. 


Managers of all 14 branches of 
the First NATIONAL BANK OF Ngy- 
ADA gathered in Reno recently for 
a staff conference. The 25 officers 
represented a total of 477 years in 
banking, and traveled a total of 
4,000 miles to attend the manage- 
ment conference. 


The directors of the PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK and of the NINTH 
BANK & TRUST Co. have agreed to 
consolidate, subject to the necessary 
approvals. The merger adds between 
$50-million and $60-million to Phila- 
delphia National’s resources, bring- 
ing them to over $800-million. 


Executive Vice-president GARRETT 
S. BoETSMA has been made presi- 
dent of the Prospect National Bank 
of Trenton, New Jersey. He suc- 
ceeds the late GEORGE C. CROSSLEY 
who was one of the founders of the 
bank and who had served as presi- 
dent for 25 years until his death 
on June 8. 


Officers for 1951-52 fiscal year 
of the Los Angeles City and County 
School Savings Association are: 
president, H. A. HOLTZMAN, Union 
Bank & Trust Co.; vice-president, 
ARTHUR M. GAINES, The Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank; sec- 
retary - treasurer, HUGH WILSON, 
Citizens National Trust and Savings 
Bank. There are now over 27,000 
school savings accounts in Los An- 
geles banks, with a dollar total in 
excess of $585,000. 


The Fulton National Bank, At- 
lanta, Georgia, has made a number 
of staff promotions, including: 
THOMAS F. BUTLER, vice-president; 
J. WALLACE CARPENTER, vice-presi- 
dent; RoBert S. WHIGHAM, cashier; 
CHARLES B. THOMPSON, auditor. The 
bank is opening three new branches 
and has plans for a fourth, making 
a total of nine in metropolitan At- 
lanta. 
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STATEMENT Of CONDITION 


at the close of business June 30, 1951 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks - 
United States Securities Owned 
State, County and Municipal Bonds - 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank - 
Other Bonds - 

Loans and Piscounts 

Income Acerued 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Banking House and Equipment - 
Other Assets * 


sarned 


ces 


Individual $2 47.808.3 45.11 
U. Government 12, 498.95 4.82 


F 
NATIONAL 
BANK IN DALLAS Year of 


DEPOSIT Dependable 
INS URAN 
ci 
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F. & M. SCHAEFER 


BREWING CO. 


speeds up mailings 


WITH THE 


SPEED is the keynote! ‘The F. & M. 
Schaefer Brewing Co. uses the 
INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE 
for the speed necessary in its mailing 
operations. Press a button and, zing! 
...a mailing that formerly took 12 
hours zips out in less than an hour 
and a half ... everything in place 
. . . postage indicia printed . . . ready 
for the mail bag. Eliminates mailing 
bottlenecks . . . cannot make an un- 


INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE CO. 


GATHERS ENCLOSURES 


INSERTS INTO ENVELOPE 


SEALS ENVELOPE 


F. & M. SCHAEFER BREWING CO. 
Brooklyn, Y. 


This is one of the INSERTING AND MAILING 
MACHINES used by the F. & M. Schoefer Brewing Co. 


INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE 


detected error . . . quickly pays for 
itself by cutting costs by five. Leading 
firms use the INSERTING AND MAIL- 
ING MACHINE for increased efficiency. 


SEND FOR THE FACTS: We have prepared 
two booklets which tell the complete story 
of the INSERTING AND MAILING 
MACHINE and its application to your 
particular needs. Included are testimonials 
from the top companies of American Busi- 
ness and Industry. Write for your copies. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


PRINTS POSTAGE INDICIA COUNTS & STACKS 


Write for 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
RELEASES 


the Digest will be to 
you. The cost is low. 


the DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST? 
... Yes, it keeps ne up to date on de- 
velopments in 


utes reading each month... Yes, you 
can depend...” 


AUTHORITATIVE and RELIABLE 
Edited by the oldest and largest farm manage- 
ment, appraisal and agricultural research 
organization. Price forecasts backed by re- 
search and sound judgment. 


PRACTICAL 


Based on more than 32 years’ experience in 
managing hundreds of farms, ranches and 
plantations. 


USEFUL 


Advising farmer customers and in managing 
farms. More than 1,900 bankers find it helpful, 
and renew their subscriptions year after year. 


AGRICULTURE 
with a few min- 


DOANE 


and see how helpful AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


Box 84, 5142 Delmar Bivd., 
ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 


The Banker and 
Inflation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


will cover the deficit after Savings 
have been made. 

The country is trying to do too 
much, carrying on a record-breaking 
housing and public works program 
and nonessential business expansion, 
while steadily increasing defenge 
expenditures. The Government has 
amore direct and sure weapon for 
dealing with this situation which 
it has not used as vigorously as the 
situation requires, and that is the 
allocation of materials. 

More saving is needed. “Ways 
must be found to persuade the peo- 
ple to save larger amounts of their 
income and spend less. Today Gov- 
ernment Savings Bonds have become 
less attractive with the rise in in- 
terest rates and with their reduced 
buying power. The stage has not 
yet been set for an effective savings 
campaign; but it must be done. 
The necessary preliminaries are a 
clearer-cut and convincing anti-in- 
flation campaign, a more attractive 
savings bond, and a vigorous cam- 
paign.” 

Credit control powers are ade- 
quate. The Federal Reserve and 
Treasury have only just begun to 
use the powers they already have. 
Proposals for new Government 
credit powers—notably, increased 
reserve requirements and a loan 
ceiling—don’t stand up under care- 
ful analysis. Both raise the highly 
controversial question of application 
to non-member banks, thus involv- 
ing the question of states’ rights 
and Constitutional powers. “At a 
time when cooperation is essential, 
this is a poor way to get it.” 

“Most of these proposals involve 
the same difficulty of their unfavor- 
able effect on the Government se- 
curity market as is involved in the 
use of present powers.” Also, they 
involve putting the banking system 
“into a straitjacket and impairing 
its strength” at a time when the 
system assumes added responsibili- 
ties in financing defense and a bud- 
get deficit, and spearheading the 
Savings Bonds sale. 

“What the Government and the 
Federal Reserve System need are 
not new powers, but courage to use 
the powers they have, and leader- 
ship in attracting the cooperative 
effort of the nation.” 
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Private First Class Melvin Brown, of Mahaffey, Pennsylvania—Medal of Honor 
for valor in action near Kasan, Korea, September 4, 1950. Stubbornly holding 
an advanced position atop a wall, Pfc. Brown stood off attacking North Koreans 
until all his rifle ammunition and grenades were gone. When last seen he was 
still fighting—with only an entrenching shovel for a weapon—rather than give 
up an inch of ground. 

Never forget the devotion of Melvin Brown! 


Now, this very day, you can help make safer the land he served so far “above 
and beyond the call of duty.” Whoever you are, wherever you are, you can 
begin buying more ... and more .. . and more United States Defense* Bonds. 
For every time. you buy a bond you're helping keep solid and stable and strong 
the country for which Private Brown gave everything he had. 

And remember that strength for America can mean peace for America—so 
that boys like Melvin Brown may never have to fight again. 

For the sake of Private Melvin Brown and all our servicemen—for your own 
boy—buy more United States Defense Bonds now. Defense is your job, too! 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds own automatically goes on earning inter- 


for national defense, you're also building a 
personal reserve of cash savings. So go to 
your company’s pay office—now—and sign 
up to buy Defense Bonds through the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Don’t forget that now 
every United States Series E Bond you 


est for 20 years from date of purchase in- 
stead of 10 years as before. This means, for 
example, that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
can return you not just $25 but as much as 
$33.33! For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


"US. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as 
a public service. 
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Defense Spending 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 103) 


the need for defense financing as 
such.” 

He points out that actual and 
projected defense production in this 
district falls largely into three gen- 
eral categories: 

(1) The output of large national 
corporations that rely only in small 
part upon the banks of this area for 
their financing; 

(2) Rehabilitation and operation 


of Government-owned plants and 
facilities ; 

(3) Civilian industries, a part of 
whose already high output is now 
being diverted to Government use. 

“The first two categories have 
ealled for virtually no financing by 
local banks that can be earmarked 
as being for defense,’ Mr. Davis 
says. “The third class of producers 
had previously provided much of 
the needed financing for high levels 
of production and have borrowed 
relatively little, specifically for 
Government contracts. Local de- 


The Southeast 
at your finger tips 


Use THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
OF ATLANTA and have the entire 


Southeast at your finger tips. 


Atlanta, key financial, manufac- 
turing and distribution center of the 
Southeast is the spot to keep your 
funds in connection with your @ 
Southern operations. Membership 
in The Bank Wire enables us to 
expedite the handling of all types 


of financial transactions. 


DEPENDABLE 


The NATIONAL 
fullon. BANK 


COOPERATIVE 


~ 


Consumer Credit Business, secured without loan acquisition costs, 
such as Renewals, Repeats and through Recommendations, is 
wholly dependent upon good customer relations. 

Because of this fact our great Banking and Financing Companies 
have found that it pays in customers good will, as well as dollars, to 
use Allison's Coupon Books on Time Payment Accounts. Here’s why: 


@ The speed they provide in serving customers. 
@ Convenience for customers when forwarding mail 


payments. 


@ Their effectiveness in advertising to customers. 


mands for additional bank credit 
will arise, however, if these indus. 
tries expand further in order to 
meet defense and civilian needs, 
Likewise, to the extent that sub. 
contracts are obtained by smaller 
firms within the region, financing 
requirements may be expected to 
increase.” 

Mr. Davis reports that the banks 
of the district stand ready to meet 
such defense requirements as do 
arise, both individually and through 
their correspondent relations. “In 
addition,” he points out, “the ma- 
chinery is well organized for loans 
guaranteed for defense production 
under Regulation V, and this medium 
of credit can, and will be, used by 
marginal borrowers and by borrow- 
ers whose needs in executing de- 
fense contracts exceed the legal 
lending limits of their banks.” 


CMP Will Have Effect 


Mr. Davis believes the Controlled 
Materials Plan will “undoubtedly 
have its effects” upon bank financ- 
ing of business, for it “introduces 
new elements into business opera- 
tions.” 

“For example,” he says, “lenders 
will pay close attention to the avail- 
ability of materials when consider- 
ing credits to borrowers whose raw 
materials fall into the critical range. 
Unusual inventory loans may be- 
come necessary, both to borrowers 
whose allotments are immediately 
available and must be taken, and to 
borrowers who, because of short- 
ages, are faced with mounting 
inventories of partly finished prod- 
ucts.” 

There is no absolute way of 
measuring the effects of a force 


Archie K. Davis 


If you are seeking a means of reducing your costs of loan acquisi- 
tion through the medium of “Free” Business, don’t overtook learn- 
ing how this proven method will help concentrate your customer's 
business in your bank. Write today for full information and an 
assortment of samples. No cost. No obligation. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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redit such as the Voluntary Credit Re- 


idus- straint Program, Mr. Davis says. 
r to “The only standard is what the ob- 
eds, server believes would have other- 
sub- wise happened,” he explains. “In 
aller the Fifth District, for example, 
cing there has been a decline in the 
1 to business loans of weekly reporting 

member banks during the past 
anks eight weeks. There is definite evi- 
meet dence of some loans having been 
do refused during this period as the 
ough result of the program, but there is 
Ta no tangible basis for attributing all Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 
ma- 


or a substantial portion of the drop 


INVESTORS 
pans have typally declined during DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


i by the first quarter of most of the post- ESTABLISHED 1894 AS INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
— war years, they expanded during MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
de- early 1951, and the current decline 
egal may well be simply the delayed cur- 
tailing of loans that would normally 
be paid down earlier. 
“At the same time, it is quite 
olled evident that the program is a real 
edly force in the Fifth District’s banking 
med community,” he says. “Hundreds of 
ucts individual pledges of adherence to 
ane its principles have been received, 
banks in many cities have jointly 
ders sponsored newspaper advertisements 
on proclaiming their support, and the : 
ped program has received widespread ome 4 | In this year Yellowstone became our 
discussion at the conventions of Rs 
the adoption of resolutions in miles of the park the geyser, “Old Faithful”. Tourists 
support of its purposes and prin- Ay can depend on it to perform without fail at an average 
ately ciples.” VW interval of 65 minutes. 
id to Policyholders have depended on the Orient Insurance 
hort- Leaders Agree Ve Company for 79 years, ever since its founding in that 
iting Supervisory authorities, both state 
rod- and Federal, have urged bankers to es. ra 
join in this fight against inflation, Ay THE London & Lancashire 
r of Mr. Davis says. C. Francis Cocke, ¥ m © GROUP 
force vice-president of the American ss Nemec THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 


aE , GROUP PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
Bankers Association, has high- : me COMPANY OF NEW YORK © ~— STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 
lighted the program in a number , (Fire Deparment) © + LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


of speeches to his fellow bankers of 
this region, as have other banking 
leaders. ad 

Moterials Handling The distinctive colors on 
committee has received a number mg p Favipment Standard Currency 


. 
of copies of resolutions passed and Locks & Builders’ Hardware Straps makes my 
instructions to lending officers defi- 


nitely and unequivocally providing A LE & TOWNE | ~ \ job easier.” 


for careful adherence to the pro- ‘ 
gram. |] 25st Dividend Since 1899 

“Requests for opinions on loan On June 28, 1951, dividend No. 251 
applications also come in each week of fifty cents (50¢) per share was 


‘hie ; declared by the Board of Directors 
ame bankers,” he adds. “This is a out of past earnings, payable on 
clear indication of their desire to Oct. |, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 


avoid extensions of credit which do — ‘the close of business Sept. 10, 
not clearly conform to the principles ; F. DUNNING 
of Voluntary Credit Restraint. And 


Ae A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary ( a STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


NE Mec. Co. ~~) MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
actual cases frequently come to the vas VALE a& Tow = WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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attention of the committee of banks 
courageously turning down loans in- 
volving close questions as to con- 
formance.” 


EIGHTH DISTRICT 


HE following statement was given 

to BANKING by Sidney Maestre, 
president, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, and chairman 
of the Eighth District Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Committee: 

“The Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program was started in March, 1951, 
and shortly thereafter the subcom- 
mittee for the Eighth Federal Re- 
serve District, as well as for the 


| THE IMPORTANT 
“BALANCE SHEET 
FOOT-NOTE:. 


Our ‘‘Replacement 


‘Reserve’ established by 


American Appraisal 


Service shows .that 


‘plant values exceed 


” 


book: values by $....:.. 


AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
‘Company 


“Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Do Your Directors 
Read 


BANKING? 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
Executive Type Salesman 


Executive type, mature, experienced sales- 
man te introduce syndicated, personalized 


service for qualified banks. Open to one 
bank only in each community on exclusive 
franchise basis. Liberal commissions and 
protection to person selected. Please send 
qualifications and references to Box 565, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


other Federal Reserve Districts, was 
appointed. 

| “Since its appointment, the Eighth 
| District Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee has held a number of 
meetings to pass upon loans sub- 
mitted by the banks for approval. 
These initial applications have 
covered a great many different types 
of loans and the subcommittee has 
adopted a number of general poli- 
cies. Likewise, information on rul- 
ings made by the national committee 
has been helpful. 

“The subcommittee has given the 
fullest publicity to the program and 
it has sent to each of the banks 
information which should be helpful 
in assisting them to participate in 
the program. It is recognized that 
fundamentally the success of the 
program depends upon the decisions 
made by the individual banker, since 
he is more familiar with the pur- 
poses for which his borrower is 
seeking credit. 

“Up to the present time bank 
loans to finance defense production 
have not represented a large pro- 
portion of the new bank loans made 
in this (Eighth) district. They are, 
however, growing rapidly. The ini- 
tial weekly reports in this district 
| were fragmentary but they showed 
that only 2 to 5 percent of the new 
loans being made were to defense 
and defense-supporting industries. 

“In the week ending June 6, 
| however, loans of this nature ac- 
| counted for 13 percent of all new 

loans. It is to be expected that de- 
| fense loans will continue to grow 
since defense production will absorb 
a larger part of the output of the 
economy in the near future. 


Sidney Maestre 


The | 


banking system in this district will, 
of course, make funds available to 
finance the production of military 
goods either independently or in con- 
junction with the V-loan program 
of the Federal Reserve System. 
“The Controlled Materials Plan 
will probably have little direct effect 
upon lending policies of banks. Ob. 
viously, loans to businesses that are 
unable to obtain raw materials under 
CMP will tend to decline. Such 
borrowers will probably liquidate 
their current inventories but they 
will not be able to purchase addi- 
tional supplies of these controlled 
raw materials. On the other hand, 
the Controlled Materials Program 


7) 


Increasing from 
$11,600,000 to more 
than $16,000,000, our 
capital funds are 38% 
higher than a year ago— 


another evidence of regional 
banking leadership. 

ARIZONA'S STATE-WIDE BANK 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


The Bank Wire into our Richmond 
main office is “extended” by inter- 
office teletype to our five other cities 
listed below. For speed unequaled in 
Virginia, send your Virginia items 
to THE BANK OF VIRGINIA! 
Write for details. 800 E. Main St., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


RICHMOND © PETERSBURG 
ROANOKE © NEWPORT NEWS 
PORTSMOUTH NORFOLK 


Member F. D.1. 
BANKING 
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| 
| 
RESOURCES $271 MILLION 
Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 
THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 
| | 
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should make it possible for the de- 
fense and the defense-supporting in- 
dustries to acquire their controlled 
raw materials at somewhat more 
reasonable prices. 

“These industries, however, will 
not be permitted to accumulate large 
amounts of inventories of the con- 
trolled goods and, consequently, 
they will not be heavy borrowers to 
accumulate inventories. As the pro- 
duction of military goods increases, 
however, these industries may re- 
quire additional funds to finance the 
production of the increased volume 
of goods. 

“The Controlled Materials Plan 
will affect bank lending policies di- 
rectly in the sense that bankers will 
avoid extending credit to finance the 
production of goods, the production 
of which is prohibited by the Na- 
tional Production Administration. 

“In general, the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Program is working suc- 
cessfully. The banks in this district 
are cooperating whole heartedly in 
attempting to conduct their lending 
operations within the limits of this 
program. 

“The banks are making a genuine 


effort to reduce loans for specula- | 
tive purposes as well as to deny | 
loans where the borrower is seek- | 


ing to carry abnormally large inven- 
tories. At the same time, credit is 


being made available to finance de- | 


fense and defense-supporting indus- 


tries, as well as for financing the | 


production of essential civilian goods 
and services.” 


TENTH DISTRICT 


. the Midwest does not have | 


a heavy concentration of de- 


fense contracts, an analysis shows | 
bank loans for defense industry pur- | 
poses are gradually going up, ac- | 
cording to D. T. Beals, president of | 


the Inter-State National Bank, Kan- 


sas City, and chairman of the Volun- | 
tary Credit Restraint Committee of | 


the Tenth District. 


“Banks generally appear cogniz- | 
ant of the importance of providing | 


the necessary financing for defense 
purposes,” he said. 


He pointed out that the economy | 
of this area is not predominantly | 


industrial, explaining that, other 
than for aircraft production, the 
principal contracts appear to be for 
foods, primarily meats. 


“The re-establishment of the Reg- | 


ulation V loaning program, author- 
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ized by the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, has undoubtedly been the 
most important step taken in the 
preparedness effort to expedite the 
financing of defense production,” he 
said. “This program makes it possi- 
ble for even the smaller contractor 


without adequate capital of his own 
to obtain the necessary funds. This 
means of financing is being used by 
banks in increasing numbers. 
“Another important step which 
has been taken to facilitate the fi- 
nancing of defense contracts was 
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Time Tried and Fire Tested 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, New York 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


FINISH EVERY DAY 
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Seated in your luxuriously comfortable 
SIKES 1925 you can forget about 5 
o'clock fatigue. Here is contemporary 
modern styling which combines tradi- 
tional SIKES quality with dignified 


mid-century smartness. Both chairs help impart a 


“fresh as a daisy” 


atmosphere to the office too. 


They are available in genuine walnut covered 
with top-grain leather. The Flo-tilt swivel mech- 
anism of No. 1925 makes for long-life freedom 
from squeaks and oiling. No. 1926 is ideal for a 


visitor’s chair or an occasional chair. 


See your 


SIKES dealer about these fine chairs soon! Send 
for address of nearest dealer. 


y 


THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc. 


24 Churchill St. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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the recent amendment to the Assign- 
ment of Claims Act of 1940. 

“Under the amendment, banks 
and other financing institutions 
which take assignment of claims 
under Government contracts as col- 
lateral security for loans were freed 
from liability under the price re- 
vision article contained in defense 
contracts. 

“The previous ruling had made 
many banks reluctant to undertake 
financing under Government con- 
tracts because of the possible con- 
tingent liability involved. The 
amendment has created added in- 
terest in defense financing where 
there is an assignment of Govern- 
ment contracts involved as col- 
lateral.” 

Mr. Beals said: “The Controlled 
Materials Plan will undoubtedly be 
a factor for consideration in bank 
lending policies, as it will impose on 
banks the responsibility for care- 
fully determining whether the bor- 
rower’s inventory is in balance and 
in proper relationship with produc- 
tion or sale requirements.” He 
added: 

“The widespread response to the 


D. T. Beals 


Voluntary Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram by banks in the Tenth District 
has been gratifying. Replies were 
received from many banks, both 
large and small, to a general letter 
distributed by the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee early in the 
program. 

“Almost without exception these 
letters expressed the desire of banks 


to cooperate in the program and 
indicated full recognition of the 
need for voluntary restraint to sup. 
plement existing credit regulations 
and to forestall further mandatory 
controls. 

“The comment was frequently re. 
ceived that it is of paramount inm- 
portance in the over-all anti-infia- 
tionary program that Government 
credit agencies also attune their 
lending policies to the principles 
with which banks and other finance. 
ing institutions are asked to com- 
ply.” 

Mr. Beals emphasized that “Banks 
in this area are giving the program 
more than lip-service. Information 
concerning a considerable number of 
loans has either been submitted to 
the local committee or discussed 
with individual members to obtain 
an opinion as to whether the loans 
would be consistent with the ob- 
jectives of the program. The circun- 
stances surrounding most of these 
loans indicated that, in addition to 
the usual credit tests, banks are 
also applying the principles of the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram to their lending activities.” 


Growth of Specialized Finance Companies 


finance companies, lit- 
tle known in the booming ’20’s, 
have so expanded in recent years 
that the 100 largest today have 
aggregate capital funds of $1.3-bil- 
lion, according to Standard Factors 
Corporation, New York City. The 
five leading specialized finance com- 
panies have capital funds approxi- 
mately 10 times those of the 
nation’s five largest investment 
banking firms. Capital funds of 
specialized finance companies have 
increased approximately 614 times 
compared to increased bank capital 
of under four times since 1927. 
The figures, demonstrating the 
“coming of age” in the past 21 
years of this specialized branch of 
banking, were reported in a survey 
developed by Theodore H. Silbert, 
president of Standard Factors Cor- 
poration — the first comparative 
analysis ever published in the field. 
The report, covering the growth of 
specialized finance companies during 
depression and war, lists the 100 
largest firms in the business, and 
establishes their importance in the 
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financing picture as compared with 
bank, investment houses, and under- 
writers. 

Mr. Silbert pointed out that the 
nation’s entire system of 15,000 
banks commands $11.5-billion in 
capital, or about eight times that of 
the 100 major financing companies. 
The five largest of these have over 
$800,000,000, compared with the 400 
underwriters whose capital aggre- 


gates approximately only $535,000,- 
000. 
A key to the rapid growth and ac- 
ceptance of specialized financing, 
according to Mr. Silbert, lies in the 
fact that these companies are not 
competitors of banks, but the ser- 
vice agencies through which the 
banks can reach the small business 
man. Approximately 17 per cent of 
all bank loans during 1950 went to 
the specialized finance companies. 


Commies Get the Point 


leaders appear to ap- 
preciate the importance of De- 
fense Bonds in the military and 
economic defense of America, ac- 
cording to this item in Newsweek: 

On April 7 and 8, the national com- 
mittee of the Communist Party U.S.A. 
held secret meetings at the party head- 
quarters and in a fourth-floor suite of 
the Hotel Albert in New York City. 
This is what the top Reds discussed: 
pbRobert Weiner, the party’s financial 
genius, opened the meeting with a lec- 
ture against information leaks to NEws- 
WEEK. Too much of what went on in 


the party’s inner councils was being 
printed in this magazine, he said. 
Weiner demanded. stronger security 
measures inside the party. 

>The party’s “control commission” 
(which stands guard against heretical 
thoughts and actions) proposed that 
each comrade submit to a check of all 
his activities and that “unreliable ele- 
ments” be expelled. 

pAlexander Bittelman took up most of 
a morning with a report on the eco 
nomic situation. He recommended @ 
Communist campaign to destroy con- 
fidence in U.S. Defense Bonds. 
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Business Aids 


Home Planners’ Libraries 


Bact month this column will list recent acquisitions in- 
cluding manufacturers’ literature and other special an- 
nouncements of interest to our readers—though no state- 
ment made should be regarded as an endorsement. 


THE PRACTICAL AP- 
PROACH TO SOUND IN- 
STITUTIONAL INVEST- 
ING. This study, prepared 
especially for managers of 
institutional investment 
funds, demonstrates 
through a series of individ- 
ual portfolios and analyses 
management’s opportunities to obtain a proper diversi- 
fication of risk in the present difficult economy. In 
addition to the five individual studies, a series of charts 
outlines an opinion of current and probable future 
conditions of the money market in its relationship to 
the past. Should provide helpful ideas for the institu- 
tional investment manager. Write to Standard Planned 
Investments, Standard & Poor’s Corporation, 345 Hud- 
son Street, New York 14, New York. 


LATIN - AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS HIGHLIGHTS. An excel- 
lent quarterly digest of Latin- 
American trade developments. 
“What Latin America Buys” is 
the featured discussion of the 
June issue. Latest economic 
developments are reviewed for 
use of the Latin-American coun- 
tries, and charts are included 
covering the financial status and 
the trend of their chief exports 
and imports. Write to Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, 18 Pine Street, New York, New York. 


LATIN-AME RICAN 
BUSINESS HIGHLIGHTS 


NEW INTERIORS FOR OLD. 
Beautifully illustrated in full 
color, this 31-page booklet 
offers ideas for the use of wall 
board to modernize every room 
in the home. Filled with sug- 
gestions for built-in closets, 
storage spaces and ways to 
make awkward spaces attrac- 
Via wi. tive. Color charts help the 
ee reader to visualize the room 
decorated with different color 
Schemes, and designs are suggested for attractive panel 
arrangements of ceilings and side walls. An excellent 
addition to a bank’s home planning library. Write to 
The Upson Company, Lockport, New York. 
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New Products 


Operations Industrial 


HOME LAUNDRY IDEA 
BOOK. Five famous architects 
make suggestions that will help 
in planning a modern home 
laundry. This 11-page booklet 
includes sketches and floor plans 
illustrating a complete auto- 
matic laundry combined with 
the kitchen, utility room, play 
room and bathroom. Reviews 
the advantages of this complete 
laundry and briefly outlines 
possible financial arrangements. A helpful booklet for 
anyone planning to build or modernize his home. Write 
to The Blackstone Corporation, Jamestown, New York. 


HOW TO GIVE YOUR STORE 
THE LOOK THAT SELLS. This 
handsomely illustrated 31-page 
booklet is filled with ideas for 
modernizing all types of retail 
stores, theaters and restaurants. 
Open store fronts are empha- 
sized in most of the pictured 
installations, and this booklet 
should give merchants excellent 
ideas on what modernization 
might do for their store. Dis- 
cusses group modernizing as a 
benefit to the entire community and also contains at- 
tractive views of modern store interiors. This booklet 
should be of particular interest to bankers who are 
active in promoting small business aids programs. 
Write to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


(your 


sells 


PLANNED LIGHTING FOR 
INDUSTRY. An especially 
timely review of the lighting 
needs of an industry which is 
gearing for defense production. 
Profusely illustrated, this 47- 
page booklet outlines the bene- 
fits of good industrial lighting: 
increased efficiency, safety and 
morale, reduced spoilage, im- 
proved health and conserved 
manpower. Describes various 
industrial tasks, discusses six principal systems, and 
the use of specific techniques. Reviews types of light 
available to meet various requirements and discusses 
brightness and color conditioning. Available by writ- 
ing to General Electric, Engineering Division; Lamp 
Department, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


PLANNED 


HTING 
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Efficient Services in Colombia 


SANTA MARTAG 


ANCO BOGUT 


Oldest established and largest 
bank in Colombia 
50 BRANCHES 


Special attention to collections 


Accurate and dependable 
credit information service 


Total Assets: 


MORE THAN $269 MILLION PESOS 


Colombian Imports from United States: 
1947: US. $ 216.000.000 
1948: US. $ 197.000.000 
1949: US. $ 175.875.095 


1950: US. $ 228.181.724 


MARTIN 


Ecuador 
DEL CORRAL, 


PRESIDENT 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 

Allisen Coupon Company, 

American Appraisal Company 

American Express Company 

American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation 

American Trust Company of San Francisco. . 

Anglo-California National Bank, San Francisco 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Banco de Bogota 

Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San Francisco 110 
Bank of Montreal 

Bank of New South Wales 

Bank of Virginia, Richmond 

Bankers Trust Company, New York ; 7 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. .80, 92, 93 


California Bank, Los Angeles............ 
Canadian Bank of Commerce ° 
Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia... 26 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York 107 
Christmas Club, A Corporation 


Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Les Angeles 


Cleveland Trust Company, The 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 


Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


Daystrom, Incorporated 
Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Diebold, Inc. 

Doane Agricultural Service. 
Downey Company, C. L 


Farmers & Merchants National Bank of Los 
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Ferguson, Inc., Harry Cover Ill 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnati 118 
First National Bank of Chicago 

First National Bank in Dallas 

First National Bank of Memphi«< 

First National Bank in St. Louis 


First National Bank & Trust Company of 
Oklahoma City 


Fort Worth National Bank 
Friden Calculating Machine, Company, Inc... 17 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 


General Electric Company 


Goodrich Company, The 
Division) 


Gray Manufacturing Company, The 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


B. F. (Flooring 


eee 


Hammermill Paper Company 

Hanover Bank, The, New York 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
Home Insurance Company 


Inserting and Mailing Machine Company... 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 
Irving Trust Company, New York 


La Monte & Son, George 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company. 


Manufacturers Trust Company of New York. 
Massey-Harris Company 
McBee Company, The 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis 


Michigan National Bank .. 


Minneapolis-Moline Company 

National Bank of Detroit 

National Cash Register Company, The 
National City Bank of Cleveland 

National City Bank of New York 

National Union Fire Insurance Company... . 
New York Times, The 

Northern Trust Company 


Phoenix Insurance Company, The 
Polk & Co., R. L. ... 


Public National Bank & Trust Company, 


Ralston Purina Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Co.) .. 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

Republic National Bank, Dallas 


Seudder Fund Distributors, Inc. 
Stevens & Clark) 

Seattle-First National Bank 

Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles .. 

Sikes Company, Inc., The 

Society for Savings, Cleveland 

Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 


(Scudder, 


Union Bank & Trust Company, Los Angeles 
Union Pacific Railroad 
United States Treasury 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company.... 127 
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New Books 


Beckoning Frontiers 


By Marriner 8. Eccles. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. 499 pp. $5. The 
resignation of Marriner Eccles from 
the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System on July 14 
marked the close of a brilliant but 
stormy chapter in the history of a 
man with ideas—a man who was 
willing to fight almost uncompro- 
misingly for them. Beckoning 
Frontiers is not a documentary his- 
tory of the span of 17 years since 
Governor Eccles’ accession to the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1934. 
Rather, as the subtitle says, it is 
a volume of public and personal 
recollections of a man in the lime- 
light of public service during one of 
the most difficult and challenging 
periods in American history. The 
author of Beckoning Frontiers 
helped, in an important degree, to 
mold that history. 

This book has many facets. In 
describing the Treasury-Federal Re- 
serve controversy the volume is 
strictly an Eccles story with con- 
clusions which will surprise many 
observers of the banking scene. 

He reviews the drastic revision of 
the Federal Reserve System in the 
Banking Act of 1935, together with 
the central role which he himself 
played in promulgating that revi- 
sion. 


Monetary, Fiscal Policy 


In a way the book is a treatise 
on central banking organization and 
techniques. It is, furthermore, an 
intelligible and interesting exposi- 
tion of economic ideas and theories 
regarding monetary and fiscal 
policy. As one of the early and 
most influential New Dealers, Mr. 
Eccles became the champion of the 
“doctrine of the compensatory econ- 
omy,” as he describes it. Others 
have referred to it as pump-priming 
or Keynesian economics. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Eccles takes pride in the 
fact that his economic ideas, which 
became the basis for much New 
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Deal philosophy, were reached inde- 
pendently of the writings of Keynes. 

Beckoning Frontiers also is a 
brief history of the Eccles family 
and its financial and industrial em- 
pire in the Mountain States. It de- 
scribes the early life of the author, 
a Mormon missionary, who carried 
the missionary spirit with him into 
public life. And, finally, the book 
might be called a description of prac- 
tical politics in a modern democratic 
state. 


Behind the Scenes 


Governor Eccles’ testimony of 
what transpired during his days in 
Washington makes interesting read- 
ing. It is the kind of reading which 
bankers cannot afford to miss, be- 
cause it shows some of the intrigue 
involved in banking and other legis- 
lation. Somehow, after reading Mr. 
Eccles’ book, one has a feeling of 
relief that we have a democratic 
government in which ideas must be 
aired out in legislative halls, instead 
of being the subject of decree, as 
is the unfortunate case in totali- 
tarian countries. This conclusion is 
reached because the book empha- 
sizes the importance of the financial 
structure and its operations in chart- 
ing the course of our economic and 
political destinies. One may reflect 
upon the communist attack on bank- 
ing institutions as a means of gain- 
ing control of the economic system, 
and on the role that banking was 
forced to assume in the development 
of totalitarian regimes, as in Ger- 
many and Japan. As a result of 
these examples, we find strength 
and hope in our democratic system 
and the roots from which it sprang. 

As stated above, this book is not 
a documentary history. It is a nar- 
rative of some incidents and prob- 
lems which draw a picture of a 
man and a philosophy. This nar- 
rative is replete with accounts of 
conflicts of personalities and ideas. 
Perhaps at many points the other 


personalities involved would place a 
different interpretation upon the 
incidents. It will take the work of 
objective historians in the fields of 
central banking, fiscal policy, and 
economic history to evaluate them 
in retrospect at a later date. But 
Governor Eccles has provided a real 
service in making public his recol- 
lections of almost two decades in 
Washington. The details of his con- 
tacts with legislative leaders of 
Congress, two Presidents and their 
administrations, and others, both in 
and out of public life, will prove 
to be of great value in the ultimate 
appraisal of the New Deal and the 
social, political, and economic think- 
ing which it engendered. 

The irony of the Eccles story lies 
in the sharp contrasts that it pro- 
duced. The early stages of the 
chronicle were centered upon a 
struggle against the idea of a bal- 
anced budget in order to cure de- 
flation; upon a move to concentrate 
financial power in a central bank in 
Washington under the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System as constituted under the 
Banking Act of 1935; upon the de- 
velopment of a public spending pro- 
gram, notably in the field of hous- 
ing; and upon an easy- money 
policy which would encourage gov- 
ernment and others to borrow 
against the future. 


Today's Contrast 


If the influence of Governor 
Eccles’ brilliant thinking and per- 
severance can be credited with 
achieving these results, it lost its 
potency as the time came to turn off 
the spigot. The deflationary condi- 
tions of the 1930’s have, with World 
War II and its aftermath, been sup- 
planted with the inflation of the 
1950’s. The contrast is real. Now we 
are faced with the situation in which 
the sorcerer’s apprentice found him- 
self. Having learned the magic 
secret, he was able to turn on the 
magic power, but became unable to 
control it. It was relatively easy to 
break down the political resistance 
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to inflation by use of the public 
credit. But, once begun, it has be- 
come infinitely more difficult to re- 
verse the direction. 

It is this dilemma into which Mr. 
Eccles now finds we have moved. If 
the deficit was needed to cure the 
deflation of the 1930’s, a surplus is 
needed now. If spending for hous- 
ing was a requisite then, it is the 
subject of special criticism by Mr. 
Eccles today. If easy money was 
essential at the outset of the New 
Deal, it can no longer be followed 
blindly in the inflation of the pres- 
ent decade. The second portion of 
the book deals with questions such 
as these. 

It has been well stated that we 
are living in a political economy. 
Economic theory must consider that 
fact, because it must be responsive 
to the attitudes of people, as indi- 
viduals and as members of political 
groups. 

EUGENE C. ZORN, JR. 
Secretary, Research Council 
American Bankers Association 


For Mortgage Lenders 


THE MODULAR METHOD IN DWELL- 
ING DESIGN, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Division of Hous- 
ing Research, Washington, D.C. 54 
pp. 30 cents. Although this publica- 
tion is primarily for the architect, 
mortgage lenders have a direct in- 
terest in the subject it presents. 
Modular coordination, as Richard U. 
Ratcliff, Director of Housing Re- 
search, explains, is based on a 
simple idea: “The standardization 
of dimensions of building materials 
and equipment on a uniform basis 
of measurement used also by the 
architect in building plans prepara- 
tion.” The purpose is to “reduce the 
waste of materials and manpower in 
building construction, thereby re- 
ducing costs.” 

This is the Agency’s second publi- 
cation on “modular.” The first was 
a brochure explaining what the 
method is, how it works, and how 
it helps cut housing costs. The pres- 
ent pamphlet explains the applica- 
tion of modular coordination in 
drafting practice based upon prin- 
ciples developed by an American 
Standards Association project. 

Advantages of modular design 
have been featured at mortgage 
conferences of the American Bank- 
ers Association, with the thought 
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that member banks might like to 
know about this relatively new de- 
velopment. After all, lenders have 
something to do with design; they 
will advance funds more readily on 
a building they know is conventional 
and has a ready market than on 
designs with which they are un- 
familiar. 

The pamphlet is obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for the price 
mentioned above. 


MORTGAGE STATISTICS BULLETIN. 
Savings Banks Trust Company, New 
York. 54 pp. Prepared especially 
for the use of mutual savings bank- 
ers, this bulletin encompasses the 
available mortgage statistics that 
are of concern to the mutuals. Where 
possible, data are related to other 
economic statistical series such as 
personal income, personal savings, 
liquid resources, consumer credit 
and demand factors for housing. 
Brief explanatory notes introduce 
the tables; there are also some 
charts. 

General subjects covered include: 
The economic burden of home mort- 
gage debt; mortgage supply and de- 
mand factors; ownership of real 
estate mortgages; mortgage statis- 
tics of mutual savings banks; mort- 
gage terms and income data for life 
insurance companies; Federal insur- 
ance and guaranties of mortgages; 
public housing; Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 


Investment Analysis and 
Management 


By Lester V. Plum and Joseph 
Humphrey, Jr. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Chicago. 641 pp. $7.35. A text- 
book aiming to “introduce the stu- 
dent to the practical world of fi- 
nance,” by two members of the Cal- 
vin Bullock organization. 


Money and Banking: 
Organization and Functions 

By F. W. Mueller, Jr. McGraw- 
Hill, New York. 797 pp. $6. A 
textbook for introductory courses 
in money and banking, by the dean 
of the College of Commerce, De Paul 
University. 


United States Coins: 
A Guide to Their Values 


By Wilfred Dellquest. Barrows, 
New York. 178 pp. $2. A pocket- 


size book on this country’s coinage 
including official figures on numbers 
minted, a complete premium ligt 
of average prices currently paid by 
dealers, and a check list of all U.s, 
coins. 


Economics of Investment 


By Jacob O. Kamm. American 
Book Company, New York. 536 pp, 
$6. Investment methods for the lay. 
man, outlined by. a financial cons. 
tant and lecturer. 


Other Books 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FINANCE. By 
Sam Shulsky. Grosset & Dunlap, 
New York. 108 pp. $1. A voca- 
tional guidance manual by the as. 
sistant financial editor of the New 
York Journal-American and the In- 
ternational News Service. 


Om AND GAS PRODUCTION. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 
122 pp. $2.75. An_ introductory 
guide to production techniques and 
conservation methods compiled by 
the Engineering Committee of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission. 


BUSINESS PRACTICES UNDER FED- 
ERAL ANTITRUST LAWS: 1951 Sym- 
Posium. Commerce Clearing House, 
Chicago. 190 pp. $2. Proceedings 
of the third annual meeting of the 
Section on Antitrust Law, New York 
State Bar Association. 


CORPORATE MEETINGS, MINUTES 
and, RESOLUTIONS. By Lillian Doris 
and Edith J. Friedman. Prentice 
Hall, New York. 1,048 pp. $12.50. 
Third edition of a book containing 
forms, precedents, and commentary 
on legal principles involved in ques- 
tions requiring corporate action. 


EcoNOMICS OF EMPLOYMENT. By 
Abba P. Lerner. McGraw-Hill, New 
York. 386 pp. $4. An elementary 
account of Keynsian economics by 
the professor of economics at Roose- 
velt College, Chicago. 


INTERNAL FINANCIAL STABILITY 
IN MEMBER COUNTRIES. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 122 
pp. $1.50. A report by the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coop- 
eration, analyzing the participating 
countries’ financial situations and 
policies in 1949 and the early months 
of 1950. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK FLINT GRAND RAPIDS 


MARSHALL PORT HURON SAGINAW 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
Loans—Guaranteed by Federal Agencies 


$ 32,593,055.64 
80,251,856.17 
29,355,532.09 


Loans—Other 

Bank and Office Buildings 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Accrued Income 

Other Assets 


Total Resources 


Commercial Deposits 
Savings Deposits 


$132,059,769.87 
97,859,979.90 


Other Liabilities 
Deferred Income 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus 

Profits and Reserves 


1,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
3,654,667.64 


Total Liabilities 


LANSING 


$142,200,443.90 


102,471,125.97 
3,583,223.91 
270,000.00 
477,851.54 
524,543.67 


$249,527,188.99 


$229,919,749.77 


2,287,128.01 
4,665,643.57 


12,654,667.64 


$249,527,188.99 


“OPEN EACH WEEK DAY INCLUDING SATURDAY UNTIL 4:30 P.M.” 


Member 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CONDITION OF BUSINESS—continued from page 33 


constructive and encouraging with a dominant theme 
of production and production and production. The 
guns-and-butter note so evident in the first report, 
recurs more softly in the second with major emphasis 
on the need for controls to prevent inflation, and the 
promise that it won’t hurt much if we hold still. 

The chapter entitled “Inflation Is Checked—Can It 
Be Stopped?” contains two references to price controls 
which are good examples of clear, concise reasoning 
from a doubtful assumption to an unwarranted con- 
clusion. “Since February,” we find, “following the 
establishment of general price controls, there has 
been a sharp break in price inflation .. .”” and “While 
the spiral of inflation has been brought under control 
for the time being, we cannot relax our efforts.” 

So the law of supply and demand has been brought 
under control of the law of supply and demand. 

Certainly the report is on safer ground when it 
turns to the future! 

“Factors which could produce a strong, new infla- 
tionary push are present. We must prepare for the 
increased pressures which lie ahead. 

“Inflationary pressures have a simple origin—more 
money seeking goods than there are goods to buy. 
The excess of demand over supply is the ‘inflationary 
gap.’ 

“The impact of the defense program in the months 
to come will produce a new inflationary gap. Our 
plans call for an increase for national security from 
the present rate of about $35-billion a year to an 
annual rate of more than $65-billion a year from now. 
The additional defense spending will drive up incomes 
and the desire to spend without adding to the supply 
of civilian goods.” 


Controlling the Biggest Spender 


But even a careful screening of the report for some 
evidence that uncontrolled spending by the Federal 
Government is a rather, shall we say, big inflationary 
factor yields little but disappointment. Under a brave 
heading, “Curtailment of Public and Private Expendi- 
tures,” this is it: 

“The defense program must have the right of way 
in the Federal budget. Other Federal expenditures 


that do not support the defense program or do ng 
represent previous commitments by the Federal Ge 
ernment are being [sic] held to a minimum. In addi 
tion, state and local governments can make a contrik 
tion to the defense program by deferring publig 
construction programs of lesser urgency.” 


What Banker-Students Think 


Interesting for tts consistency is the composite opi 
ion of a group of more than 100 members of 
Graduate School of Banking expressed during the 
latest session at Rutgers University prior to the M 
“peace” speech. To the question “Will we be engag 
directly in war with Russia within a year?” this g 
100 to 6, said no. About a dozen qualified their answer 
one way or another. 

To the question “Will our indirect war with Russi 
continue?” the same group of informed individ 
said 113 to 2 that it would. 

Other opinions overwhelmingly favored by the 
dents were that the grand debate on foreign poli 
would continue indefinitely, that the threat of inflat 
tion and rising living costs would be with us for a 
duration, and by about 7 to 1 they felt that we wo 
achieve our defense objectives without serious curtail 
ment of civilian supply. 

They were not quite so sure about our defense p 
going as scheduled, although even here the vote 
87 that it would while 32 qualified in one way oF 
another. Less optimistic was their verdict on the” 
future of our relations with the free world. Would 
these improve? Sixty-six thought yes and the re 
mainder had various doubts. 4 

Least hopeful of all, but still predominantly affirma- 
tive, was their expectation on the prospect of business — 
profits improving this coming 12 months. Here was — 
their answer for the coming year: 


R. KUHNS 


Two charts from Meeting Defense Goals, 2d quarterly report to the President by the Director of Defense Mobilization 


The price-wage spiral has been slowed... 
Jon. 1950 = 100 


* Production workers 
in manufacturing 


Average gross 
hourly earnings* 


(excluding overtime*) 


JFMAMJJASOND JFMAM JFMAMJJASOND JFMAM 
1950 1951 1950 1951 


Record inventory levels 
will help maintain high consumer supply 


(Billions of Dollars) 
Manufacturing 


Retail 


Wholesole 


Dec Jun Dec Jun Dec Jun Dec M J S Dec 
1948 —— ——1949 —— ——190 1951 
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